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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
It appears that one certain danger in “invalid music,” as 
regards the choice of tunes, is that scdative music, when 
amiministered to a patient who is very seriously ill, may bea 


little too sympathetic, and carry him off. Perhaps it was to 
this sort of music that the American reporter alluded in 
his euphonious description of a burglary with violence—‘ crow- 
bars and other sedatives were freely applied, and with fatal 
result.” The effect of these harmonious strains upon the 
recipientis various; their general effect is said to be to reduce the 
pulse; but this, one would suppose, must depend on whether he 
likes the music, and on the nature of his temper. “ In nervous 


patients the head is nsually bent sideways,” but one can also 
imagine it shaken rather violently. “ Ecstatic subjects will 
look upwards”; this is taken to signify appreciation, but it is 
quite possible to mean quite the contrary, If ina very weak con- 
dition the poor man may have no other method of expressing 
Upon the whole, though 
the advocates of cure by 


his dislike for the performance, 
there may be “something in it,” 
music give one the impression of exaggerating its power; it 


seems impossible to havea hobby nowadays without riding 


A lady doctor tells us that “men have laid it down as a 
law. and women, with their proverbial humility, have accepted 
the dictum, that women get to look older much sooner than 
they themselves do. There is not a shadow of truth in this 
assertion.” After denial ensues indignation, and she goes on 
to say that men “ wear themselves out much sooner” (not “in 
singing of anthems”), and die five years earlier, and that it 
serves them right. But why this tumult in a scientific mind 
about so general a question? One would think that men had 
ventured to remark that the lady doctor herself was looking 
old And what does it matter, when men and women are 
getting old, if they shonld look so? No lady ean expect to 
rival Ninon de Longclothes (so called from retaining an 
infantine appearance to extreme old age), while the classical 
examples of mortals who have bidden defiance to time are not 
very encouraging. ‘The number of years which either sex can 
countupon,as proving attractive tothe other, as regards appear- 
ance,is really very small. Sheridan, indeed, is enthusiastic about 
a woman of fifty, but it is only (he confesses) as “an excuse 
fora glass.’ She has often many great attractions, by no 
means excluding that of good looks, but there is no excuse for 
her glass representing her as dangerous. It is not often (and 
certainly not so often as they imagine) that men of fifty have 
still the power of turning the heads of the other sex—at least 
in their direction ; but they do it now and then. It is not, 
perhaps, much to their credit, but I think that the lady doctor 
must admit that it happens in the one case and not in the 
other. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether this has any- 
thing todo with youthful looks,so that she may be right in her 
dictam after all. I think she lias been unconsciously led into 
this controversy by the dogma that “a woman is as old as she 
which, like most other 


’ 


looks, and a man as old as he feels,’ 
dogmas, is both false and mischievons. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has been chaffing—no, he is not so 
vulgar, I believe the proper word is “rallying "—me in the 
Ife says of the humour of the ancients 


’ 


Conte mpevary Review. 
that, though poor I may not appreciate it, “ other scholars’ 
may think differently. What have I done—or read—that he 
should call mea scholar? And as for the ancients, they have 
always seemed to me full of fun, sometimes even when they 
do not intend it. What I have occasionally ventured to suggest 
is that wisdom did not die with them, as some aver. One gets 
as weary of these passionate devotees of the classics as of 
those later lovers who bid us admire their mistress’ shoe-strings. 
A very learned person tells us that when the best means of 
forming a good style was inquired of the erudite Arnauld, he 
advised the daily study of Cicero; but it was observed that 
the object was not to forma Latin but a French style. “In 
that case,” said Arnauld, “ you must still read Cicero.” This 
reminds one of the scene that has been described between 
Thackeray and an ancient scholar of the old school. He 
maintained that all that was really valuable in English litera- 
ture was owed to Pindar. “ But my good sir,” pieaded the 
novelist, “ you don’t mean to say that Pindar wrote ‘ Vanity 
Fair’'?” “yes, I do,” he said, “in the highest and noblest 
sense ; axd if it is a good book, Pindar wrote ‘ Vanity Fair.’” 


The vicar of a City church who has been taking his congre- 
gation to task for “leaning forward” when in the act of 
worship, instead of sitting bolt upright or kneeling, is, let us 
charitably hope, a young man. He has probably no experience of 
that period of life when the grasshopper is a burden and “ the 
keepers of the house” begin to tremble, or he would not find 
either sitting upright or kneeling such an easy matter. A man 
may have “ weak knees” through age as well as from want of 
faith, and be also weak in the back. A well-known minister 
once offered up a prayer in his pulpit for those of his 
congregation who were “too lazy to stand and too proud 
to kneel,” but he made allowance for physical disability. 
Moreover, these conventional attitudes have little to do 
with genuine devotion. A religious man can pray as devoutly 
in one position as in another, though the formalist may be 
unable to do so, Most people, one would imagine, pray the more 
earnestly the less their thoughts are distracted by pain or dis- 
comfort. Some early saints, indeed, used to imagine that a 
horse-hair shirt, and fliutstones to™kfieel upon, stimulated 
devotion ; but their case was surely exceptional: it seems 
impossible they could have given undivided attention to the 
matter in hand. The “leaning forward” was probably a 
position always popular with the aged and infirm ; but, like 
the City vicar, the Church of old did not hold with it. I 
know at least one English cathedral where the seats in the 
stalls are so coutrived that if you adopt this attitude you are 
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pitched forward, and the back of the stall comes down on the 
seat, with a noise like a watchman’s rattle. It was probably 
bad for the monk whose leanings were thus disclosed to his 
ecclesiastic superiors, but it is rather alarming even to the 


modern visitor. - 


Antiquaries are not the only men of science who are liable to 
be deceived through ignorance of common things. An antlropo- 
logist of Athens has just discovered “a wild boy.” If he had dis- 
covered a tame one, there would have been much more reason for 
hisexultation. As a general rule, a philosopher knows nothing 
about his juvenile fellow-créatures, and this one is evidently 
He cites as proof of wildness in his young 
which is one of the most 


no exception. 
friend “the going on all-fours,” 
common means of progression among boys, and “ the imitation 
of the voices of animals,” in which it is their ordinary ambition 
to excel. As to the “drinking milk,” it is true that is nota 
popular liqnor with boys; but when it is obtained “ by milking 
other people’s cattle” one can imagine it to have an immense 
attraction for them; while as to “eating roots and acorns,” 
they are their favourite food. In Athens, where Greek has 
been always compulsory, boys may very possibly differ from 
their race elsewhere ; but to those who are acquainted with 
the common (or garden) boy it is clear that, if the Athenian 
philosopher has discovered anything, it is a mare’s-nest. 


“T am his Iighness’s dog at Kew” was the boastful 
inscription on the collartof one well known to fame, with the 
somewhat insulting inquiry appended to it, “ Pray, Sir, whose 
dog are you?” ‘This was an animal of the courtier breed. 
How much nobler was the record worn by another member of 
the canine species, just deceased, who spent his whole existence 
in the exercise of philanthropy. “Iam ‘Tlelp,’ the railway 
dog of England, and travelling agent for the orphans of 
railway men who are killed on duty. My office is No. 55, 
Colebrooke Row, where subscriptions will be thankfully 
received.” Tle did not add, asa less modest dog would have 
done, that his personal exertions had obtained more than a 
thousand pounds for the fund, Comparisons are odious, and one 
does not wish to depreciate that meritorious, though somewhat 
melodramatic, character, the dog of St. Bernard ; but he was a 
“help” of a more commonplace and ordinary kind, and gave 
brandy to people, which, however cold and wet they may be, 
is (we are told) a wrong thing todo. Ile probably behaved to 
one person in difficulties very much as he behaved to another : 
there was no diplomacy required of him; he had only to 
scratch and bark when he had found somebody, and then sit upon 
him (like a coroner) to impart animal warmth until medical 
assistance could be procured. Our railway “ Help” had a much 
more difficult task than getting people ont of the snow—he 
had to get money out of their pockets, ITlow this was done we 
are not told, but itis reasonable to suppose, being so successful, 
that he used different methods for different cases. With nice 
liberal people (like my readers) his manner was affectionate and 
winning. “Ilere is my money-box,” his pleading eyes would 
say; “drop something into it for the railway orphan,” and if 
the coin was over a shilling he wonld wag his tail ; but if he had 
to deal with some rich old hunks who never parts with six- 
pence, save under compulsion (even to buy “ Our Note Book ”), 
he would wrinkle up his nose and growl, “ As sure as my 
name is ‘ Help,’ unless you drop half-a-crown into my orphan- 
box, I'll take half-an-inch ont of your calf.” It is not every 
collector of charitable subscriptions who is such a clever dog as 
he was. 


The good people at Durban give Christmas presents as we 
do at home, and quite as handsome ones; but the terms in 
which their presentation addresses are couched are sometimes 
peculiar. The advertisement columns of the Natal Mereury 
enshrine the following literary gem. It is the tribute of the 
“European and Indian employés” at a hotel to its manager, 
and was, one conjectures, not composed by a European hand : 
“We, the employés of So-and-so, beg to inform you that you 
have displayed all the energies that nature possessed you with 
during your management with us, inasmuch as by your resig- 
nation we have to place on record the highest esteem and 
respect that we have of you at heart. Your memory we shall 
not fail to forget so long as we are living monuments under 
the canopy of heaven. Accept, therefore, our gift of a silver 
tray and tea and coffee service, the richest design of Messrs. F. 
and Co., dedicated to your memory.” As was said by an eminent 
resident in the Fleet Prison: “ One can’t help liking fellows 
avith traits of this kind,” however peculiarly they may express 
themselves. 


It being desirable to finish a law case without adjourn- 
ment, a County-Court judge took the advocates and the 
remaining witnesses away with him, continued the litiga- 
tion en route in the railway carriage, and gave his decision in 
a station-master's office. This strikes one as an excellent 
plan, and the best that has yet been hit upon for removing 
the reproach of “the law's delay.” Did he wear his wig, 
one wonders, and did the advocates stand up while addressing 
the Court, holding on to the seats and the window-pulls? A 
sharp curve on the line might otherwise have cut short an 
eloquent peroration. Was it a smoking carriage? Were the 
public excluded, or was the case carried on in camera? Was it 
continued through the tunnels? These interesting details are 
at present omitted ; but one would like a full report. One of the 
great objections to travel with men of business is that it wastes 
so much valuable time, and.this “ new departure ” opens a vista. 
No one has hitherto thought of utilising a railway journey 
except the professors of the three-card. trick and the thimble- 
riggers ; some cynics will say it is not surprising that the law 
should have taken a leaf out of their books, 


A disinterested correspondent, who signs himself “Too 
Ileavy for Donkey-riding,” appeals to me against the new 
ukase of the Mayor of Mentone against donkey stands. It is, 
he says, very hard upon two classes (of very different weight), 
the invalids and the donkey proprietors ; everyone who knows 
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Mentone knows how necessary donkeys are to the former, and 
even those who don’t know it can guess how essential they are 
to the existence of the latter. ‘This ill-considered order will 
be the rnin of an honest (and picturesque) trade, and will, no 
doubt, eventually affect the prosperity of Mentone itself, A 
hundred-and-fifty of the foreign colony have signed a letter of 
protest to the Mayor, and he replies that “there is an 
awkwardness in cancelling any official order.” It appears that 
“ouly thirty donkey women” will be deprived by this one of 
their daily bread, but the whole invalid community is suffer- 
ing from it. 


HOME NEWS. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and her children, 
with their suite, left Windsor Castle on Dec. 18 on her usual 
Christmas visit tothe Isle of Wight. Her Majesty and the 
Princess drove to the Great Western Station. where they were 
received- by the railway officials and the Mayor of Windsor. 
The train left at twenty minutes past ten o'clock. On reaching 
Gosport the royal party was received by the Duke of Connaught 
and the Earl of Clanwilliam. They then embarked in the Alberta 
yacht, crossing to Trinity Pier, East Cowes, and on landing 
drove to Osborne House, where they arrived shortly before 
Inncheon. ‘The Queen is expected to remain in the Isle of 
Wight for about two months. 





The Prince of Wales terminated his visit to Welbeck Abbey 
on Dee. 18, arriving at Marlborough Honse at ten o'clock that 
evening. Prince George is gradually recovering strength, but 
will spend Christmas with their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough Ilouse, and not at 
Sandringham, as at first anticipated. 


The concentration of the newspaper mind on the royal 
marriage has produced some curious rumours about the Duke 
of Clarence. One is that he will succeed Lord Zetland as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. It seems to be forgotten that this is 
a political office—that the Lord Lieutenant represents the 
Government of the day, and that if the Duke of Clarence were 
to hold this post he would be brought within the sphere of 
party conflict. It is not very likely that Lord Salisbury will 
raise an entirely new set of complicatious by an experiment 
of. this kind, 


Lord Charles Beresford has issued a manifesto from the 
high seas to the electors of North Kensington, where there 
is at present an embarrassment of Conservative candidates. 
Lord Charles devotes himself to the question of national 
defence, and urges the adoption of some plan which will 
connect the Navy and the mercantile marine in a common 
organisation, ‘This is only one of the many important 
points which demand, but do not get, the attention of 
Parliament. 


The humours of Irish electioneering have been enriched by 
Colonel Saunderson, who declared that he regarded the contest 
between Mr. Davitt and Mr. Redmond as he would a struggle 
between “ two pickpockets,” ‘The gallant Colonel added the 
sportsmanlike touch that he sympathised with “the plucky 
one,” though in point of pluck there does not seem much room 
for invidious distinction. 


Mr. Goschen's plan for increasing the metallic reserve in 
the Bank of England has excited considerable opposition in 
financial circles, and it is doubtful whether it will be laid 
before the House of Commons in the coming Session. ‘The 
general interest in the subject of one-pound notes is scarcely 
feverish. 

A vacancy in the representation of East Worcestershire has 
been created ina somewhat melodramatic manner by the arrest 
of Mr. G. W. Iastings, the present member, on a charge of fraud. 
The resignation of Mr. Hastings has been expected for some 
little time past, though there will be a general hope that 
he will clear himself from the serious indictment which has 
been brought against him. 


The correspondence between the Duke of Argyll and Sir 
Lyon Playfair on the subject of the next Home Rule Bill is 
agreeably academic. ‘The Duke of Argyll suggests a variety 
of grave contingencies which Sir Lyon Playfair politely 
declines to accept, confessing, however, that he knows nothing 
of Mr. Gladstone's intentions. It is pleasing to find Sir Lyon 
closing the encounter with an assurance of his undying regard 
for his opponent. ‘This ought to be studied at Waterford. 


A pamphlet has been issued by Mr, Bramwell Booth, giving 
an epitome of the first year’s working of the “ Darkest 
England ” social scheme. From this it appears that most of 
the departments show a deficit. The farm colony is scarcely 
begun, and the “over sea” colony is still in embryo. Mr. 
Bramwell Booth tells us that £17,000 has been expended, 
instead of the £30,000 which was considered “ necessary 
income,” but he admits that the full amount will be needed 
next year. 

Mr. Charles Booth—who is not to be confounded with the 
“ General's” family—has made a startling proposal. Mr. Booth 
is admittedly one of the chief authorities on the question of 
pauperism, but his heroic scheme for providing universal 
pensions for old age has caused much searching both of heart 
and purse. In brief, Mr. Booth suggests that a pension of five 
shillings a week shall be given to everybody at the age of 
sixty-five. ‘This will cost £17,000,000 sterling a year, and to 
raise this modest sum Mr. Booth would impose a graduated 
income tax. 


The Prince of Wales having consented to attend the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod at Rhyl next year, the Executive Com- 
mittee have written to his Royal Highness inquiring what 
date in September next will be agreeable to him. The Prince 
of Wales will, it is understood, be the guest of the Duke of 
Westminster during the Eisteddfod. 


Sir John Gorst, M.P., presided on Dec. 17 over a meeting in 
the City, at which it was resolved to establish a London 
Shipping Exchange in a central position, where shipowners, in 
both the ocean and short sea trades, charterers, shippers, 
importers, and others connected with shipping will be able to 
meet for the ready transaction of business. He remarked that, 
should the exchange be carried out in the spirit in which it 
had been commenced, it would become one of the most import- 
ant institutions in London. 


Mr, Gladstone, accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, and Mr. Armitstead, late member for Dundee, has 
left London for Biarritz. Mr. Gladstone’s health is agair. 
excellent, and his voice has, curiously enough, improved. 
Lord Salisbury is spending his Christmas at Hatfield. 


The City Corporation has voted 2500 guinecs for the pur- 
chase of a wedding present for the Duke of Clarence and 
Princess Victoria of Teck. 


Some ten thousand people witnessed the Rughy football 
match, North v. South, played at Newcastle on Dec. 19. It 
proved to be one of the best contests by the two selected teams, 
North was victorious. 
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LAMB AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
BY J. DYKES CAMPBELL, 
In his “ Life of Charles Lamb,” our standard authority, Canon 
Ainger, points out with much reason that, although Talfourd 
was told by the authorities of Christ's Ifospital that when 
Lamb left it he was “in Greek form, but not a Deputy 
Grecian,” the distinction may have been, in large measure, 
a technical.one. Lamb describes himself as having been a 
Deputy Grecian, and, by what is no doubt an undesigned coin- 
cidence, is so described by Leigh Hunt, who entered the school 
only about two years after Lamb had left, Some doubt, how- 
ever, seems to linger, for in a note to the “Essays of Elia” 
Canon Ainger speaks of its being “a tradition” in Christ's 
Hospital that Lamb was the immediate pupil of the head 
master (Boyer) for some time before leaving school. Some- 
thing has recently come under my notice which seems to 
establish in a very pleasant and very convincing fashion the 
strict accuracy of the tradition. 
In ‘Trollope’s “History of Christ's Tospital” (1834, 
p. 192 ».) we are told that “it was the practice of Mr. Boyer 
to excite the emulation of his scholars by allowing them to 
transcribe exercises of more than ordinary merit in a book 
kept for the purpose. From this book, which is still in 
existence, the following verses are copied Here follow the 
verses of Coleridge to which the title of “Julia” has been 
given by the editor of Macmillan’s four-volume edition of 
his poems, in which they were first collected. By the 
courtesy of the famous head master’s grandson and name- 
sake, to whom the book has descended and by whom it is 
treasured, I have been permitted to examine it and to make 
some extracts. In turning over tle leaves I was de- 
lighted to fiud a contribution signed “Charles Lamb, 
1789”—not because its presence tlicre cleared up any 
doubt about his position in the school—though that is 
something—but for the sufficient reason that it was 
The verses, perhaps, are not conspic- 


” 


Charles Lamb’s. 
uously better than the average of such compositions, 
though I am fain to detect in them the savour of a 
somewhat rarer herbage than that on which the normal 
clever schoolboy is content to browse; but this may 
be but a fancy, and I will not insist on it. To such 
rough-and-ready critical apparatus as I am able to 
apply, Lamb's “ Mille View Mortis” yields as little 
promise of “IIester” or “The Old Familiar Faces” 
as Coleridge's “Julia” of “ Christabel”; but it would 
not be surprising if a more delicate test gave a 
different result. For the development of Lamb’s 
critical taste was years in advance of Coleridge’s—as 
may be seen by his letters to his friend in 1796, when 
Lamb was twenty-one and Coleridge twenty-four. But 
I have no intention of instituting even the roughest 
comparative analysis of their schoolboy verses; I will 
rather preface Lamb's little exercise (which, I believe, 
has hitherto escaped notice) with a word or two regard- 
ing the “ Libro d'Oro” in which I found it. It begins 
with 1783, when Boyer had been already head master 
for seven years, and it ends with his year of retirement, 
1799. It contains in all sixty-five compositions, of 
which forty-six are in verse and nineteen in prose, 
The authors were all Grecians but three, and all “ Ex- 
hibitioners” (sent to Oxford or Cambridge at the 
charge of the Hospital) but four—namely, John Maund, 
Charles Lamb, B. Oviatt, and W. Thompson. Maund 
was the Grecian who was not an Exhibitioner—the 
“ ill-fated M——” of the “Elia” essay. Of him and of 
another, IIenry Scott, also. ill-fated, who contributed 
thrice to the book, Lamb says “ the Muse is silent,” and 
adapts Prior thus— 
Finding some of Edward's race 
Unhappy, pass their annals by. 





Of Oviatt and W. Thompson no record is available. 
But here are Lancelot Pepys Stephens, “ kindest of boys 
and men”; and Trollope, afterwails head master— 
these two the Damon and Pythias of the institution; 
Middleton, “a gentleman and scholar in his teens,” who, 
later, “bore his mitre high in Calcutta”; Coleridge, 
“logician, metaphysician, bard,” at an age whcn his pro- 
tector was only “ gentleman and scholar” ; Edward Thornton, 
the “tall, dark, saturnine youth,” who became a renowned 
diplomat and the father of another, still happily with us, 
the two Le Grices, the one who had the famous “lethargy” 
before going to make puns in Cornwall, and the other who, like 
his brother Grecian and contributor Favell, died as a soldier- 
boy ; handsome Bob Allen, who seems to have exhausted him- 
self in the fateful introduction of Coleridge to Southey ; and 
“fine, frank-hearted Franklin,’ who became master of the 
children’s school at Hertford. All Lamb’s Grecians wrote 
in Boyer’s book, and some of IIunt’s. His strange, eerie 
“ C——n ” was doubtless Cheslyn ; and there is Pitman, who 
visited Hunt in prison, and became Reader to our Queen when 
she was Princess Victoria; and Cautley, who had a distin- 
guished career at Cambridge, and to whom, for auld lang 
syne, Pitman dedicated his Latin Anthology ; and John Wood, 
who was Hunt’s “kind giant,” but who proved, in the cold 
daylight of his Fellow’s rooms at Pembroke, when Hunt 
visited him at Cambridge, to be a head shorter than his 
visitor. All tlresc wrote and are written in the “ Liber Aureus ” 
of their noble foundation, but of them all only two, Coleridge 
and Lamb, in that whose “golden clasps lock in the golden 
story” of our national literature. 
Here is Lamb's first attempt— 


MILLE VIZ MORTIS. 
What time in bands of slumber all were laid, 
To Deati’s dark court, methought I was convey d ; 
In realms it lay far hid from mortal sight, 
And gloomy tapers scarce kept out the night. 


On ebon throne the King of Terrors sate, 
Around him stood the ministers of Fate; 

On fell destrnetion bent, the murth’rous band 
Waited attentively his high command, 
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Here pallid Fear and dark Despair were seen, 
And Fever here with looks forever lean, 
Swoln Dropsy, halting Gout, profuse of woes, 
And Madness fierce and hopeless of repose, 


Wide-wasting Plague ; but chief in honour stood 
More-wasting War, insatiable of blood ; 

With starting eye-balls, eager for the word ; 
Already brandish’d was the glitt'ring sword. 


Wonder and fear alike had fill’d my breast, 
And thus the grisly Monarch I addrest~ 


“Of earth-born Heroes why should poets sing, 
*And thee neglect, neglect the greatest King? 
“To thee ev'n Caesar's self was fore’d to yield 
“The glories of Pharsalia’s well-fought field,” 
When, with a frown, “ Vile caitiff, come not here!” 
Abrupt cried Death; “shall flattry soothe my ear? 
“Tence, or thou feel’st my dart!” the Monarch said, 
Wild terror seiz'd me, and the vision fled. 

CHARLES LAMB, 1789. 
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THE LATE BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE. 


On Dec. 21 the grave closed over one whose name has for many 
years been honoured among Churchmen of all shades of 
opinion, Bishop Harold Browne. Born in 1811, he was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, We took his degrce as a 
Wrangler in 1532, the late Dean Alford coming out also as a 
Wrangler of that year, He was subsequently elected a Fellow 
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of his college (Emmanuel), and in 1840 he began his ministerial 
career in a country curacy in Gloucestershire. He was quickly 
preferred to the incumbency of St. James's, Exeter, but in 
1343 he accepted the Vice-Principalship, with the Professorship 
of Iebrew, at St. David'’sollege, Lampeter. Ie returned to 
parochial work in 1849, and the following year saw the publica- 
tion of a work on which he had been engaged for many years— 
namely, “ An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles.” This was 
lis first really serious attempt at literature, and it is probably 
by that book more than by any other work in his life that his 
name will go down to posterity. “ Harold Browne on the 
Articles,” as the book is familiarly called, is still the text- 
book for candidates for Orders, and is of great authority. 
This book at once marked him out for preferment, and it 
caused no surprise when, in 1854, he was elected to the 
Norrisian Chair of Divinity at Cambridge. <A canonry at 
Exeter fell to him in 1857, and in 1864 he was nomin- 
ated by the Crown to the Bishopric of Ely. He did 
capital work in that quiet country diocese, and manifested 
great powers of organisation. He was one of the first Bishops 
to recognise the value of the diocesan conferences, and when 
the sudden death of Wilberforce, in 1873, deprived the diocese 
of Winchester of its head, the name of Harold Browne was 
freely mentioned for the vacancy. His translation gave 
great satisfaction, and his seventeen years’ rule there 
will long be remembered with gratitude and thankfal- 
ness by the large body of clergy and laity. It was very 
generally expected that he would have been raised to the 
Primacy on the death of Archbishop Tait, but it is under- 
stood that he had caused it to be known in the highest circles 
that age and infirmity would compel him to decline it. The 
Queen, however, wrote him a very complimentary letter, and 
Mr. Gladstone also informed the Bishop what pleasure the 
appointment would have given him. 

Dr. Harold Browne was-not.the man to hold a position for 
which he had become unfitted, and in the autumn of last year, 
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in consequence of the frequent recurrence of attacks of illness, 
he resigned the See of Winchester, and had since been living in 
retirement. As a theologian he was one of the first authoritics 
in the Church ; asa Bishop he was a firm ruler, and a just adminis- 
trator; as a man he was kindand generous al most toa fault. He 
was a High Churchman of the old school, and he had little 
sympathy with modern Ritualistic developments, He held by 
primitive antiquity, “If these are my last words,” he said in 
the course of a touching farewell address at the Diocesan 
Conference in October 1890, “I will say that the Church 
of England can stand only on primitive principles, and 
that if there is corruption in her she can only throw it off by 
returning to them. As long as the Chureh of England holds 
by primitive antiquity, so long will she be the greatest witness 
in the world for the truth of Jesus Christ.” 

Our Portrait is from a photograph by Mr, 8, A, Walker, of 
Regent Street, W. 

“THE QUEEN OF SHEBA.” 

This amusing parlour-game for young people has apparently 
been invented as a dramatic varicty of the simple old romping 
pastime known to our remote ancestors by the name of “ blind 
man’s buff,” Instead of merely letting loose a blindfolded 
person to catch any of the company, as best he can, when the 
customary penalty of being caught is that of submitting next 
in turn to the bandage and to the awkward task of a groping 
indiscriminate pursuit, there is a certain arrangement of parts 
to be performed. Why the object designated for this helpless and 
ridiculous endeavour should be entitled “The Queen of Sheba” it 
might be difficult for the most learned commentators on the his- 
tory of the kingdom of Israel to explain. But if Solomon 
were regarded as the impersonation of royal dignity 
and wisdom, a figure more unsuitable to express those 
qualities is hardly to be imagined than the timid gentle- 
man, previously ignorant of the rule of the game, who 
has surrendered tlic use of his eyesight, and is bidden to 
approach and kiss a selected pretty girl enthroned in 
mimic state, The real King Solomon would have been 
likely, from other anecdotes of his biography, to have 
had his eyes and wits about him on similar occasions. 
The purpose, however, in this javenile Christmas 
play, is only to make fun at his temporary expense. 
He and the other stupid fellows of his sex have been 
turned out of the drawing-room for a minute, while 
the young ladies, in the artful exercise of their natural 
innocent malice, contrived a slight apparent mortifi- 
cation for the victim of these conventional wiles. 
Before he is readmitted, unabie to see the change of 
seats that has taken place, the attractive young person, 
who was chosen for “the Queen of Sheba,” has 
retired to the background, and her throne is now 
occupied by somebody whom it is no great favour to 
salute with a token of tender homage; the impudent 
page, the “ boy in buttons,” has in this case been im- 
pressed into the service of his mistresses, who are 
already exulting over their trick. It is great fun, no 
doubt, for some of the girls to seen young man or 
boy, who may be deemed rather priggish, betrayed into 
this foolish situation. Our Artist’s exhibition of the 
scene may serve to warn the unwary masculine visitor 
at such a party, so that he should escape being made 
liable to this humiliating ordeal, by claiming exemp- 
tion as one of the initiated class who know what is 
going to be done. Simple “ blind man’s buff” is a more 
fair and honest game, and we hope that many people 
can still enjoy it as of old. 





Mr. Walter Crane's “ Queen Sammer; or, The 
Tourney of the Lily and the Rose” (Cassell and Co) 
is an allegorical treatment of the old rivalry between 


the two claimants for supremacy in the flower 
world.. The designs of some of the groups are of 


great beauty, and the colouring throughout, although 
flat, is delicate and effective. Somehow, we miss the 
delicate fancy which distinguished Mr. Walter Crane's earlier 
work, and gave him the first place among the illustrators of 
children’s books. His subsequent career as a successful designer 
of wall-papers and curtains doubtless gives 2 more flowing line 
and greater breadth to his work ; but he no longer makes us 
pause to follow out his delicate fancy and his ingenious inter- 
pretation of the story. The volume, nevertheless, will tale a 
high place among the Christmas books of the year; but we 
should find it difficult to say to what age or to what class 
either the verses or the illustrations are specially intended 
to appeal. 


Madame Ivan Tourgueneff, widow of the celebrated Russian 
novelist, lias died in her Chateau of Vert Bois, near Marly-le- 
Roi, having survived her husband about seven years, She 
leaves two sons, one of whom is a sculptor, 


Mr. Whittier, the poct, celebrated his cighty-fourth birth- 
day at Newbury Port, Massachusetts, on Dec. 17. A large 
delegation from his native town of ilaverhill visited him and 
presented him with an address, to which he replied briefly. 
Congratulations have reached him from all parts of the 
country, 


The proprietors of Murray's, Magazine announce in the 
December number that it will be “suspended for the present.” 
This looks like the death-knell of the shilling magazine. 
Murray's Magazine has been well conducted, and during the 
last year it has had running through its pages one of the 
greatest books in recent fiction — Mrs. Margaret Woods's 
“Esther Vanhomrigh "—yet it has apparently been unable to 
survive the competition of its sixpenny rivals. 


The authorities of the Royal Academy of Music have issued 
a pamphlet containing particulars of the open scholarships 
which will be cdmpeted for during 1892. Among them 
is the Liszt Scholarship, which gives three years’ free instruc- 
tion in the Academy and two years’ training on the Continent. 
This scholarship will be vacated at Easter by Miss Grace Mary 
IIenshaw, who during the past two years has been studying 
under Professor Klindworth at Berlin, 








Since Wilkie Collins wrote * The Moonstone,’ | tio 10 mem- 
ber any story so mysterious as that of Mrs. Hargreave’s 
jewels. The diamond in Collins's novel was stolen by an elderly 
gentleman who hal enjoyed the repute of a philanthropist, 
and I vividly recall the emotion with which I found him 
in the last chapter, in a very low quarter of London, disguised 
in a wig,and murdered by the Oriental detectives who had 


been on his trai This memory has been strong upon me 


As the «reat Pearl Puzzle unfolded 


during the Inst few days. 





MRS. HARGREAVE, THE DEFENDANT. 


itself, without leading anywhere in particular, I have fancied, 
in a sort of dream, that I saw SirCharles Russell and Sir Edward 
Clarke in the middle of the Maze at Hampton Court addressing 
Mr. Justice Denman perched on the steps above, and blandly 
informing him that they had got the culprit. But who this 
might be I have never had a fixed idea for five minutes together. 
| know that polite and attentive man, the usher of the court, 
has sympathised with my tribulation. I have caught his eye 
* My dear Sir, I feel for 
you. This is the most bewildering case I have ever known. 


now and then, and it has said plainly : 


Hitherto I have seen from the very beginning how the thing 
would end, but now, for the first time in a long and useful 
career, I have been completely baffled.” I cannot be sure, but 
I am disposed to think that, after sending me this speech- 
less message, the usher has turned away and furtively dried 
a tear. 

I hope onr good and entertaining friends, the novelists, will 
have a due sense of humility when they consider this matter. 
Gaboriau himself might have felt abashed before such amasterly 
series of complications. Here aresome valuable jewels ina secret 
drawer at Torquay, the trick of which is known only to 
Mrs. Hargreave, her husband, -her cousin, Miss Elliott, 
Mr. Engelhart, a friend of the family, and the cabinet- 
maker. ‘The last of these lives a blameless life, unspotted by 
suspicion. Major Hargreave goes to Aix to take the waters. 
Mr. Engelhart is attending to his affairs, possibly a four-in- 
hand, as he seems to dwell chiefly on coaches. Miss Elliott 
goes to Londonjsand shortly afterwards Mrs. Hargreave, looking 
at her secret drawer, finds that the pearls have vanished.. The 
police are consulted, and they write to Major Hargreave at 
Aix (probably in a spirit of humour) to ask whether 
he happens to have the jewels, as his wife puts it, 

by mistake or otherwise.” To a_ retired military 
gentleman who was dosing himself with the waters this sug- 
gestion must have been a tonic of superlative quality. Mean- 
while Mr. Engelhbart, tearing himself from his coaches, rushes 
up to town to make inquiries. With striking expedition, he 
lights upon a jeweller named Spink, in Gracechurch Street, 
and here, sure enough, are the missing gems, He learns that 
they were sold to Mr. Spink by a lady, for £550, on Feb. 19; 
that she received a crossed cheque for the amount; that she 
returned four days later and obtained an open cheque. Pro- 
ducing two or three photographs of Miss Elliott. with which 
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BY A BEWILDERED 


he had thoughtfully provided himself 
Mr. Engelbart was farther informed 
that this was very like the lady in 
question. Proceeding to the bank, he 
found that the cheque had been cashed 
in gold, that the unknown had gone 
off with the money in a canvas bag, 
which she appears to have carried with 
the utmost grace and composure, and 
that the photographs of Miss Elliott 
suggested to the clerks the general 
appearance of the fair filibuster, who 
wore a Newmarket coat and cape and 
a broad-leaved hat. 

It was here, I think, that I first 
caught the usher’s eye. “ Why in the 
name of wonder,” said his pathetic 
glance, “did this damsel, whoever she 
was, wait four days before getting the 
money? Was such a thief, if she was 
a thief, ever heard of? What is to 
become of the good old regulations of 
criminal practice, if this extraordinary 
episode is to bea precedent!” I could 
not give the usher any comfort, and 
he turned away to dry that furtive 
tear. Payment of the crossed cheque 
was naturally refused by the bank, 
but why the delay of four days! 


Sut 
this embarrassment in the narrative 
Mr. Engel- 
hart, far from his coaches, found 


is comparatively trivial. 


himself in even more surprising difficulties. Mrs. Har- 
greaye had refused at first to suspect her cousin, and had 
even written to her in the most affectionate way. But, after 
what Mr. Engelhart had heard from Mr. Spink and at the 
bank, he was impelled to communicate his painful surmise to 
some of Miss Elliott's relatives. Her brother had to bear the 
news to Captain Osborne, to whom she was engaged. ‘Then 
the charge was broken to Miss Elliott, and she demanded to 





td 
MRS. OSBORNE (MISS ETHEL ELLIOTT), THE PLAINTIFF. 


be confronted with Mr. Spink and the gentlemen at the bank. 
She had never been in the City in her life, she said, except in 
the Temple, and on Feb. 19 she was not within two miles 
of Gracechurch Street, but was engaged in the agreeable 
occupation of ordering her trousseau in South Kensington. 
She had never possessed a Newmarket cape of the kind 
described, and as for the broad-leaved hat she had left it at 
Torquay, and wore something quite different. But Mr, Spink 
and his assistant, after some hesitation, identified her as the 
woman who sold the pearls; and the clerks 
at the bank, after a likecoyness, did the same. 
Then came some family manceuvres, and a 
serious disaster to Mr. Spink. He was ordered 
by a court of justice to restore the jewels to 
Mrs. Hargreave, becanse—such is the blessed 
subtlety of the law—he had bought them in 
a private room, and not in the open shop. 
Miss Elliott firmly maintained her innocence ; 
Captain Osborne stood by her and married 
her, in spite of some dark hints that the 
marriage might be stopped by the police; 
and Mrs. Hargreave made the imprtation on 
her cousin which led Mrs. Osborne to bring 
an action for slander. 

That is the bare outline of the case, but 
when I begin to think of the details, I yearn 
to fall on the usher’s neck, so that we may 
mingle the tears of abject bewilderment. 
There have been moments when I quite ex- 
pected Mr. Justice Denman to ask Sir Charles 
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MR. JUSTICE DENMAN. 


Russell an ancient conundrum as a relief from the 
mental strain. As it is, his lordship has been involved in 
some misunderstanding about a feminine garment, and has 
plaintively confessed his ignorance of the meaning of “ oof.” 
Even Sir Charles Russell has assumed that the word was 
invented a few years ago, whereas I am informed that 
“ ooftish,” of which “oof” is a pleasing contraction, 
has been a synonym for money in Semitic circles. for 
an indefinite period. I am grateful for this development 
of my education, and if these lines should meet the eye of 
the usher, I hope he will feel equally benefited. But of what 
use is a lesson in Hebrew, ancient or modern, as a clue to this 
puzzle of pearls? Mrs, Osborne called an array of witnesses 
to prove an alibi which would have warmed the heart of 
Mr. Weller, senior. She was said to have been in Mr. Spink’s 
shop at a quarter-past one on the eventful day the pearls were 
sold, but, according to the testimony of the dressmakers, they 
believe her to have been among them at half-past one, and if 
she was or not, there must have been some remarkable whisk- 
ing between Gracechurch Street and South Kensington. Some 
legal gentleman made the journey just to test the question of 
time, and Sir Edward Clarke argued that, any way, there 
was half-an-hour in which the spiriting with £550 in gold 
could have been effected. I am quite ready to believe 
anything, even that anyone in want of “ooftish” might 
sit on a carpet in South Kensington, and hey, presto! find 
himself in the middle of the Stock Exchange. But where, 
oh ! where, is that bag full of images of our most gracious 
Sovereign? This part of the transaction reminds me irre- 
sistibly of those wondrous stories in which a beneficent being 
to whom money was no object would say to a deferential 
companion, “ ‘lake this bag of gold and buy me a toothpick,” 
or some equally trivial article. But Miss Elliott does not 
appear to have bought even a toothpick. If she wanted 
money at the time, she did not pay her bills out of that bag. 

As I write, the dénouement is still distant ; and, as if the 
original mystery were not enough, there has been an incom- 
prehensible adjournment of the court owing to some inexplic- 
able communication from some person unknown. I don't 
think the usher can survive this. He looked very low when he 
heard that the witness who is said to have seen Miss Elliott 
near the door of Mrs. Hargreave’s room at Torquay was 
reported to have something wrong with her head, I am quite 
certain there is something wrong with my head; and this. in 
all the bloom of candour, is my only opinion just now about 
the Great Pearl Mystery. 





CATTAIN OSBORNE, HUSBAND OF THE PLAINTIFF, 
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“THE QUEEN OF SHEBA”’: 

















PERSONAL. 


The death of Sir James Risdon Bennett is a losa to the 
mel profession of one of its most famous men. Ile was 
the eldest son of James 


Bennett, D.D., of Noncon- 
formist fame, and studied 
medicine at 
subse 


Edinburgh. 
juently settling in 
London, he was appointed 
lecturer at Charing Cross 
Hospital, where he num- 
bered among his pupils 
Professor IIuxley and the 
late Dr. Livingstone. He 
fave many years of 
honourable service to St. 
Thomas's Hospital as a 
member of its staff, and 
afterwards 
sulting physician and a 
member of the board of 
In 1876 he 
President of 


became con- 





governors, 


was elected 


rue LATE Sir J. Kispon Be ri the Roval College of 
Physicians, and was re- 

for five years in succession. Sir Risdon Beunett pub- 

la " sfion of Kramer's work on the ear. a treatise 

on acute hyd yhalus, which gained the Fothergillian gold 
medal of the Medical Society in 1842, and Lumleian lectures 


on * Cancer and Cancerous Growths, 


The Rev. Jolin M‘Neill, who has been called the Scottish 
Spurgeon, closed his rather brief career at the Presbyterian 
Chureh, Regent Square, on Sunday, Dec. 20. Mr. M‘Neill. 


who is a preacher of considerable power and eloquence, with 
Mr. of quaint and homely 
humonr, has received an invitation to lecture and preach in 
Am He has occupied the pulpit in 
Regent Square for three years with very great success, 


something of Spurgeon’s gift 


ca, and has accepted it. 


Fxcepting Sir John Macdonald, there is probably no Cana- 
dian politician whose doings have attracted more attention 
outside Canada during recent years than the Hon. Honeré 
Mercier, whose four years of uninterrupted rule as Premier 
of Quebec have jast terminated. Mr. Mercier is a typical 


French-Canadian —a devoted son of the Church, full of 
fiery patriotism and eloquence, fond of great political 
coups. and not over-careful to ask whether the means 
he adopts would pass muster in a country where the 


race for office and popular fame is less keen, ‘This time, how- 
ever, the astute leader of the French Nationalists would seem 
to have overstepped the limit, and his angry, insulting letter 
to his constitutional head, Lieutenant-Governor Angers, can 
hardly fail to alienate from him all lovers of honest and pro- 
gressive government, Mr. Mercier is, however, still young, as 
statesmen go, and, despite the rnamours of ill-health which his 
opponents so assiduously circulate, we may expect to hear 
much of him in the future, 


The new Premier of Quebec, the Hon. Charles Eugene 
Boucher de Boucherville, is, as his name suggests,one of the 
landed aristocracy of French Canada. He claims direct descent 
from the Governor of Three Rivers under the old French 
regime, and his conservative habits of life and thought make 


him almost the exact opposite of Mr. Mercier. In this fact will 
lie his power in the present crisis, for one cannot but hope 
that there are many French as well as English-speaking 


Canadians the province who believe the time has come 
for less dazzling but safer methods of administration, such, 
for instance, as have brought Ontario to the first place among 
the Canadian provinces. Mr. de Boucherville is, however, nearly 
seventy years of age, and, while his experience in provincial 
affairs is large, his activity is not what it once was. ‘The third 
party in the Quebec struggle, the Hon. Auguste Real Angers, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the province, is a year or two older 
than Mr. Mercier and his equal in determination, though 
not, perhaps, in the finesse which forms so. large a part 
of the armoury of a popular leader in French Canada. 


He has, however, seen something of political life, and 
it may be that his scemingly hasty dismissal of his 


Ministry while possessing a majority in the Legislature, 
and before awaiting the final judgment of the Baie des 
Chaleurs Railway inquiry, will prove to have been as ex- 
pedient as it certainly was constitutional. One thing is 
certain—they need cool heads and sober judgments in Quebec 
just now if serious results are not to follow the present 
crisis. 

The death of Mr. Peter Taylor removes one of the historic 
representatives of that school of Radicalism of which Mr. 
John Bright was the most striking figure. Mr. Taylor was 
for many years member for Leicester, and he was prominently 
associated with that opposition to the gamelaws which was a 
distinguishing note of the old Radical creed. He was a friend 
of Mazzini, a strong advocate of woman's rights, and the 
proprietor of the Lvaminer in days when that journal was 
a power in politics, Latterly Mr. Taylor was somewhat 
out of sympathy with the developments of the Radical party. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy will not endear himself to editors by 
the naive confession with which he introduces his new story 
“Tess of the D'Urbervilles” in volume form. The bulk of the 
story, he tells us, appeared in one periodical, and other sections 
in publications “more adapted for adult reading.” Therecan be 
little doubt, however, that “Tess of the D'Urbervilles” is the 
most masterly of all Mr. Hardy's novels; indeed, its tragic force 
gives it an easy pre-eminence amid contemporary English 
fiction. Moreover, Mr. Hardy has given a decisive answer to 
the critics who complain that English novelists do not face 
the most serious problems of life with candour and capacity. 


The death is announced of Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsay, 
the distinguished geologist. He was born in the west of Scot- 
land, and educated at Glasgow. His first book, “ ‘The Geology 
of Arran,” attracted the notice of Sir Henry de la Beche, and 
procured him a place upon the Geological Survey. In 1872 he 
succeeded Sir Roderick Murchison as Director-General of the 
Geological Survey, and in 1881 he received the honour of 
knighthood. His great works upon the glacial system have 
been translated into most European languages. 


On Dec. 19, at seven o'clock, in the quiet old cloisters of the 
Charterhouse, in the very heart of London's rush and roar. 
pissed quietly away John Maddison Morton, the genial author 
of “ Box and Cox.” and other once popular farces which in old 
days “have set” many a metropolitan theatre “in a roar.” 
Mr. Merton, who had he lived a few weeks longer would have 
completed his eighty-first year, has for some years enjoyed the 
benefits of that excellent charity the ancient hospital of Grey- 
friars, an institution which has, through the genins of 
Thackeray, a world-wide reputation, and which is never put 
toa better use than when it receives an honourable soldier 
like that author's Colonel Newcome, or one who has lived a 
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industrions life, such as the amiable author of 
ly known farce in the English language, 
died there. 


blameless and 
perhaps the m 


s wide 


who has just 


Lady Charlotte Schreiber, who has been presented with the 
freedom of the Fanmakers’ Company, at an interesting function 
in the beautiful drawing-room of the Drapers’ Hall in Throg- 
morton Street, in acknowledgment of “ 
has evinced in the success of the fan-making industry,” is the 
only other lady Baroness Burdett-Coutts who is at 
present the recipient of such an honour. To be a “ free 
woman ” of a City company a lady must be unmarried, and it 
was prior to her marriage that the philanthropic Baroness 
was offered the freedom of both the Haberdashers’ and ‘Turners’ 
Companies. Lady Charlotte Schreiber, who is a daughter of 
the ninth Earl of Lindsey, one of the ancient Kentish family 
of Bertie, has been twice married, but is now a widow, her 
first husband, Sir Josiah John Guest, having died in 1852, and 
her second, Colonel Schreiber, the member for Poole, in 1884. 


the great interest she 


besides 


tehearsals of “Henry VIIL,” presently to be produced 
with extraordinary magnificence at the Lyceum, have just 
commenced, Mr. Henry Irving will, of course, sustain the 
part of Wolsey, the one great acting part in the play. Miss 


Ellen Terry undertakes a somewhat older réle than the theatre- 
going public are accustomed to see her in in Katharine of 
Arragon. Mr. Terriss, an old Lyceum favourite, will, be the 


our most intellectual 
but important part of 
new member of the 


one of 
small 


King; Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
Buckingham ; while the 

Anne Boleyn will be in the hands of a 
Lyceum company, Miss Violet Vanbrugh, who has had an 
theatrical training, having twice visited America 
with the Kendals. Miss Vanbrugh isthe eldest daughter of the 
late Prebendary Barnes, of Exeter, a member of a well-known 
and honoured Devonshire family, who was a lifelong friend of 
General Gordon, 


actors 


excellent 


Samnel Gibson, believed to be the last British survivor of 
Waterloo belonging to the rank and file, died on Dee. 15, at 
the Caterham Asylum, where he had been under medical care 
for some years past. At the advanced age of 101, within a few 
days of his death, he enjoyed good spirits, and was always 
delighted to chat on the events connected with the memorable 
battle of 1815. Samuel Gibson enlisted abont 1803, at ‘Tand- 
eragee, county Armagh, as a boy, in the 27th Foot, his father 

















THE LATE SAMUEL GIBSON, A WATERLOO VETERAN, 
AGED 101 YEARS. 


being at that time a private in the Monaghan Militia. Young 
Gibson accompanied his regiment to the Peninstla, and was 
afterwards present with it at Waterloo, He was discharged 
from the Army in 1815, after twelve years’ service, on a pension 
of one shilling a day, which he subsequently commuted. At 
the request of Dr. G. Stanley Elliot, Medical Superintendent 
of the Caterham Asylum, the commandant of the neighbouring 
Guards’ Dépét kindly arranged to give the poor old veteran a 
military funeral. 


Reminiscences of Waterloo have been revived by the death 
of the Dowager Lady de Ros. It was her father, the Duke of 
Richmond, who gave the historic ball at Brussels on the eve of 
the decisive conflict between Napoleon and Wellington; and in 
the controversy as to the site of the ball-room, Lady de Ros 
always took the keenest interest. Curiously enough, there still 
remains a doubt whether the building in which the ball was 
given is still in existence. 


The widowed Duchess of Aosta’s birthday occurred on 
ec. 20. Spending most of the year with her mother, 
Princess Clotilde, Princess Letetia Bonaparte is seldom 
seen by the Italian or French people, among whom, however, 
she is popular. Rumours of her approaching re-marriage are 
rife, and an Austrian Grand Duke is being designated as the 
bridegroom-elect. The Duchess of Aosta is only twenty-five 
years of age, and is said to resemble extremely Napoleon the 
First's sister Pauline, She is tall and fair, with blue eyes, and 
small handsand feet. Her marriage to her uncle, the ex-King 
of Spain, aroused considerable comment. She was Prince 
Jérome’s favourite child, and is on good terms with both her 
brothers. The King of Italy allows Princess Letetia £8000 a 
year. She spends most of her time riding and walking round 
Moncalicri. Like her mother, she is very pious,and never does 
anything without asking the Pope’s personal advice. Her 
little son strongly resembles the portraits of the infant King 
of Rome, Napoleon the First’s ill-fated son. 


Herr Sudermann, the rising young German dramatist, may 
be styled the Prussian Scribe. He is very popular in Berlin 
society, and is said to be one of the most brilliant talkers in 
Germany. Author of “ Honour,” a play which had a great 
vogue a short time ago, he excels in painting modern German 
high life. He is about thirty-two years of age, and is reported 
to make a considerably larger income than others of his literary 
brethren. 
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MUSIC. 
It is announced that the Queen has commanded a perform- 
ance of Peter Corneliuss comic opera “The Barber of 
Bagdad,” to be given at Windsor Castle on her Majesty's 
return from Osborne early in February. It is generally under- 
stood that the Queen has decided to have this performance given 
at the instance of the Prince of Wales, who was greatly pleased 
with the opera when he heard it at the Savoy. Ilis Royal 
Highness is naturally glad, too, of the opportunity to secure a 
direct act of royal patronage from the most exalted sources 
for the flourishing musical institution with which he is so 
intimately connected. By the way, the Duke of Edinburgh 
remained in town expressly to attend the second representation 
of “ The Barber” at the Savoy on Wednesday, Dec. 16, when 
a large audience was again present. 

On the afternoon just mentioned the “ operatic class” of 
the Guildhall School of Music made its public début at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, in Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl.” Here, in 
the natural course of things, civic took the place of royal 
support, the Lord Mayor, with the sheriffs, coming westward 
for the express purpose of witnessing this new departure in 
the history of the overgrown Academy which the Corporation 
proudly calls its own. The theatre was crowded in every part, 
and, whatever may be said as to the wisdom of selecting an 
opera of the type of Balfe’s evergreen masterpiece for such a 
purposeas this, the result clearly proved the attractivenessof the 
shoice in the eyes of the students and their friends. The efforts of 
the young people met with abundant appreciation, and certainly 
they acquitted themselves on the whole with sufficient merit 
to warrant the encouragement they received. More than this 
we shall hardly be expected to say. Another time, when a 
less threadbare theme is chosen, we may be tempted to indi- 
vidualise. For the present, enough that there seems to be 
promising operatic material among the Guildhall “ 4000,” and 
that, bar a tendency to perpetuate the encore system, the class 
is being very, well trained. 

A pretty little one-act operetta, entitled “He Stoops to 
Win,” written by Messrs. Wilfred Bendall and Cunningham 
3ridgman, was produced by those gentlemen at a matinée 
given at the Lyric Club on Tuesday, Dec. 15. The plot deals 
with the adventures of a youthful lover, who disguises himself 
as a valet in order to introduce himself into the house where 
his fair one resides—not exactly a new idea, but one which 
lends itself effectively enough tosmart action, bright dialogues, 
and clever lyrics. Author and composer alike have made the 
most of their subject, and furnished between them a merry 
forty minutes’ entertainment. The four characters were in the 
hands of Mr. Wallace Brownlow, Mr. Courtice Pounds, Miss 
Rosina Brandram, and Miss Decima Moore, who, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, rattled through the operetta with delightful 
spirit, and did entire justice to Mr. Bendall’s tuneful music. 

The performance of Mozart’s “Requiem,” given by the 
Bach Choir at its opening concert of the season, on Dec. 15, 
came as a somewhat belated tribute to the master’s memory, 
so far as it was associated with the recent centenary ; but it 
was welcome, nevertheless, as evidence that a really faultless 
rendering of the work was not altogether impossible in central 
London. ‘I'he choruses were very beautifully sung, and no 
hetter solo quartet could have been desired than Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Tloughton, and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Perhaps the chief interest of the concert centred in the per- 
formance of the Grail Scene from the first act of “ Parsifal.” 
This attracted a number of Wagnerian enthusiasts, who never 
miss a chance of listening to excerpts from the composer's 
later scores, even under concert conditions. They cannot 
however, have been particularly well satisfied in the present 
instance. ‘There was a decided want of balance about the exe- 
cution generally, and Professor Stanford's endeavours to secure 
smoothness and refinement were by no means invariably sue- 
cessful, The bells were much too loud. Mr. Henschel gave a 
magnificent delivery of the protest of Amfortas, Mr. Plunket 
Greene was impressively dignified in the utterances of 
Gurneman and Titurel, and Mr. Houghton (a rising young 
tenor) gave with good effect the one or two passages here 
allotted to Parsifal. 

Dr. A. ©. Mackenzie is gone to Florence to spend the 
Christmas holidays. He will probably be away six weeks 
altogether, and during that time hopes to make good progress 
with his new sacred cantata for next years Gloucester 
Festival. Before leaving, Dr. Mackenzie conducted the 
last Royal Academy concert of the term at St. James's 
Hall on Dec, 18. The programme included a choral ode 
by Raff, with orchestral and pianoforte accompaniment, called 
“Die Tageszeiten,” and a violin concerto in A minor by 
Goldmark, both new compositions to London audiences. The 
concerto was ably performed by Mr. Philip Cathie, a pupil 
of M.Sauret. Another novelty—two movements from a suite de 
ballet, entitled “ Rameses II ’—from the pen of Mr. Granville 
Bantock, a student, won decided favour. Among the most 
promising executants we may name Miss Ethel Burns (pianist 

and violinist), Mr. Herbert Walenn (violoncellist), and 
Mr. Samuel Heath (baritone vocalist). 

The Strolling Players Amateur Orchestral Society gave 
their first concert of the season at St. James's Hall on Dee. 19, 
before a large and fashionable assembly of subscribers and 
friends. Included in an interesting but rather lengthy 
programme were Mr. Ebenezer Prout’s symphony in F, No. 3. 


and a suite, consisting of five numbers, arranged from 
M. Wormser’s charming music to “L’Enfant Prodigue.” Both 


works were executed with spirit by the orchestra, under its 
able conductor, Mr. Norfolk Megone; but the snite was a 
disappointment. Miss Kate Chaplin played a violin solo, and 
Mrs. Helen Trust and Miss Marian Mackenzie sang. 

Messrs, Gilbert and Cellier’s new comic opera, “The 
Mountebanks,” will not be produced at the Lyric Theatre until 
Tuesday, Dec. 29. This postponement was rendered essential 
by the indisposition of Mr. Cellier, who found himself unable 
to complete the finishing touches and write the overture to his 
opera in time for the earlier date that had been fixed. Every 
department of the mise en scéne is quite ready. 

We have received from Messrs. Chappell and Co, “Four 
Songs” by Lady Borthwick, published together, price four 
shillings net. The principal charm of these lyrics— 
for charm they unquestionably possess, and that in no 
mean degree—lies in their truthful expression and their 
symmetrical form. Lady Borthwick has sought to convey 
in simple, delicately harmonised melodies the poetic 
meaning of the lines she has chosen for musical illus- 
tration, ever heightening their effect by the aid of graceful and 
appropriate accompaniments. Perhaps the best number is the 
“Standchen,” which has a highly effective violin obbligato ; 
but the setting of Matthew Arnold's “Strew on her roses” is 
scarcely less beautiful, and, indeed, all four songs are well 
worth the attention of amateurs. 
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THE STORY OF THE ABERDEEN BELLS. 
BY THE’ REV. H. R. HAWGIS, MA. 
It is not too much to say that the Z/lustrated London News 
has saved the Aberdeen bells, As I pointed out several weeks 
ago, the magnificent carillon of thirty Belgian bells, by 
Severin van Aerschodt, ranging from some tons to some pounds 
in weight, was in eminent danger of being dismembered. As 
a start off, an old carillonneur had been got over, who 
reduced the blow of the hammer to a feeble tinkle, 
so as to require Icss exertion. Then the citizens were 
entirely unused to carillon music at all, and demanded an 
accuracy of tune unknown to carillon suites, Result, double 
disgust at the supposed feeble and discordant bells! But the 
Aberdeeners were not to be beaten, and, with the valiant 
Baillie Lyon and Councillor Simpson at their head, dispatched 
& deputation to me in London on behalf of the Town Council 
of Aberdeen. Then on they went to Belgium, to engage 
M Denyn, of Mechlin, the most eminent carillonneur living 
M Michaels of Mechlin, Belgian carillon mechanician—the 
onc to readjust the bell-hammers so as to get a full tone, the 
other te show what carillon-au-clavecin music really meant ; 
and now tor a whole week Aberdeen has been en /¢te : splendid 
earillon performances daily roll down from the tower of 
St Nicholas, and make music which is heard far away atthe 
docks and even out at sea; crowds of Aberdeeners assemble in 
the streets to listen to this novel and colossal form of music. 
When T saw the churchyard thronged on Friday and all the 
streets around the church crowded far into the night, after my 
lecture in the Townhall, and heard and saw M. Denyn valiantly 
mastering his tremendous team up in the tower—what time an 
elephantine galop or the long drawn-out sweetness of the 


Biue Bells” rushed and floated alternately over the city. 


why. T could hardly believe my ears, 

When in 1879, I stood before the Royal Institution, the 
first advocate of Belgian bells in England, and looked forward 
to the time when some large English town would have the public 
spirit to fit up some noble belfry with a suite of carillon bells 
vast 1n Belgium, little did I think that my dream would be 
realised at Aberdeen on so magnificent a scale in 1891. But 
prophecies have a way of fulfilling themselves, and the thing 
has been done. It is true I am responsible for the Aberdeen 
bells—by my advice they were cast at Louvain—but I had not 
heard them; and, hearing of the disappointment at Aberdeen— 
1G was with some anxiety, perhaps nervousness, that I accepted 
the Lown Councils invitation (although it had been made at 
my own suggestion) to go up and explain to the Aberdceners 
ithe Townhall what they had a right to expect, why they 
had been disappointed, and how their legitimate demands 
might be realised. Let me at once say I was received by 
the Lord Provost and the Town Council in conclave with 
open-minded candour and the most courteous indulgence. 
but directly I heard the experimental performance I felt 
the battle was won There was nothing now but to get the 
vells played often enough, and to get the people to understand 
what to expect and how to listen. All talk of feeble “tinkle 
tiunkle was at an end; the volume of sound was splendid 
Of course, a treble bell has not the body of a bass bell, any 
more than the top notes of the pianoforte ; the carillon is a 
delicate, though colossal, musical instrument of thirty or forty 
notes, and not merely a peal of twelve big bells. The out-of- 
tune ervr is more difficult to deal with. The difficulty of 
tuning two octaves together is great, and with three octaves 
it is greater. All carillon suites are, and can be, from the 
nature of the vehicle, but approximately in tune; the 
pianoforte or violin standard must no more be looked for in 
« carillon than the refinements of a miniature in a stage- 
painters work. Carillon music has its own specialty, and 
just as the violin is better in tune than any organ ; but the 
organ bas emotional qualities unattainable by the violin, so 
the organ is better in tune than the carillon, although the 
carillon has emotional specialties unattainable by any other 
instrument or instruments, the orchestra not excepted. It is 
just this carillon specialty of sound to which we English are 
entirely anused. Each bell, in addition to its note, generates 
an immense volume of related sounds when all the bells are 
We thus have a mighty ocean of sound, on the 
surface of which float certain vague and dreamy funda- 
mental notes, picking out a tune and its harmonies. 
‘The whole of the human nervous system is flooded and 
thrilled by and bathed in this sound - ocean, to begin 
with—that is the specialty, and the listening ear learns soon 
to discern in a kind of sound-mirage the ghostly muarmurs— 
hollow. resonant, and dream-like suggestions of well-known 
tunes and haunting harmonies. Time and habit, as well as an 
average musical sensibility, are, no doubt, required to hear the 
carillon aright. After a bit we get hypnotised by the sound- 
ocean, and we accept the weird suggestion of melodies and 
harmonies without feeling that exact tune is essential. 
lt is quite conceivable that many musicians may not care 
about the specialty of carillon music, and they are entitled to 
their opinion, and many who know just enough about music 
to say the bells are not in tune will make short work with 
the best carillon. But let them not speak for others. Some 
people do not like Browning's poems because they seem 
obscure ; Wagner, because he is complicated ; olives are to some 
vapid, and pickles too pungent, while tobacco is nauseating— 
they have no turn for the specialty, voila tout. I have heard 
people denounce Turner's pictures as indistinct and Turner's 
incidental figure-drawing as inaccurate and blotchy. Well, what 
Turner’s colour-atmosphere is to painting, that the carillon 
sound-ocean is to music ; while,as a point of fact, a blotchy 
fisherman or an elongated milkmaid no more destroys the value 
of a Turner than does a note not in accurate tune, floating 
in the sound-ocean, destroy the value of carillon music—the 
effect and value of the things in question depend upon so 
many other qualities besides in the one case accurate anatomy, 
and in the other case accurate tune. 

I had a word to say abont the Duke of Westminster's 
Belgian carillon at Eaton Hall—an obvious failure, due to 
perfectly removable causes—and the Cattistock bells; which 
still wait for a keyboard and even a barrel ; but I have outrun 
my space. Let me say, in conclusion, that never again, as I 
have done in “ Music and Morals,” shall I recommend English 
mechanism for Belgian bells. Mr.‘Taylor, of. Loughborough, 
perhaps the most eminent bellfounder in England, feels this 
so strongly that he has just sent over to Mechlin and got 
M. Michaels to make him a barrel. I am glad’ that Mr. 
‘Taylor agrees with me also about the Aberdeen bells, 
He has inspected them, and declares that they are about as 
fine as they can be ‘The pluck and enterprise of the Aberdeen 
Fown Council, in the teeth of some opposition, is beyond 
praise. Let them now get without delay a well-arranged 
barrel to play tunes at the hour, ‘This will be the best 
education for the people in carillon music, and prepare them 
to appreciate a carillonneur when they get the chance. 
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IN THE DOLLS’ HALL. 


The annual Christmas exhibition of toys and dolls contributed 
by kind ladies, at the invitation of the proprietor and editor of 
Truth, a well-known Society journal, to be distributed among 
poor children at the London hosnitals and similar institutions, 











PEASANT. 


THE OLD JUDGE. A YOUNG 
has taken place as usual, but was held this time at the Poly- 
technic, in Upper ‘Regent St-eet. The collection of dolls, 
arranged in the large tank constructed for a swimming-bath, 
was remarkable for the variety and artistic fancy of itscostume | 
figures, some of which were ‘of larger size tlian had been hitherto 
seen, as big as most of the real living children who will be 
delighted with them. Their attire, cither of fashional 1: 
modern patterns or representing the dress of romantic past 
ages, foreign nations, pastoral and rustic peasantry, and 
notable persons in history or in tales of fiction, was designed 


with much taste and ingenuity, and was beautifully made, the 
richest silk, satin, or velvet being often used for materials. 
The great hall was chiefly occupied by the different kinds of 
children’s toys, in which figures and groups of animals, some 
made capable of mechanical motions or the emission of sounds 
resembling those of life, constituted a spectacle worthy of atten- 
tive study. Models of houses, farmyards and stables, shops, 
playgrounds, armies and military camps, railways, carriages, 
and steam-ships, not forgetting Noah's Ark, were displayed ip 
satisfactory completeness: indeed, most of the toys were 
too good, as artifical products, leaving too little exercire for 
the childish imagination in the way of “make-believe.” 
But this seems to be a besetting tendency of all fancy work 
artistic, theatrical, or literary, in the present age, 





LA TOSCA, 


HARDANGER WOMAN, 
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DECORATING THE PULPIT. 


BY MARCELLA WALKER. 
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AN ENGLISH PASTORAL. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Author of “ God and the Man,” “ The Shadow of the Sword,” de 


eniblihanelas 
CHAPTER XXIIT. 
CATHERINE. 
O frail Love! O pale Love! O Love once bright and warm, 
You crouch beneath my cottage porch and watch the weary storm, 
The rain beats on your naked breast and soaks your wings of gold, 
And like a mortal child you droop, and shiver in the cold. 
O pale Love! O frail Love! what is that ye see 
Out in the night? A br dal wreath or funeral flowers for me? 
I wait and weary here within, and hear you stir out there, 
Yct fear to ope the door and hear the message that you bear. 
Songs of the Fells. 
‘* Miss Catherine ! ’’ cried the Shepherd, startled by the sudden 
apparition, while George raised his head in amazement, and 
the Gaffer trembled 
as if his last hour had 
come. 
Pallid and breath- 
less, with the raindrops 


se 


streaming down her i 
face, and her great 
eyes full of strange 


light, the mistress of 
the farm looked as if 
she had come upon 
some terrible errand. 
At a glance, she noted 
the agony of the young 
man, but the look she 
cast upon him was 
without tenderness or 
pity; then she gazed 
at the Gaffer, and her 
face grew harder still. 


‘*Nowt has hap- 
pened, Miss Cather- 
ine?’’ asked Jasper, 


while she paused upon 
the threshold. 

She shook her head, 
closed the door, and 
walked slowly into the 
room. As she came 
nearer, the Gaffer 
shrunk up in his chair, 
thinking, ‘‘ She knows 
everything, and I’m 
a lost man.’’ But 
suddenly, to the as- 
tonishment of all pre- 
sent, she forced a 
laugh, and throwing 
off her dripping cloak, 
looked wildly from one 
to another. 

‘*Did you take me 
for a ghost?”’ she said. 


** Nothing has hap- 
pened ; nothing is mn 


goingtohappen! Only 
I came over to havea 
talk with George !”’ 

At the mention of 
his name, the young 
man rose to his feet 
and passed his hand 
across his face, while 
the Shepherd,  ap- 
proaching Catherine, 
touched her lightly on 
the arm. 

‘*What is it, Miss 
Catherine ¥’’ he said 
softly. 

She glanced at him 


y 
i 


Il 
| 
} 


{ 


and laughed again, 
this time very ner- 


vously, but made no 
reply. Meantime the 
Gafter had risen too, 
and was waiting the 
issue with an air: in 
which dread of conse- 
quences and obse- 
qulousness were curi- 
ously blent. 

Then suddenly, 
with a wild flying 
flicker, the candle went 
out, and the room was 
completely dark. 

The darkness gave 
Catherine courage, and 
she spoke again. 

‘*[ sent for you, 
George. Why did you 
not come ?”’ 

No answer. 

‘Can't ye speak, 
you?*’- snarled the 
Gaffer, shuffling across 
the room and stum- 
bling as he went; but 
still net a word. In 
the dead silence that 
ensued they could hear 
the Gaffer groping in 
the ‘cupboard for 
another candle, which he lighted as he held in his hand, and 
then, returning to the table, stuck it into the warm socket of 
the old candlestick. Then, in the dim light, they saw Catherine 
still standing erect and pale. 

‘* A fine welcome,”’ she said, in a low voice that betrayed 
increasing agitation. ‘‘Is the man dumb? Well, I came 
here to talk to him, and talk to him I will!’ and, so saying, 
she sat down in the chair vacated by Jasper. 


“That’s right, that’s right!’ piped old Kingsley, 
trembling like a leaf. ‘‘You’re kindly welcome, Miss 


Catherine, and my son Jarge’’—— 

She interrupted him instantly, with a wave of the hand and 
a flash of her scornful eyes. 

‘¢ What I’ve got to say must be said to neither you nor to 
any man but George alone. Leave us together! Leave us, 
d’ye hear! for if you speak another word to me I shall go as I 
came.”’ 

The Gaffer gasped and clutched the table, while George 
stepped forward and spoke for the first time. 
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‘© What do you wish to say to me?”’ he asked. 

‘“T’ll tell you that when we’re alone,’’ she answered. 

Jasper, get you gone !—you ’re not wanted here; and as for 
you’’ (again she looked at the Gaffer) ‘‘ out of sight and out of 
hearing, if you please !”’ 

The Gaffer hesitating, Jasper gripped him by the arm. 

** Hereaway wi’ me,’’ he said, and he drew the old man to 
the door, pushed him before him, and followed him into the 
darkness of the storm. 

A long pause ensued. George waited, his face set hard in 
pain, while Catherine, her eyes fixed upon the floor, fought as 
if for breath, her colour coming and going, her right hand 
raised from time to time to her parched lips. 

At last she spoke. 

‘‘There ’s been trouble enough between us all, and I want 
to set it right. It’s not for your sake or mine I’ve come here, 
but for Bridget’: ; my back’s strong enough to bear its load, 
and so, perhaps, is yours. And don’t think I’m hard or 
angry--that’sall over now ; but at first—at first—I hated you 





** Yau’re better than pretty, Catherine—you’re beautiful as a summer day !”’ 


and yours with a bitter hate, and thought that forgiveness 
would rever come.” 

She had got thus far, when her smothered emotion almost 
mastered her, and she paused, as if choking, her eyes dim 
with tears. 

** Don’t say another word !”’ cried George. 

**Nay, you shall hear me out!’’ she said, conquering 
herself ina moment. ‘‘ You ’ve got to hear me, George Kingsley, 
and take back the evil things you ’ve thought and said of me. 
I’ve humbled myself in coming here, but I’ll humble myself 
more if you like, for Bridget’s sake. I’ve brought you a 
message from her—will you hear it ?”’ 

If you wish it, Catherine.” 

**Tt’s not what J wish or you wish,’’ she .answered almost 
fiercely, ‘‘ but what is right and just before God. You thought 
I wanted to part you—you thought (God forgive you!) that I 
hate@ my sister enough to wish her dead—more than that, 
enongh to take her life!’’ 

Gearge stood thunderstruck, for it became clear to him in 
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a moment that Catherine had no suspicion of the truth. His 
first thought, upon her sudden appearance, had been that she 
had learned everything, and her manner to his father had 
confirmed that impression; but now it was obvious that he 
had been mistaken. 

‘* What are you saying?’ he exclaimed. 
thoughts ever entered my head. I knew 
sridget. I knew’’—— 

** Don't lie to me !”’ 
and shame me more and more! 
swore never again to come beneath my roof 
and shamed to come there, after what 
done.’’ 

‘* Who has told you this?’’ asked George, with increasing 
consternation. ‘‘ You needn’t answer, for I know—it was 
Geoffrey. Yes, I did say that—I did say that after what had 
happened I could not come again; but I meant—I meant 
Oh, don't ask me what I meant, but I swear before God that I 
was thinking no evil of you! Geoffrey mistook me—the curse 
I called was not on 
your roof, but mine! 
The hand that parted 
us was not yours, 
Catherine, but 
another’s —and — 
and ’’- 

As he hesitated in 
horror, there was a 
cry and a struggle at 
the door, and a figure, 
wild and rain-bedrag- 
gled, tottered into the 
room. It was the 
Gaffer, holding out his 
hand, and moaning in 
despair 

** Hold yourtonguc 
Jarge 4 Hold your 
tongue! Don't ’ee lie 
agin your father ! agin 
your own fleslt and 
blood! ”’ 

How find a ‘imile 
to describe the miser- 


‘No such cruel 
that you loved 


she cried. ‘‘ Don’t make bad worse, 
You cursed my house—you 
that you were sick 
I’d thought and 


able old man, now 
rendered half mad 
with shame and dread. 
Like a raven half 
drowned, with dank 


and ruffled plumage, 
or like an animated 
scarecrow after a long 
day of rain, or like 
anything else hideous 
and degraded and 
woebegone, stood the 
Gaffer, shivering and 
mumbling and croak 
ing in a very agony 
of despair. Catherine 
looked at him, looked 
at George, looked back 
again at the Gaffer. 
Then all the truth 
dawned on her, or 
rather struck her like 
a blow. 

She sprang to her 
feet and clutched the 
Gaffer by the arm ; he 
recoiled and cowered. 

‘*My God!” she 
cried. ‘‘ Then it was 
you ! you ! ye 

And upon the very 
words, and the hor- 
vified gesture which 
accompanied them, the 
Gaffer collapsed like « 
house of cards, tumbled 
incontinently on the 
floor, and, looking up 
thence with imploring 
little eyés, seemed to 
await his doom. 

Catherine tui ncd to 
George. 

‘And you knew 
”? she demanded. 

Without speaking, 
George bowed his head, 
It was now Catherine’ 
turn to collapse ; witli 
a sharp cry of horror 
she fell back, but 
George caught her and 
placed her gently in 
a chair. ‘Then, as sli 
lay there half swocn- 
ing, Jasper the Shep- 
herd entered, and, 
kneeling by her, while 
George bent over her, 
took her by the hand. 

‘Don’t ’ee grieve, 
Miss Catherine!’’ he 
said tenderly. ‘“ It 
be all for the best, 
and ’tis well ye know; 
soon or late ‘twas 
bound to come out, for 
evil things they rot 
and fill the wholesome 
air. ’Twas from me that old Cain got the poison-stuff—he 
swore ’twas to kill a poor hound—but ’twas thy sister Bridget 
he thought to kill! Ay, and he would ha’ killed her, me 
not by!” 

‘*T wunderstand,’’ moaned Catherine, shuddering. ‘I 
understand!’’ And strangely enough, as her senses gathered 
the truth in all its fullness, relief came to her, and her tears 
began to flow. Hideous as it all was, it was less terrible to her 
than the thought that George had thought her so infinitely 
base. She wept and wept now, like a child. 

Meantime, the Gaffer, gathering his old bones together, 
crawled into a corner, rose, and stood peering wildly at the 
group ; then, in a new access of terror, he groped his way to 
the door, wlrere he ‘paused again, his lean limbs giving way 
beneath him, and clung desperately struggling to the latch ; 
finally, with a feeble croak, he plunged out into the darkness 
and disappeared. 

‘*Let him go!”’ muttered Jasper. 
wash the smut off his wretched soul! 
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Ye know now why this poor lad was too shamed 
Tell him you forgive 


Catherine. 
and heartbroken to face you and yourn. 
him, Missie, tell him that! ”’ 

With a heavy sigh, Catherine reached up her hand and 
placed it fora moment in that of George, then, shuddering 
struggled to her feet. 


ATTAIN, Sie 


‘*T’ll go home now,’’ she said in a low voice. ‘* Come, 
Jasper !" 

** Nay, nay,’’ said the Shepherd. ‘‘ There be more yet to 
say and do. Don't ’ee think o’ yon old man, but of the poor 
wench as suffer’d so sore through his misdeeds.”’ 


But here George broke in firmly but decisively— 

‘Catherine is right,’’ he said. ‘‘She knows well that I 
must suffer for my father’s sin. He is my father, ’spite of 
all, and the stain on him is a stain on me. I’ll only ask 
Catherine one last favour—to hold her peace and to spare the 
old man for my sake.”’ 

‘** I'll do that, George,’ she answered. 
never know.”’ 


** Bridget must 


‘Don't ’ee count on that,’ said the Shepherd. i Maybe 
the little one has a guess already; for how could she be of 
guessing, know how it all happened, and how as the Gaffe 
gave her the stuff to drink’ She knows, Miss Catherine, but 
she “s been silent for George's sake !”’ 

This was a new light on the situation, and a keen one. 
Without replying, Catherine turned from the two men and 
crossed to the window, looking out inte the darkness of the 
night. She stood thus for some time, her face unseen, think- 
ing it all over. Minute by minute she grew more resolved and 
strong: and at last, when she turned and spoke, her face was 
calm, and all traces of pain seeme d gone 

‘George,’ she said, holding out her hand. 


‘Yes, Catherine,’ he answered, taking her hand in his. 
Then, gently drawing her hand away, she continued 
‘You must hear Bridget’s message now. It’s this—that 
loves you still with her whole heart, and begs that you will 
come to her and be friends once more.’’ 

This speech was a little sophistical, for poor Bridget had 
stid nothing of the kindin words. Catherine, indeed, was only 
interpreting her sister’s will and wish, which she knew so well. 


‘I believe that Jasper has spoken the truth,’’ she con- 
tinued, while George stood silent in despair. ‘* Bridget 
guesses everything, but nothing can change her heart. Only 


one-man can comfort her and make her happy, and that’s the 
man she has loved from the beginning. Promise to come to 
her—promise to make her your wife.”’ 

**“My wife!’’ cried George. ‘‘ After what has passed! 
After my father’’ . 

** Your father’s guilt is not yours,’ replicd Catherine. ‘‘ The 
curse he thought to bring you may become a blessing. And 
atter all the Gaffer’s more like a madman than a sane Christian 
soul, and maybe all this will melt his heart and change him 
before he goes to face his Maker. So listen, George! I’ve told 
you one errand that brought me here to-night, but there’s 
another. When Bridget and you marry, it will be share and 
share alike with her and me. I always meant it so. She’ll 
have half my money and half my land to set up housekeeping, 
and if you do as I’ve said, why, then, I'll throw my blessing 
in 

As she ended, her face wore the ghost of its old smile, and 
she held out her hand again. 


Half an hour later, Catherine walked slowly home, escorted 
by the old Shepherd. 

The rain still fell fitfully, but the wind had risen to halfa 
south-west gale, and through the driving clouds appeared the 
waning moon. For the first time after many days, Catherine 
felt at peace with herself and with the world. The knowledge 
that George had never misunderstood or despised her, added to 
the consciousness of her own supreme self-sacrifice, brought a 
sense of rest, sad yet happy, like that we feel after we have 
stood by a holy deathbed and witnessed the passing away of 
some beautiful soul. 

And the deathbed by which this woman had stood was that 
of her own love, her first love, and perchance hér last. She 
knew now that it was all over, that the love she mourned would 
never arise again, that nightime and daytime it would be some- 
thing to remember with solemn tears. It was dead, quite dead. 
The earth would close over it, and the grass and flowers would 
cover it, and Bridget and George would stand above it, as above 
a quiet grave. 

All the stormy passion had ebbed from her heart; she 
even wondered now that it had ever flowed there. As she had 
looked into George's face that night, and held his hand, she 
had felt no tremor of the old yearning. He seemed to her 
only her sister's lover and future husband, that was all. Had 
there been no Bridget to stand betweei them, she could have 
parted from him without a sigh. As she gazed up to the 
moon, and thought of the madness that had passed, she felt 
that she was not only purified but heart-whole. ‘ 

She had settled it all with George Kingsley. He had sworn, 
if the’shame of his father’s crime could be hidden, and if 
Bridget’s heart was unchanged, to become her husband. Not 
without a struggle had he yielded to his own happiness, but, 
conquered by Catherine’s magnanimity, he had given his assent. 

Through the dark lanes they walked on, until they came 
close to the farm where Bridget lay asleep. Then Jasper, 
parting with his mistress, bent his head before her as before 
some holy woman. 

**God has strengthen’d ’ce, Miss Catherine,’’ he said 
gently. ‘‘ He's taught ’ee His own charm to bring forgetful- 
ness. May His blessing rest for ever on you and yourn.”’ 

And he left her at the threshold, with a solemn ‘‘ Good- 
night!’”’ 

It was close on midnight as she entered the kitchen, where 
a lamp was dimly burning. A figure, seated in the ingle, 
looked up as she closed the door behind her. 

‘*Geoffrey !’’ she exclaimed, recognising him. 
brings you here at this hour?” 

‘*T was waiting for you,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I found the 
door open and the light burning, and I knew you were not 
a-bed.”’ 

She took off her damp cloak and bung it up, as he 
continued— 

***Tis no weather for you to be wandering out so late. I 
doubt you ’re wet through.” 

**I’d business out yonder with George Kingsley and his 
father. I found Jasper there, and he brought me home. ’Tis 
all settled now—George and Bridget are to be man and wife.”’ 

She spoke lightly and with an assumption of content, but 
she was nervous before the eyes which she knew were fixed 
wonderingly upon her. She remembered, too, the events of 

that day and the part which Geoffrey had taken in them. 

Geoffrey rose with a sigh, not daring to question her as to 
what had occurred. 

[ll go, now I've seen you safe; ‘tis late, and you must 
be tired out ”’ 

** Nay, I’m not sleepy,”’ she answered, smiling. ‘‘ Sit down 
a bit if you’ve a mind.” 

And she drew up a chair and sat down herself. Geoffrey, 
however, remained standing, his back to the ingle, looking 
down upon her. 


, 


** What 
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Then, partly to relieve her own embarrassment, she told 
him how she had made it all up with the Kingsleys, and had 
promised to dower her sister with half she possessed. Not a 
word did she speak of the dreadful secret, or of the scene 
which had taken place at the Warren Farm; she thought all 
that was sacred, even from Geoffrey. 

He listened quietly, nodding approval of all her plans, 
asking no questions, expressing no doubts or misgivings. His 
heart was too full of its own yearning: he was too happy in 
tle presence of the woman who was all his world. But when 
she had finished, he said, in a low voice, not looking into 
her face— 

‘‘T was sure it would end so, Catherine, for I knew you 
better than you knew yourself. But when Bridget weds 
George, and takes half the money and half the land, what 
will become of you? Will you bide here still on the old farm, 
or go and dwell with them?” 

‘*T’ve never thought of that,’’ she answered. ‘‘ But no, 
man and wife are best alone ! Maybe—no,”’ she added, with a 
forced laugh, ‘‘I shall stay here as before, and farm the land, 
with you for my right-hand man.”’ 

Geoffrey sighed and shook his head. 

‘*T fear that can’t be. It’s been on my mind for many a 
day to say what I came to say to-night. I must leave the 
farm and find another home—maybe, over seas.’’ 

‘* Leave the farm!’’ she echoed. ‘* Leave me now, when I 
most want a friend! You'll never do that, Geoffrey ?”’ 

‘**T must,”’ he said; ‘I think I should go mad if I stayed 
here!”’ 

And with these words all the long pent-up passion of his 
soul broke loose ; his voice trembled, his eyes grew dim, and 
his limbs shook beneath him. Startled by the change in 
his tone, she looked up and saw that his face was contracted as 
if with mental pain. 

‘* What ails you, Geoffrey? Are you ill?’’ 

It was a foolish question, for she knew as well as he what 
ailed him. Ever since her meeting with Jasper on the Weald 
she had known it, and had often thought it over to herself. 
Her own great sufferings, also, helped her to understand those 
of the man who all his life had been devoted to her—so that 
when, after a pause, he spoke again, her heart responded sadly 
to every word— 

** Don’t think, Catherine, that I want to add one straw to 
the heavy load you’ve had to bear. I’m your friend still, 
your faithful friend till death; but I built too much on my 
own strength, and now I feel that I’m only a coward, who 
must run away. You know why, Catherine—you must know 
why! You cannot have been so blind for all these years! I’m 
a fool for my pains, I know, but I’ve loved you all my life !”’ 

He paused, and she was silent. ‘Then he went on— 

‘*It was like death to me to see you takirg your love to 
another man; yet, God knows, if it could have been I’d have 
placed you in that man’s arms and been your friend and brother 
etill !”? 

‘*T know that, Geoffrey,’’ she answered, touched to the 
soul by his devotion. 

**And when I saw your death-struggle, so like my own, I 
prayed God to comfort you, to bring you peace. Well, the 
Lord has heard my prayer—you’ve done by your flesh and 
blood as I’d have done by you. But what I ’ve borne once, I 
shall never be able to bear again. Another man will come 
another man will be to you what George was once—and so, 
after all, ’tis better I should go.”’ 

** Geoffrey !’’ she cried, holdin out her hand. 

** Yes, Catherine.”’ 

**T shall never play the fool again—I’m cured for ever of 
all that. Don’t leave me! stay with me! I’ve no friend in 
all the world but you !”’ 

He bent over her, took her hand, und kissed it tenderly ; 
while, turning her face away, she wept in silence. 

It was indeed as she had said: in all the world she had but 
one friend, and he was by her side; but the deadness of the 
old passion was too heavy on her soul for her to think of love. 
Geoffrey was her brother, nothing more. 

Still holding her hands in his, he spoke again— 

** And there’s another thing, Catherine —I can’t bear to see 
you suffer. I know well that you can never care for any other 
man as you have cared for George; for ’tis my own heart tells 
me—love like that never comes twice in a lifetime. And I’m 
not so mean and far-gone as to think that you could ever care 
for me. I should never have asked that!) ‘To remain by your 
side, to watch over you, to be your servant, would have been 
enough, so long as no other came to win what I could never 
hope to gain.”’ 

‘*Let it be like that, then!’’ she cried eagerly. ‘* Never, 
never, never shall I care for any other! Ah, you needn’t be 
afraid! ’’ 

He drew his hand away, and placed it softly on the head 
that was bowed before him. 

‘* There ’s more sorts of love than one, maybe,’’ he said. 
** Tt isn’t in Nature that you should live alone, and another 
sort of love willcome. God never made one so pretty to live 
without love at all! ”’ 

So pretty! Had any other man spoken the word, she 
would have thought he mocked her. Even from Geoffrey the 
epithet seemed strange and far-fetched. 

** Nay, nay, Geoffrey,’ she said, with a faint hysterical 
laugh ; ‘‘I’m none of your pretty ones. ,All the world knows 
I *m coarse and common—the stuff that old maids are fashionéd 
of.’ 

His hand moved softly over her hair, with a touch of bene- 
diction. 

** You're better than pretty, Catherine—you ’re beautiful as 
a summer day !”’ 

She turned, still laughing, and looked into his eyes. What 
a depth of passionate tenderness was there ! — Yes, it was true; 
he was in earnest. In his eyes, at least, she was beautiful 
and fair—something to bend down to and to worship. It was 
a new experience to be so loved, and it brought with it a 
wondering pleasure. ‘The warm blood mantled her cheeks 
under that ardent gaze 

‘*Promise to stay !*? she murmured. ‘‘Give me time— 
some day, perhaps—some day ”’ 

His answer was to take her face between his two strong 
hands, and to kiss her gently on the forehead. 

**T’ll do as you bid me,” he said. “God bless you, 
Catherine !”’ 

And he walked out into the night, happier than he had 
ever been, or had hoped to be. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE HOME-COMING OF LOVERS. 

O bright Love! O white Love! still beauteous and divine; 

You've waited for the night to pass and for the dawn to shine, 

But now you lift the latch and look with merry face on me, 

While all the birds begin to sing their morning melodie. 

© fair Love! O rare Love! the light of morning grows; 

There's golden rain on ar boughs and dew upon the rose; 

The Earth is smiling thro’ her tears on every living thing, 

And I am laughing like a child to hear the news you bring. 

Songs of the Fells, 

Left alone in the farm, George Kingslcy sat pondering for a 
long time over the events of that night. Although he had 
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yivided to Catherine’s entreaties, and had promised to see 
Bridget the next day, his heart was still troubled, and he still 
felt the bitter sense of shame. Hours passed by, and he still 
sat brooding over the future and the past. Then, when it was 
long past midnight, he remembered the lateness of the hour, 
and realised that his father had not returned. 

He walked to the door and looked out. 

The wind was higher than ever, but the rain was still 
falling ; cloud after cloud, as it passed over the moon, melted 
into faint luminous film and fell in feeble showers. 

What could keep the old man? Where could he be 
wandering or hiding? He was, as a rule, cne who went to 
bed betimes, and rose with the lark; and to be still abroad at 
such an hour and in such weather was indeed a new and wild 
departure. 

After all, he was George’s father, and not even a crime so 
horrible as that which he had contemplated could dissolve the 
bond of flesh and blood. Amid all the young man’s loathing had 
arisen a subtle sense of pity; for, indeed, the Gaffer’s agony 
and terror had been accompanied with such strange manifesta- 
tions of both mental and physical disturbance that even a 
harder heart than George’s might have been touched, 

Perhaps he was hiding in some of the out-buildings? To 
ascertain if this were the case, George walked round, and 
called his father again and again by name. No voice 
responded. 

Growing more and more uneasy every moment, he 
wandered on towards the cony-haunted fields which surrounded 
the house and gave it its nume. The wind howled and the 
rain fell, with intervals of dim moonlight and total darkness. 
The young man’s terror deepened. He was convinced now 
that some accident must have happened. 

‘Father, are you there?’’ he cried again and again into 
the darkness. 

Walking rapidly this way and that, uncertain which 
direction to take, he came upon the stagnant pond into which 
the Gaffer, after his interview with Jasper, had cast the fatal 
phial, and as he was turning away from it, he stumbled over 
a human figure lying huddled up on the ground. With a 
terrified exclamation, he bent down, and found what he had 
been seeking—his father, limp and motionless as if dead. 

He lifted him up, and, raising him towards the moonlight, 
which just then shone out clearly, saw that the face was black 
and distorted, the eyes glaring vacantly, the mouth covered 
with foam. His first thought was that the old man had expired. 
A breath, a faint motion of the limbs, showed that he still 
lived. ‘Trembling and horror-stricken, he laid him down, 
knelt by him, and tried to restore him to consciousness, in vain. 

Then all grew dark, and heavy rain fell. Determined to 
gct the stricken creature to shelter as soon as possible, he 
raised the Gaffer in his strong arms, and staggered with him 
towards the house. ; 

The load was a light one—only a little flesh and a few old 
bones, but he tottered beneath its weight. Tl ortunately he 
had not far to go, and before many minutes had passed he had 
reached the farm kitchen, and set down his load in the old 
armchair which the Gaffer had occupied so many years. 

There lay the old man, a confused and helpless heap, more 
dead than living. 1t was clear now that he had been seized 
by some sort of fit. His face was drawn to one side and 
bloated with blood, his arms and limbs hung limply, and his 
eyeballs did not contract in the light of the candle. 

Searching in the cupboard, George found some brandy, 
kept in an old physic bottle as a precious ‘‘ medicine ’’; and 
with this he moistened the lifeless lips, managing at the same 
time to pour a little down the throat. ‘The Gaffer still 
remained unconscious, but his breathing became heavier and 
more perceptible. 

At his wits’ end what to do next, George finally decided to 
bear the old man up to bed. This he did, struggling with his 
burden up the narrow stairs, until he reached the sleeping- 
chambcr. ‘Then he ran downstairs and brouglit up the light, 
after which he placed his father on the bed, stripped him of 
his outer raiment, shoes, and stockings, and arranged the 
pillows beneath his head. ‘There the Gaffer lay, as sorry a 
wreck of humanity as was ever beheld by human eyes. 

The cottages where the farm-labourers dwelt were situated 
at some little distance, and George did not dare to leave the 
bedside. From time to time he administered more brandy, 
still without avail. When the grey dawn broke, the old man 
still lay unconscious, a waif floating miserably between two 
tides, that of Life and that of Death. 

At early morning @ labourer crossed the yard, and George 
sang out to him to run at once for Dutton. It was broad day- 
light before the man of science arrived. The moment he saw 
the patient he shook his head. 

“* Cerebral effusion, strong enough to knock down an ox! 
He’s warm, and that’s all,’’ said Dutton. 

‘* Will he live ?”’ asked George, eagerly, feeling for the first 
time in his life a tender interest in the author of his being, 
und looking at the bed through rising tears. Yes, that poor 
wreck of a living man was his father, and it was pitiful to see 
him cast so low. 

‘*1Te may and he mayn't,’’ answered Dutton. ‘ I wouldn't 
give tuppence for his life myself. Put some warm bottles to 
his feet, and I ’ll send him some physic.’’ 

‘* He’s stirring,’’ cried George, suddenly. 

And at that moment, indeed, a gleam of consciousness came 
into the wrinkled face, and the foam-fleck’d lips moved as if 
striving for utterance. Dutton bent over him, lifted his right 
arm, and then released it; it fell limp and powerless on the 
bed. 

‘‘Hemiplegia!’’ muttered Dutton. ‘‘He may linger a 
bit, but he’s an old man, and he’ll never rise again.” 


3ut the Gaffer was of a tough breed, hard to kill. A few 
weeks afterwards he had recovered sufficiently to be carried 
downstairs and to occupy his old seat by the fire. Yet, 
although the withered body retained a portion of its old life, 
the power of speech had almost gone, and the keen eyes were 
glassy and dim. 

The news of the Gaffer’s collapse soon spread far and wide, 
and caused, to tell the truth, little or no lamenting. George, 
however, watched and nursed the invalid as if he had been the 
best, not the worst, of fathers. 

Then, one day, after a few meetings out-o’-doors, Catherine 
and Bridget came over, and Bridget asked pcrmission to sit 
now and then with the old man. At first George refused 
peremptorily, but Bridget said— ; 

‘‘Let bygones be bygones, George. He’s your father ! 
And George realised then, by her manner, that she knew the 
truth, that, as Jasper had affirmed, she had guessed it from the 
first. 

When she first entered the kitchen, the Gaffer, lying 
propped up by pillows, made no sign of recognition, so that 
what George most dreaded, a convulsion of feeling at the sight 
of the pretty creature whom the Gaffer had so hated, did not 
take place. He did not know her, indeed he hardly knew 
anyone except his son; but gradually, from day to day, as 
Bridget’s visits increased, he seemed to take pleasure in her 
presence, and to be dimly aware of her as of some gentle 
nurse. 
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And thus, for the first time in his life, the egregious and 
impossible Gaffer, once the terror of friends and enemies 
alike, became an object of human interest. Surely a miracle 
inceed! ' 


A year has passed away, and Amanda and Jabez are seated 
asain under the shelter of a tree, in a corner of the hayfield. 
it is the noontide siesta, or, to speak more properly, the noon- 
tide siesta is just over, and already the mowers are busy yonder 
in the sunshine. 

**Amandy !”° 

‘* Yes, Jabez!’’ 

‘** Where ’s Measter Jarge?”’ 

‘‘Coming o’er the meadow 
mistress. Eh, but she looks bonnie ! 
the sun shines on !’ 

**Wedlock ’s a vulish thing ! 


yonder with the young 
Happy is the bride as 


” 


said Jabez, with a grin. 








** Have you seen Miss 


wo 


‘And. men be vulish creatures! returned Amanda, 
holding up a big fat hand on which a gold ring was 
gleaming. ; 

‘“‘How many days since young mistress was marricd, 
vou f “ss 
"Why, a whole month, 
after the Gaffer died.’’ 

** And you and me? 

‘“Twenty year, to my counting! returned Amanda, 
throwing a bunch of hay into the man’s face; whereupon he 
caught her round the waist and kissed her with a smack of 
hearty enjoyment. 

Just then, as if Time had rolled back again, and it was a 
year ago, the gate of the field opencd, and Geoffrey Doone rode 
in on his roadster. 

* Quiet, ye vule! There ’s Measter Geoffrey !* 

And as Geoffrey rode up, Amanda jumped to her feet and 
curtsied low. Jabez rose too, and touched his forelock. 

‘‘Tdle as ever!’’ said Geoffrey; withasunny smile. ‘I 
thought wedlock would have cured you!”’ 

Jabez grinned. 


ye dumbledore! Just a month 


“ 


” 


” 
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‘Lord love ’ee, Measter Geoffrey, wedlock be a cure for 
many thing, but none acure for that !”’ 

‘* Have you seen Miss Catherine ?’’ he asked. 

**She’s out yonder in the five-acre,’’ answered Amanda, 
whereupon Geoffrey nodded lightly and rode on. 

Jabez watched him until he was out of earshot, then, 
scratching his head, and winking at Amanda, he observed - 

‘* Miss Catherine ! allays Miss Catherine! I doubt there ‘ll 


be another couple o’ vules before long.”’ 
‘Sure enough,’’? returned Amanda. ‘‘’I'was bound to 


happen,’’ and tying on her sun-hat she strode away across the 
fields, followed by her liege lord. 


Geoffrey found Catherine busy among the haymakers—the 
same simple Catherine, brown with the sun and full of sunny 
health. She saw him coming, and ran to his horse’s side. 

**So George and Bridget have come back ?’’ he said gaily. 


Catherine ?”’ he asked. 


** Yes, and brought good weather and good luck with them. 
There they are!” 

The young couple, hand in hand like children, were moving 
thither across the field—Bridget, dainty and well-dressed as 
ever, George in a dark summer suit. The moment they 
appeared the haymakers gave them a hearty cheer. Bridget 
blushed and, running to her sister, kissed her fondly, while 
George and Geoftrey shook hands. 

The four chatted together for a time, then George and his 
bride strolled away. Catherine still remained by Geoffrey, her 
hand resting on the horse’s mane. 

‘*They ’re happy, thank God!" said Geoffrey. ‘‘ And 
now that they ’re to dwell over yonder at the Warren, what’s 
to become of you? *’ 

Catherine laughed and blushed 

*€Oh, I shall be all right! I’ve got the furm to look after 
still, and winter and summer plenty of work to do. I shall 
live on just as I’ve lived, unless”’ - 

** Unless ?”’ asked Geoffrey, bending forward in the saddle, 
and looking into her eyes. 

** Unless,’’ she replied, answering the look, ‘‘ unless there’s 
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some foolish man in the world who thinks he cares for me, aud 
who'll take me for my own sake, with all ny faults! ”’ 

The face of Geoffrey grew radiant as a sunbeam. He placed 
lis hand on hers, and said in a low voice, broken between 
laughter and tears— 

‘*T wonder, Catherine, if there ’s such a man?”’ 

L’ENVOIL. 
** Come live with me and be my Love!” 
The Shepherd singeth as of old; 
Across the fells his white flocks move 
Close to the shelter of the Fold ; 
The sun shines bright, the wind blows free, 
Ali’s green beneath, and blue above... . 
O hark, again 
That old refrain! 


Come live with ; 


** Come live with me! me ! 


Come live with me and be my Love! 


Swect music of the beating heart, 
Ilelp’d softly by the faltering tongue, 
Still heard where lovers meet or part, 
For ever old, yet ever young! 
Old as the Mountains and the Sea, 
Young as each Dawn that breaks above! . . 
Again, again, 
The Shepherd’s strain: 
** Come live with ! Come live with 
Come'live with me and be my Love: 


nie ’ 


me 


This is the Song Time cannot still, 

This is the Life that ever springs, 
This is the Joy that ne'er grows chill, 

But warms all Earth and living things ; 
This is the Charm that still shall be 


Wherever mortals live and move! . 





O hark again, 

That sweet vefrain— 
** Come live with me! Come live with me! 
Come live with me and be my Love!” 


THE END. 
A NEW STORY BY RIDER HAGGARD. 
On Jan. 2, 1892, will be published the 
Chapters of a new serial Story by 
HT. RIDER HAGGARD, 
entitled * Nada the Lily,” Illustrated by R. Caton 
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MR. TRAILL’S “LORD SALISBURY.” 


The two hundred odd pages which Mr, H. D. Traill con- 
tributes to the series of “Prime Ministers of Queen 
Victoria” (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) is very 
much the clearest and by far the most literary view of 
the Prime Minister's career that has yet been given to 
the world. Mr. Traiil writes now and then in a vein 
of agreeable cynicism, which would delight no ono 
more than the master of the art of satire with whom 
he deals, and his treatment of the main threads of 
Lord Salisbury’s policy and career is, we think, a just 
one. Mr. Traill thinks that the Premier will leave 
the deepest mark on the annals of his time as a foreign 
diplomatist rather than as a domestic statesman, 
Otherw ise considered, he thinks it is donbtful whether 
what he calls “a sufficiently stately and imposing, but 
not original or interesting, or, in a word, character- 
istic, individuality ” will obtain adequate recognition. 
This result Mr. Traill traces to a certain want of 
popular sympathy and a certain reserve, amounting 
almost to shyness, of character. As Mr. Traill truly 
says, Lord Salisbury “mounts the stump with reluct- 
ance and descends it with relief.” More than this, 
he does not affect, in a time when the organisation of 
Conservatism as well as Liberalism largely proceeds 
on democratic lines, to cultivate a close personal 
relation with his followers. His few speeches, admir- 
able for form and material, show him descending at 
intervals into an arena which has few attractions 
for him, rather than entering it with Mr. Gladstone's 
passionate absorption and genuine “ delight of battle.” 
Of Lord Salisbury’s oratory Mr. Traill speaks in terms 
of just admiration. Its fault, from a popular point 
of view, lies, first, in the somewhat monotonous 
delivery, and secondly in a certain strain of pessimism 
which pervades it. On one point it has been subject 
to some critical injustice. Lord Beaconsfield for once 
committed a curious error when he declared that 
Lord Salisbury’s invective wanted polish. This is 
precisely what it does not. His speech is as finely 
cut and as patiently polished as Mr. Gladstone's 
is diffuse, unliterary, and over-involved. At times, 
no doubt, the diction is over-blunt. The famous 
passage in which, in the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Paper Duties Bill, Lord Salisbury likened that states- 
man to a pettifogging attorney, and then apologised to 
the attorneys, illustrates, according to Mr. ‘Traill, Lord 
Salisbury’s habit of jestingly striking a note which jars 
on the current sentiment of his hearers. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to take a man’s defects in connection with his 
qualities—of which, indeed. they are invariably the expres- 
sion. Mr. Traill’s book would, perhaps, have been brfghtened 
if, like Mr. George Russell, he had had the advantage of 
a close personal acquaintance with his subject. This, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been the case, and, at all events, 
this singularly finished and elegant piece of historical criti- 
cism does not add anything to our knowledge of the main 
motives of Lord Salisbury’s career. Probably no statesman 
has gone through life with a more scanty csoteric record. 
Numbers of Mr. Gladstone's boyish speeches are preserved, but 
there is no chronicle of Lord Salisbury’s contributions to the 
debates of the Oxford Union, in which he held the office of 
treasurer. Nor does Mr. Traill give us any picture of the 
Premier's early struggle with what, for a man of his position, 
was not far removed from poverty, and which is one of the most 
honourable episodes in his career. ‘These omissions are, no 
doubt, inevitable, but we cannot help wishing that some such 
touch of personal interest had been added to Mr. Trail’s 
beight and finished monograph of a great, but, on the whole, 
little-known man. 

















THE TRAMP ABROAD AGAIN. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


I1.—PLAYING COURIER (Continued 
Of course there was music in the morning when it was 
found that we couldn't leave by the early train. But I had 
no time to wait; I got only the opening bars of the overture, 
and then started out to get my letter of credit 

It seemed a good time to look into the trunk business and 
rectify it if it needed it, and I had a suspicion that it did. I 
was too late. The concierge said he had shipped the trunks to 
Zurich the evening before. I asked him how he could do that 
without exhibiting passage tickets. 

** Not necessary in Switzerland. You pay for your trunks 
and seni them where you please. Nothing goes free but your 
hand baggage.”’ 

** How much did you pay on them? ”’ 

**A hundred and forty francs.’’ 

‘* Twenty-eight dollars. There’s something wrong about 
that trunk business, sure."’ 

Next I met the portier. He said— 

** You have not slept well, is it not? You have the worn 
look. If you would like a courier, a good one has arrived last 
night, and is not engaged for five days already. By the name 
of Ludi. We recommend him—das heisst, the Grand Hotel 
Beau Rivage recommends him.”’ 

I declined with coldness. My spirit was not broken yet, 
and I did not like having my condition taken notice of in this 
way. I was at the county jail by nine o'clock, hoping that 
the Mayor might chance to come before his regular hour; but 
he didn’t. It was dull there. Every time I offered to touch 
anything, or look at anything, or do anything, or refrain from 
doing anything, the policeman said it was ‘‘defendu.’’ I 
thought I would practise my French on him; but he wouldn’t 
have that, either. It seemed to make him particularly bitter 
to hear his own tongue. 

The Mayor came at last, and then there was no trouble ; 
for the minute he had convened the Supreme Court—which 
they always do whenever there is valuable property in dispute— 
and got everything shipshape, and sentries posted, and had 
prayer by the chaplain, my unsealed letter was brought and 
opened, and there wasn't anything in it but some photographs ; 
because, as I remembered now, I had taken out the letter of 
credit so as to make room for the photographs, and had put the 
letter in my other pocket, which I proved to every body’s satis- 
faction by fetching it out and showing it with a good deal of 
exultation. So then the Court looked at each other in a vacant 
kirid of way, and then at me, and then at each other again, and 
finally let me go, but said it was imprudent for me to be at 
large, and asked me what my profession was. I said I was a 
courier. They lifted uptheir eyes in a kind of reverent way, 
and said, ‘‘ Du lieber Gott!” and I said a word of courteous 
thanks for their apparent admiration and hurried off to the 
bank. 

However, being a courier was already making me a great 
stickler for order and system, and one thing at a time and each 
thing in its own proper turn; so I passed by the bank and 
branched off, and started for the two lacking members of the 








Expedition. A cab lazied by, and I took it upon persuasion 
I gained no speed by this, but it was a reposefal turn-out, and 
I like reposefulness The week-long jubilations over the six- 

lredt nniversary of the birth of Swiss liberty and the 
Signing of the Compact were at flood-tide, and all the streets 
were clothed in fluttering flags rhe horSe and the driver had 
been drunk three d it its, and had knowy nor stall nor 
bed mea y looked as I felt—dreamy and seedy. 
But we arrived in the course of tim I went in and rang, 


and asked a housemaid to rush out the lacking members. She 
said something which I did not understand, and I returned to 
the chariot. The girl had probably told me that those people 
did not belong on her floor, and that it would be judicious for 
me to go higher, and ring from floor to floor till I found them, 
for in those Swiss flats there does not seem to be any way to 
find the right family but to be patient and guess your way 
along up. IT calculated that I must wait fifteen minutes, there 
being three details inseparable from an occasion of this sort: 
1) Put on hats and come down and climb in; (2) return of 
one to get ‘‘my other glove’’; (3) presently, return of the 








other one to fetch ‘‘my ‘ French Verbs at a Glance."" I 
would muse during the fifteen minutes, and take it easy. 
A very still and blank interval ensued, then I felt a hand 
on my shoulder, and started. The intruder was a policeman 
I glanced up, and perceived that there was new scenery. There 
was a good deal of a crowd, and they had that pleased and 
interested look which such a crowd wears when they s 
that somebody is out of luck. The horse was asleep, and so 
was the driver, and some boys had hung them and me full of 
audy decorations stolen from the innumerable banner-poles. 


It was a scandalous spectacl Phe officer said 


**T’m sorry, but we can't have you sleeping here all day.”’ 
I was wounded, and said with dignity 
**T beg your pardon, I was not sleeping; I was thinking.’ 
** Well, you can think if you want to, but you've got to 
think to yourself. You disturb the whole neighbourhood.”’ 
It was a poor joke, but it made the crowd laugh. I snore 
at night sometimes; but it is not likely that 1 would do such 


a thing in the daytime and in such a place. The officer 
undecorated us, and seemed sorry for our fricndlessness, and 


it | 


‘I’m sorry, but we can’t have you sleeping here all day.”’ 
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A PASSING COMPLIMENT, 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER, 

























really tried to be humane ; but lx 
any longer, or he would have to charge us rent—it was the 
law, he said ; and he went on to say, in a sociable way, that I 
was looking pretty mouldy, and he wished he knew— 

I shut him off pretty austerely, and said I hoped one might 
celebrate ilittle, the se days, espe inlly when one was pe rsonally 
concerned. 

‘Personally?’ he asked. ‘* How*!”’ 

** Because six hundred ycars ago an ancestor of mine signed 
the Compact.”’ 

He reflected a moinent, then looked me over, and said— 

** Ancestor! It’s my opinion you signed it yourself. For 
of all the old ancient relics that ever I—— But never mind 
about that. What is it you are waiting here for so long ?”’ 
I said— 

‘*]’m not waiting here so long at all. I’m waiting fifteen 
minutes, till they forget a glove and a book and go back and 
get them.”’ Then I told him who they were that I had come 


He was very obliging, and began to shout inquiries to the 
tiers of heads and shoulders projecting from the windows 
above us. Then a woman away up there sang out— 

* Oh, they! Why, I got them a cab, and they left here long 
ago—half past cight, I should say.”’ 

It was annoying. I glanced at my watch, but didn't 
say anything. ‘The officer said 

‘*It is a quarter to twelve, you see. You should have 
inquired better. You have been asleep three quarters of an 
hour—and in such a sun as this! You are baked—baked 
black! It is wonderful! And you will miss your train, 
perhaps. You interest me greatly. What is your occupation ?”’ 

I said I was acourier. It seemed to stun him, and before 
he could come to, we were gout 

When I arrived in the third storey of the hotel I found our 
quarters vacant. I was not surprised. The moment acourier 
takes his eye off his tribe they go shopping. The nearer it is 
to train time the surer they are to go. I sat down to try and 
think out what I had best do next, but presently the hall-boy 
found me there, and said that the Expedition had gone to the 
station half an hour before. It was the first time I had known 
them to doa rational thing, and it was very confusing. This 
is one of the things that make a courier’s life so difficult 
and uncertain. Just as matters are going the smoothest, 
his people will strike a lucid interval, and down go all his 
arrangements to wrack and ruin. 

The train was to leave at twelve noon sharp. It was now 
ten minutes after twelve. I could be at the station in ten 
minutes. I saw I had no great amount of leeway, for this was 
the lightning express, and on the Continent the lightning 
expresses are pretty fastidious about getting away some time 
during the advertised day. My people were the only ones 
remaining in the waiting-room; everybody clse had passed 
through and ‘‘ mounted the train,’’ as they say in those regions. 
They were exhausted with nervousness and fret, but I com- 
forted them and heartened them up, and we made our rush. 

But no, we were out of luck again. ‘The door-keeper was 
not satisfied with the tickets. He examined them cautiously, 
deliberately, suspiciously, then glared at me a while, and after 
that he called another official. The two examined the tickets 
and called another official. These called others, and the con- 
vention discussed and discussed, and gesticulated and carried 
on, until I begged that they would consider how time was 
flying, and just pass a few resolutions and let us go. hen 
they said, very courteously, that there was a defect in the 
tickets, and asked me where I got them. 

I judged I saw what the trouble was now. You see, I had 
bought the tickets in a cigar-shop, and of course the tobacco 
smell was on them; without doubt, the thing they were up to 
was to work the tickets through the Custom House and collect 
duty on that smell. So I resolved to be perfectly frank; it is 
sometimes the best way. I said— 

*‘Gentlemen, I will not deceive you. These railway 
tickets ’’—— 

**Ah, pardon, M’sieu i These are not railway tickets.”’ 

Oh!’ I said, ‘‘is that the defect ?”’ 

“Ah! truly yes, M’sieu. These are lottery tickets; yes, 
and it is a lottery which has been drawn two years ago.”’ 

I affected to be greatly amused; it is all one can do in 
such circumstances—it is all one can do, and yet there is no 
value in it, it deceives nobody, and you can see that everybody 
around pities you and is ashamed of you. One of the hardest 
situations in life, I think, is to be full of grief and a sense of 
defeat and shabbiness that way, and yet have to put on an 
outside of archness and gaiety, while all the time you know 
that your own Expedition, the treasures of your heart, and 
whose love and reverence you are by the custom of our civili- 
sation entitled to, are being consumed with humiliation before 
strangers, to see you earning and getting a compassion which 
fs a stigma, a brand—a brand which certifies you to be—oh! 
anything and everything which is fatal to human respect. 

I said cheerily it was all right, just one of those little 
accidents that was likely to happen to anybody: I would have 
the right tickets in two minutes, and we would catch the train 
yet, and, moreover, have something to Jaugh about all through 
the journey. I did get the tickets in time, all stamped and 
complete ; but then it turned out that I couldn't take them, 
because in taking so much pains about the two missing mem- 
bers I had skipptd the bank and hadn't the money. So then 
the train left, and there didn’t seem to be anything to do but 
go back to the hotel, which we did; but it was kind of melan- 
choly and not much said. I tried to start a few subjects, like 
scenery and transubstantiation, and those sort of things, but 
they didn’t seem to hit the weather right. 

We had lost our good rooms, but we got some others which 
were pretty scattering, but would answer. I judged things 
would brighten now, but the head of the Expedition said ‘‘ Send 
up the trunks.’’ It made me feel pretty cold. There was a 

doubtful something about that trunk business ; I was almost 
sure of it. I was going to suggest —— 
But a wave of the hand sulicieatly restrained me, and I 


lid we mustn't st »p there 
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was informed that we would now camp for three days and se 
if we could rest up. 

I said all right, never mind ringing, I would go down and 
attend to the trunks myself. I got a cab and went straight to 
Mr. Charles Natural’s place, and asked what order it was I had 
left there. 

* To send seven trunks to tle hotel.” 

** And were you to bring any back? ”’ 

et 

‘*You are sure I didn’t tell you to bring back seven that 
would be found piled in the lobby ?”’ 

** Absolutely sure you didn’t.”’ 

‘Then the whole fourteen are gone to Zurich or Jericho, 
or somewhere, and there is going to be more débris around that 
hotel when the Exp dition ’?’—— 

I didn’t finish, because my mind was getting to be ina good 
deal of a whirl, and when you are that way you think you have 
finished a sentence when you haven't, and you go mooning and 
dreaming away, and the first thing you know you get run over 
by a dray or a cow, or something. 

I left the cab there—I forgot it—and on my way back I 
thought it all out, and concluded to resign, because otherwise 
I should be nearly sure to be discharged. But I didn’t believe 
it would be a good idea to resign in person; I could do it by 
message. So I sent for Mr. Ludi, and explained that there 
was a courier going to resign on account of incompatibility or 
fatigue, or some thing, and as he had four or five vacant days 
I would like to insert him into that vacancy if he thought he 
could fill it. When everything was arranged, I got him to go 
up and say to the Expedition that, owing to an error made by 
Mr. Natural’s people, we were out of trunks here, but would 
have plenty in Zurich, and we had better take the first train, 
‘freight, gravel, or construction, and move right along. 

Iie attended to that, and came down with an invitation for 
me to go up—yes, certainly ; and while we walked along over 
to the bank to get money and collect my cigars and tobacco, 
and to the cigar-shop to trade back the lottery tickets and get 
my umbrella, and to Mr. Natural’s to pay that cab and send 
it away, and to the county jail to get my rubbers and leave 
P.P.C. cards for the Mayor and Supreme Court, he described 
the weather to me that was prevailing on the upper levels 
there with the Expedition, and I saw that I was doing very 
well where I was. 

I stayed out in the woods till 4 p.m., to let the weather 
moderate, and then turned up at the station just in time to take 
the three o’clock express for Zurich along with the Expedition, 
now in the hands of Ludi, who conducted its complex affairs 
with little apparent effort or inconvenience. 

Well, I had worked like a slave while I was in office, and 
done the very best I knew how; yet all that these people dwelt 
upon or seemed to care to remember were the defects of my 
administration, not its creditable features. 'They would skip over 
a thousand creditable features to remark upon and reiterate and 
fuss about just one fact, till it seemed to me they would 
wear it out, and not much of a fact either, taken by itself— 
the fact that I elected myself courier in Geneva, and put in 
work enough to carry a circus to Jerusalem, and yet never 
even got my gang out of the town. I finally said I didn't 
wish to hear any more about the subject ; it made me tired. 
And [ told them to their faces that I would never be a courier 
again to save anybody’s life; and, if I live long enough, I’ll 
prove it. I think it’s a difficult, brain-racking, overworked, 
and thoroughly ungrateful office, and the main bulk of its 
wages is a sore heart and a bruised spirit. 

(To be continued.) 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BY ANDREW LANG, 
Can English literature be made, and should it be made, the 
subject of teaching and of examination in the Universities ? 
That is really the topic of Mr. Churton Collins's book “ The 
Study of English Literature” (Macmillan). In considering a 
question of this kind, every person of mature years will be 
swayed by his own experience, Mine rather turns me against 
Mr. Collins's enthusiasm for teaching our literature at Oxford 
and Cambridge. I went to school with, perhaps, rather a wid> 
knowledge of books for a boy, and at school they tried to teach 


us English literature. We possessed “ Paradise Lost,” Cowper's 
© Task,” and an historical manual of the literature of England ; 
but Ido not suppose that I ever prepared one single lesson in 
these books or ever answered more than one question. Yet, 
wherein am I the worse, or wherein are the hundreds of other 
contemporary boys who were in the same or similar classes the 
better? As to one’s school experience, then the teaching of 
English literature was an arid waste of time, although, or 
because, one was never without a book in one’s hand or one’s 
pocket. At college nobody pretended to teach English litera- 
ture, yet Mr. Collins, at college, knew plenty of it. I am con- 
cerned to believe that, had they been part of the curriculum, 
Mr. Collins might have been less devoted to the poetry and 
prose of our dear country. The truth is, as Mr. Collins per- 
ceives (p. 125, note), that young men who are inclined to be 
literary “ have generally preferred, and, in all probability, will 
continue to prefer, to take their education into their own 
hands.” Nothing can be more true: from the rare geniuses, 
like Shelley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Gibbon, and so forth, who 
have been at Oxford, down to the mere literary trifler, all 
students whose main interest is literature have taken, and 
will take, the chief of their education into their own hands. 
There is no need to educate in English literature those “ who 
wish and will know everything,” as the infant Scott defined 
the virtuoso, 

And where is the use of educating the others at all? What 
have they to do with English literature? The newspapers anda 
few novels serve their turn. You cannot teach them taste ; 
you cannot inspire those whom the Muse has not inspired, and 
the knowledge with which you cram them they promptly 
forget. 1 have examined young men in English literature. 
Eight out of ten returned mere mechanical answers with which 
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they had been “crammed.” Mr, Collins will say, “ This they 
did because they lad been badly instructed.” But no Jads who 
possessed a grain of literary taste, none who had the power of 
taking pleasure in books, conld have answered so baldly and with 
such dismal dulness as these poor young men. ‘There was no use 
in teaching them English literature. You might as well try to 
teach me the piano. They could read the papers, and a novel 
when they had exhausted the news, but of literature as an 
art, with laws, with an evolution of its own, with a charm 
and a delicacy unspeakable, they had, and could have, no con- 
ception. They were born without a literary taste, as another 
man is born without an ear for mus‘c. Most people have an 
ear for music; few have a taste for letters, and those few, as 
Mr. Collins says, will take their education “into their own 
hands.” “The rest, they may live, and ot learn.” 

To this doctrine Mr. Collins may urge two replies. He may 
say, “ But most people have no more taste for philosophy and 
history than for literature, yet history and philosophy are 
tanght.” Here I dispute the assertion that philosophy and 
history are quite as painfully distasteful as literature to most 
people. History can be hitched into politics, philosophy can 
be tacked on to religion, and neither history nor philo- 
sophy is, like literature, an art. Consequently, plenty of 
persons can take quite heartily to learning philosophy and 
history. As an example, in the Contemporary Review we 
find Mrs. Sutherland Orr trying to define Mr. Robert 
Browning's religious beliefs. She speaks of “large groups 
of men and women whose faith in Mr. Browning was bound 
up with his supposed allegiance to the literal forms of Christ- 
ianity.” ‘These large groups went round talking about Mr. 
Browning, and the careless observer thought that they were 
taking an interest in literature. What had they to do with 
literature? It was religion that concerned them. Now, to 
a lover of letters, Mr. Browning’s beliefs are neither here 
nor there. Mr. Browning’s own happiness would be affected 
by his beliefs, and, as a religions matter, we are all deeply 
interested in learning how faith appealed to his energetic 
mind. But, as matter of literature, his beliefs are no more 
important than Shakspere's, of which we know nothing at all. 
Our “faith” in Shakspere is not “ bound up with his alle- 
giance” to any dogma, nor is our literary faith inMr. Browning, 
nor in Paulus Silentiarius, norin anybody. Thus, one remains 
of the opinion that the chosen of literature are few, though 
they seem to be many, because Mr. Browning, for example, 
produced literature, and many excellent persons had faith in 
him. It was not his literature they cared about, it was his 
theology. Not literature, but religious discussion, makes 
theological romances popular. So far, then, I maintain that 
literature is not on a footing with history or philosophy. 
Literature is a source of pleasure. History teaches politics, 
philosophy teaches conduct and is mixed up with religion, 
The many cannot be taught literature ; the few do not need 
teaching, if once they can read—read Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Italian, German. Their literary education they will 
“take in their own hands.” 

Mr. Collins may next reply unto me: “ But literature is 
taught all over the country. and taught very badly. Much 
of the teaching is merely philological ; much is only cram of 
names and dates. If literature were taught in the Univer- 
sities, the general level all over the land would be raised.” 
To this I must reply that the public cannot be taught 
literature. But, under the delusion that they are learning 
literature, they can be made to puzzle out the “skews” 
in Shakspere, to understand the hard words and odd 
constructions, and to get by heart a few pieces of general 
information : the date of Chaucer, the names of Pope’s books, 
and soon. All that kind of thing they can be got to remember 
long enough for purposes of examination. Mr, Collins supplies 
questions which he thinks might be set in real valuable literary 
teaching. Alas! I fear any crammer could prepare his pupils 
with answers that must receive marks. Let me try a question 
myself: “ Discuss ‘prose poetry,’ illustrate from Aristotle.” 
The crammer could put his pupils up to that “tip” in a 
quarter of an hour. ‘The crammer will always beat the 
examiner, and in literature the pupils not born literary will 
always give parrot answers. Mr. Collins provides ten pages 
of questions for the new school. Many, I think, are just such 
questions as were set in “General Papers” when I was an 
undergraduate. 

Many other questions here might be, and may be, set in 
the modern history schools. Others might be set in a 
‘Taylorian scholarship. All the questions deal with matters 
which a man of literary taste will study unurged by examina- 
tions. For example, Mr. Collins probably would have rejoiced 
to find many of those questions set in “ Greats” or a Fellow- 
ship examination. Yet he had never been told to “get them 
up”; they came by nature. People to whom they do not come 
by nature will merely cram replies, and be nothing the better. 
It may be said that the student needs instruction, advice, the 
pointing out to him of books. Not he! To discover the books 
is as natural to him as to “see the hare first” is natural to 
another kind of sportsman. 

‘Thus, to myself, “the higher” kind of literary teaching 
seems either superfluous for the few or useless waste of time 
and trouble for the many. Mr. Collins,,-however, is backed by 
a multitude of allies, from Mr. Huxley to Canon Farrar, from 
Mr. Pater to the Archbishop of Canterbury. What am I 
against somany! Moreover, Mr. Collins’s arguments are so 
numerous and serried that he who would understand them all 
must read them for himself. I do not presume to suppose that 
I have confuted Mr. Collins: I only try to explain why I do 
not believe in the teaching of literature. It is not that 
English literature should xot be studied in company with the 
ancient classics. English literature is already so studied. 
probably, by every undergraduate of taste: the others will 
never make anything of literature, whether there be a school 
of literature or not. Here followeth the anecdote: In my 
freshman’s year “Atalanta in Calydon” came out, and I 
purchased a copy—a good investment too, as the first edition 
is now rare. ‘lo me enter another undergraduate, justly dis- 
tinguished in all ways and a scholar of the first mark. Ile 
borrowed my “ Atalanta,” and brought it back in a week, saying, 
with considerable vigour, that he could make neither head nor 
tail of the stuff. This gentleman had endless accomplishments, 
excellent abilities, but he did not happen to be literary. The 
majority is like him, without his qualities : the majority can- 
not be taught literature, and the minority need no teaching. 
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MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S “HOGARTH.” 
There are few works of the season which deserve a heartier 
welcome than one which tells all that need be told of the 
life and works of the first great master of the English School, 
and the greatest pictorial satirist that the world has seen—a 
work, moreover, which tells it all in good order, in good taste, 
and with an accuracy almost unimpeachable in the light of 


existing. knowledge. To that light Mr. Dobson has himself 
added not a little. Many years’ reading in and about his 





PORTRAIT OF HOGARTH, BY HIMSELF. 


subject has not only made him a master of the period, but has 
enabled him to correct the errors of his predecessors, and to 
add many facts to those already established. It is from him 
we learn for the first time that “The Harlot’s Progress” was 
published, not in 1733-4, as Nichols stated to the delusion of his 


followers for more than a century, but in April 1732. From 
this it follows that these “six pieces” were not pirated before 
they appeared, by Elisha Kirkall or any other man. This is, 


perhaps, the most important of the discoveries contained in 
this volume, but it is by no means the only one. For the close 
student of Hogarth, indeed, the book sparkles with little bits 
of information, in text, notes, and appendices, which often add 
to his knowledge and always illustrate and divert. Of these 
innumerable touches which make the whole picture of Hogarth 
and his surroundings so much more finished than any that has 
been drawn before, no adequate account can be given here, for 
they permeate the whole book, from his birth, “in Barth 
Closte, next doore to Mr. Downinge’s the Printer’s, November 
y 10th 1697,” down to the friendly rivalry of Garrick and 
Dr. Johuson to find the fittest lines for his epitaph. 

Useful as the little volumes are which compose the “ Great 
Artists" series of Messrs. Sampson Low, there are few of tliem 
which would bear the process through which Mr. Dobson has 
passed his “ Hogarth.” It had in it the germ, and much more 


than the germ, of the handsome volume now before us, and 
only needed expansion and revision to become what it is—thie 
most complete and the best arranged literary monument to a 
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great English pain‘er which exists. Stately but not unhandy 
in its proportions, printed in such fair type that he who runs 
may almost read, and illustrated by reductions of prints and 
pictures which for faithfulness leave nothing to be desired, 
this volume*, in outward presence as well as inward arrange- 
ment, may well be taken as a model for future biographies of 
British artists. 

Of course, there is no finality in biography or criticism, 
but as one lays down this book, with its carefully garnered 
stores, one is inclined to ask what there is left for the future 
historian of Hogarth? It is, indeed, yet to be dis- 
covered how he learnt to paint with the swift, sure 
touch of a Jan Steen, how he got that terrible scar 
on his forehead which we see in the well-known 
portrait we reproduce, and where, if anywhere, is now 
that golden snuffbox engraved with that scene from 
“The Rape of the Lock” from which, it is said, was 
taken the print which occupies the first place in 
Mr. Dobson’s catalogue. He may, perhaps, discover 
the copy of Hogarth’s shop-card, which J. Ireland 
once saw, inscribed with “ Near the Black Bull, Long 
Lane”; he may describe the yet undescribed second 
state of “The Strolling the Barn”; 
he may, perhaps, come upon some new portrait or 
“conversation piece” which can be safely claimed 
as a genuine work of Hogarth; but with regard 
to his life, with regard to his prints, with regard 
to his pictures of importance, it may be safely said 
that there is little to be reaped, or even gleaned, now. 


Actresses in 


In days when the humour of sucha 
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singers and our laughers, but, alas ! also our Kate Hackabouts, 
our Tom Rakewells, our Lord Squanderfields, and our Coun- 
sellor Silvertongues, even our Doctor Misaubins and Mother 
Needhams, All these are types which no one has ever fixed 
so clearly as Hogarth, or with such an unerring eye for what 
is universal in human character. Nor have we half exhausted 
yet his credentials to posterity. As a moralist, as a satirist, 
as a story-teller in pictures, as a master of expression, not only 
humorous, but tragic, in scenes of real life, he has no equal in 
any school. 

Mr. Dobson has had regard not only to the life and works 
of this truly great man—great in spite of very defined limita- 
tions—but also to his relies. He is not only the best authority 
on his prints, but also on the literature which has sprung up 
in his honour, on the fortunes of his wife and friends after 
his death, on the property which he left, on the houses in 
which he lived, and the tombstone which covers his remains. 
The tombstone still stands as shown in our Illustration, and is 
well worthy of a pilgrimage from all who honour his sterling 
English art or his sterling English character—for he was one 
of the most honest, the most courageous, and the most incor- 
ruptible of Britons. We wish that there were not cause for 
some anxiety with regard to that house at Chiswick in which 
he lived and died. Fortunately, it is out of immediate danger, 
safe in the possession of one who is a thorough artist himself 
and bears a name honoured in the annals of British art. But 
we cannot help wishing that it were safe for all time, pre- 
served as a heritage for the people of England. We have 
Shakspere’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon: might we not 





modern as Charles Dickens is accounted 
old-fashioned, when the “ literary idea ” 
is to be altogether banished from art, 
and when refinement has attained to 
such a pitch that Fielding is tabooed, 
the enterprise of the publishers of this 
hook on Hogarth may seem a little rash. 
Our Illustration of his work may do 
something to justify it. It is only 
a “subscription ticket,” but it is quite 
enough to prove that Hogarth’s genius 
is immortal—immortal in spite of the 
undoubted truth that his subjects were 
often of ephemeral interest, that his 
art was not for “Art’s sake,” that he 


was sometimes as coarse as he was 
clever. 
The etching of “A Chorus of 


Singers ; or, The Oratorio” (1732) was the sub- 
scription ticket for the famous plate of “A 
Midnight Modern Conversation ” (1733), both of 
which afford instances of that uncertainty in 
orthography which marks so many of the 
“states” (not always the first states) of 
Hogarth’s prints. The receipt form of the 
“Oratorio” contained the 
which, like “ moddern,” was afterwards altered 
to accord with the commoner practice. ‘This 
ticket can never grow altogether stale or unin- 
teresting as long as singing in chorus is known. 
Although its spirit is humorous, it may yet be 
compared in fidelity of expression with Luca 
della Robbia’s exquisite group of singing children 
at Florence ; in both cases it may be said that 
you can distinguish the voices of the singers. 
In Ilogarth’s print you can almost hear the 
shrill notes of the alto and the deep boom of the 
bass. No one who has ever taken a“ part” can 
fail to be struck with some trick of facial expres- 
sion not unknown to him in real life; and, such 
is human nature, we fear that he will not be 
less pleased if the ridiculous gestures of the 
conductor or the contorted countenance of the 
leading tenor remind him of his very best friend. 

But the favourite of these etchings has 
always been and always will be 
“The Laughing Audience” (1733), 
which, after doing duty as a sub- 
scription ticket to “ The Rake’s Pro- 
gress” and to “Southwark Fair,” 
its own account as 
Play.” 
of the print, 
por- 


word “ provoided,” 


was issued on 
“A Pleased Audience at a 
* Never,” says a former describer 
“was downright side-shaking laughter so 
trayed. ‘There is the open guffaw, the silent split, 
the internal choke, the tearful giggle, and the 
solemn grin,” aud the same writer remarks how 
cleverly the intense enjoyment of the play by the 
good folks in the pit is contrasted with the profes- 
sional earnestness of the band and the utter want 
of attention on the part of the amorous old beaux 
in the boxes. They say that we laugh less than 
we did, and not so heartily, but, at least, it will 
be. some time before the faculty of laughter is 
extinct in the human race, and even then this print 
may not be without a scientific interest to show to 
those who Jangh no more how the risory muscles 
used to act in the days of their barbarous ancestors. 

In these two plates we see one reason for 
Hogarth’s immortality. He touched to the quick 
that human nature which is common to all men 
and all time. Much of his satire is, no doubt, 
ephemeral; and appeals to us no more ; but a great 
deil more of it—all his best and greatest work— 
though lashing the folly of his particular day, is, 
We have not only our 








: 89 to speak, current still. 
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* William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson (London : 


Sampson, Low, Marston, and Co, 1891.) 
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CHISWICK CHURCHYARD. 


HOGARTH’S TOMB, 


fairly hope for Hogarth’s house at Chiswick, restored as far as 

possible to the state in which he left it, its rooms a museum ; 
of Hogarth and his times, with its garden planted in the 

fashion of the eighteenth century, with the famous mulberry- 

tree cared for and another ready to take its place? What 

Antwerp has done for Plantin, surely London might do for 

Hogarth ; and if not London or the State, has he not still 

sufficient lovers to form a Hogarth Society for the purpose? 


Lord Lytton's favourite dog, “ Darling,” a beautiful poodle, 
has (says the Daily News) been the means of bringing to 
justice a notorious *hief who has long been wanted by the 
Paris police. “Darli g” has been very disconsolate over the 
loss of his master, and has taken to vagabond ways. One day 
he disappeared, and all efforts to find him proved unavailing. 
About a week afterwards, a dirty, disreputable-looking dog 
appeared at the British Embassy, and refused to be driven 
out. Could this be the beautiful “Darling?” The idea 
seemed ridiculous ; but someone took the poor brute to Lady 
Lytton, who, in spite of his altered appearance, recognised in 
him her lost pet: ~ The question was, Where had he been? And 
this was soon settled on examination of a strange collar round 
his neck, engraved upon which were the nameand address of a 
man who has long made a profession of dog-stealing. The 
imprudent thief, who seems to have taken a fancy to the dog 
and to have intended to keep him himself, succeeded in secur- 
ing his own arrest, and he is now safely under lock and key. 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES: REHEAR 


DRAWN BY LUCIEN DAVIS. 
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A RAILWAY TRAGEDY. 


Told ¢ a private tter from MAGGIE LAWSON to her frie nd 


MINNIE CLARKE 


My dear ‘o doubt you will be surprised to hear 


that I am engaged, for when I left you, and London, about a 


Minnie, 


month ago, I had not the remotest idea of it. You have often 
told me, with a shake of your dear, wise head, that my pranks 
would some day get me into serious trouble, but you never 
dreamt they would lead me'into matrimony. 

You kuow how I hate travelling alone, how I suffer antold 
agonies on those rare occasions when I am obliged to spend a 
few hours by myself in a train. 

Judge, then, of my feelings when, after the splendid start I 
had made from King’s Cross, thanks to your kind exertions, all 





/ on contrived to arrange these things so as to resemble the 


fiqure of a man. 


my companions, inclading the two old maids with the canaries, 
left the carriage at Peterborough! I was so overwhelmed with 
dismay at this sndden desertion that the train was moving 
off again before I had made up my mind to change my 
quarters, 

Suddenly an idea came into my mind—a lovely idea sent 
to me by my good angel, without doubt. Around me lay the 
usual) paraphernalia of rugs, shawls, dressing-bag, my new 
holdall, and the two cushions provided by your dear mother 
for my comfort during the night. What more did I want? 
Hlere was material in plenty wherewith to protect my- 
self. How funny that I should never have thought of it 
before' 

I set to work at once, and soon contrived to arrange these 
things so as to resemble the figure of a man lying on the seat 
before me. Covering it carefully with my wraps, I placed one 
end of my holdall to appear like a human foot under the 
folds of the rug, and on the head I put my own deer-stalker, 
so as to hide the features which did not exist. A few pats 
here, a gentle pull there, a slight compression to suggest tlie 
region of the waist—fortunately men do not require much: of 
that commodity—and my protector and chaperon looked so 
lifelike and real that I surveyed my work with satisfac- 
tion and pride. What did I care now for the terrors of the 
night? I was confident that an allasion to “the gentleman 
who was not very well” would secure me the undisputed 
possession of the compartment. 

We were then nearing Grantham, and in a few minutes 
the train slackened speed and stopped at the station. The 
passengers waiting on the platform made for the second and 
third class carriages, and I saw with great satisfaction that I 
was not likely to be disturbed. 

The guard looked in once to.see if I was “all right,” but 
did not appear to notice my recumbent companion, which was 
fortunate, for it might have been awkward had he asked to 
see the gentleman's ticket. 

The train was on the point of starting when a stalwart 
figure rushed across the platform with hat-box, gun-case, 
rugs, &c., followel by a panting porter staggering under the 
weight of cartridge-casos. 

I watched this sportsman with some interest, for what 
woman does not admire a man of fine stature ?—and this 
specimen was at least six feet two and broad in proportion. 
But to admire from a distance and to come into close quarters 
with such an imposing fellow are two very different things, 
and, to my horror, I saw this giant making straight for my 
carriage. 

“Oh! please be careful!” I gasped feebly, as the door was 
wrenched open—* This—this gentleman is not very well ! ” 

There, Minnie! I had said it, and the words were no sooner 
out of my mouth than I felt quite ashamed of my ridiculous 
freak. 

“I beg your pardon !” answered the intruder, who some- 
how managed to raise his hat, although his hands were full of 
things. “I am very sorry to disturb you, but I fear there is 
no time for me to go elsewhere, and they tell me the train is 
full.” Then he added, with ao conciliatory smile, “I'll be 
very quiet.” 

I looked as stern as I could, for certainly his entrance had 
been anything but quiet, and I trembled lest, in the hurry and 
confasion that followed, and while the porter was sliding the 
cartridge-cases along the floor, something should go wrong 
with’ my lay figare, and the utter hollowness of the contriv- 
ance be revealed just when I-wanted~its-countenance ‘more 
than ever. All went well, however, and the train was soon in 
rapid motion again, and I couldn't but feel very unbappy. 
Fancy having to spend the night with this stranger, who 
might be some villain in disguise !—and I thought I should 
scream. But a look at my handiwork, so calm and impassive 
through it all, somewhat reassured me. 
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My living companion settled his luggage very qnietly—I’ll 
do him that justice—stepping about on tiptoe, and now and 
then glancing curionsly at my immovable vis-a-vis. Then he 
sat down, and opened a book, in which he was soon completely 
absorbed. 

I glanced again at the long legs and huge frame, and sighed 
with very mixed feelings as I realised with growing dismay 
that the wildest stretch of imagination conld not possibly give 
to my champion more than five feet two. What chance was 
there that such a diminutive protector could impress with any 
fear an enterprising thief six feet two? 

My meditations were interrupted by a sudden remark— 

“T trust that your father is not rery ill. How still 
he is!” 

Althongh his tones were most respectful, I thought it 
better to answer frigidly— 

* No, he is not ill, only rather tired.” Then. remembering 
that my father was to meet me at Edinburgh, I added hur- 
riedly, and, I fear, with less dignity, “He is not my father, 
he is—my uncle.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” he answered, so humbly that, 
a curious look in his eyes I could not quite 
mollified. I began to think he was rather 


notwithstandin 
make out, I fel 
nice, and that, after all, he might very well be a harmless 
young man going North for some shooting. 

Sut my cheerful attitude of mind was soon again shattered 


ta 
84 
t 


with a horrible thought—what would become of me if he 
went farther than I, and I had to bundle out of the carriage 
under his honest eyes, with my “uncle” in my arms? I 
must try and ascertain where he was going to. After some 
hesitation I summoned up sufficient courage to inquire, in as 
unconcerned a voice as I could assume— 

* Are you going far?” 

“Only as far as Perth,” said the pleasant voice. 

But, alas! these musical tones did not undo the fact that I 
would have to leave the train first,and be thought utterly 
foolish by this stranger, whom I was beginning to regard 
with ever-increasing approbation, What good taste he showed 
in not taking my question as an excuse for engaging me in 
a long conversation ! 

All at once there was a great lurch of the train, and some- 
thing gave way in my construction ; what had hitherto done 
duty for the head suddenly collapsed. 

“By Jove! he’s moved!” cried my young man, in tones 
which unmistakably meant: “I was watching intently for some 
sign of life from that mysterious heap.” 

I dared not look at the rash speaker, and hardly heard his 
confused and murmured apology, for I feared instant detection, 
but I managed to answer with assumed calmness— 

“Hush! Please don’t make a noise, or you’ll wake him 
up.” 

It was no easy matter to readjust the disarranged covering, 
and, try all I knew, I could not 
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stood the giant of my dreams struggling with the recalcitrant 
window. 

* Thank you !” I murmured, still rather dazed, and wonder- 
ing where I was. But the whole situation came back to me as 
my glance fell on my “uncle” safe in his place. 

Alas! almost at the same instant a violent jerk of the 
train took the young man by surprise; and, unable to regain 
his balance, he fell backward on to the seat facing me. 

I think we both screamed—at least, Iam sure that I did. 
“Oh! you have killed him!” I cried, hardly knowing what I 
said, and, flinging off the rug from my knees, I rose to face with 
despair and shame the disclosures that must immediately follow. 

The rugs and shawls, so carefully disposed, had slipped of, 
so that when tlic poor culprit, confused and horrified at what 
he had done, jumped up hurriedly, it was to see my dressing- 
bag, plainly betraying by its position the important part it 
had played in the anatomy of my “uncle.” ‘The holdall, for- 
saking the mangled body, had rolled away to the extreme end 
of the seat, while the pillow, which had formed part of the 
head and shoulders, remained a shapeless heap, squashed flat 
by the considerable weight that had fallen on it. 

After a moment of deep silence I ventured to look timidly 
at the murderer, and then—would you believe it, Minnie ?—I 
burst out laughing! I could not help it, for his face was 
quite too funny as he gazed mournfully at the scattered 
remains of my relative. The whole scene was so ridiculous 
that he seemed quite relieved when I laughed, and he laughed 
too; and we both laughed till our eyes were full of tears. 
Still, I suppose he saw that I was rather ashamed of my 
foolish conduct, for as soon as he could speak he exclaimed— 

“A capital idea! Capital! and so well carried out, too! 
I never saw anything so well done before.” 

I said nothing, and was very glad he never asked any 
questions, for how could I have explained to him the reason 
of my weak attempt to protect myself? 

He helped me to gather together all my belongings, and 
we restored the carriage to something like order again. I saw 
him laughing quietly as he put my dressing-bag into the net, 
while I promptly hid the pillow behind me, feeling very thank- 
ful that the whole thing had ended so satisfactorily. 

Then we began to talk, for this incident had made us feel 
like old friends. He told me that he knew me well by 
sight, having often seen me at the house of the Filbert-Jones’'s, 
and that he had recognised me atonce. He said a great many 
very nice things, and we hada lovely talk. 

I was actually quite sorry when we reached Edinburgh. 
There was just time enough to introduce him to my father, 
who had come to meet me, and Mr. Middleton—that’s Hugh— 
asked if he might be allowed to call in a day or two, when 
he would be coming South again. Naturally, papa could not 
refuse, but he was just a little cross with me afterwards. He 
told me it was very unladylike to pick up with people one 





succeed in restoring the head 
to its former position. It re- 
fused to stick up properly, until 
I felt inclined to slap it for its 
stupidity. Besides, I was made 
nervous by the consciousness that 
two eyes were covertly watching 
me. 

The evening was wearing on, 
and I should have been compara- 
tively happy had I not found 
the cold, which every instant 
grew more intense, very hard to 
bear. All my wraps and rugs 
had been used up for my 
“uncle's” benefit, and now my 
teeth chattered and I shivered 
miserably. 

Presently we pulled up at 
another station, and my com- 
panion got out at once. Now was 
my chance. I might, perhaps, be 
able to change carriages before 
his return. I looked in vain for 
the guard. At last I caught 
sight of him at the extreme end 
of the platform in deep conver- 
sation with my friend, who at 
that instant came running back, 
exclaiming as he entered the com- 
partment— 

“What a cold night, and at 
this time of year too!” 

‘The engine whistled ; we were 
already moving, when the guard 
suddenly appeared at the open 
window with a lovely rug of soft 
brown fur, which he dropped on 
my knees, siying— 

* Here, Miss, isa rug for you: 
It belongs to the station-master, 
but he is always glad to lend it 
to anyone who may want it «for the night.” And he was 
gone. 

“Oh, how kind!” I exclaimed as I wrapped myself up in 
the beautiful fur, large enough to envelop me from head 
to foot. 

The warmth was delightful. I felt so snug and com- 
fortable that.a pleasant. drowsiness soon stole over me, and 


I should have slept had I not feared that my “ uncle” might 
play me some tricks. 
. . * - * * 


“ Allow me to close this window,” said a voice in my ear. 
I started up. Why? I must have been asleep, after all; and 
now I was very mucl startled, for there, looming over me, 





A violent jerk of the train took the young man by surprise ; and, unable to regain his balane, 
hé fell backward on to the seat facing me. 


knew nothing of while travelling—as if I had not done every- 
thing in my power to avoid being spoken to—but, of course, I 
could not tell him about my “ uncle.” 

And nowy, my dear Minnie, I am sure you can imagine the 
rest, and I hope that some day you may be as happy as I am, 
although I fear there is little chance of it, because there is 
only one Hugh in the whole world. 

* +. * > * = * 

I must stop now, for he has just come and we are going 
out for a walk. Write soon to, Yours lovingly—MAaGIE. 

Would you believe it, Mfhnie?—he has not yet once told me 
that he knew all along that my “uncle” was a dummy! Is he 
not a dear ? 
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ART NOTES. 
Mr. A. Weedon has on more than one occasion shown his 
appreciation of English scenery, and more than one county or 
district has before now furnished him subjects for an attrac- 
tive exhibition. We doubt, however, if he has ever yet done 
80 well as in the threescore pictures now on view at the Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery, by which he illustrates that most attrac- 
tive of the home counties—Keént. Asa painter of direct land- 
scape in pure water-colours, Mr. Weedon has few superiors 
among contemporary artists ; and in the treatment of cloud 
and atmosphere he displays greater resources and a more 
sensitive eye than are often met with among his brethren 
of the brush. His skill in this respect is seen to advan- 


tage in the colours of the sky “In the Marshes near 
Sandwich,” through which the Stour takes its sluggish 


course. ‘There are at least half-a-dozen pictures dealing 
with this little corner of Kent, which indicate more than 
ordinary power, as.well as an eye for the picturesque 
qualities of the scenery. The most important picture of 
the collection not unnaturally deals with Canterbury, of 
which the view from the side of the hill leading up to Hales 
Place gives the spectator a better idea of what the old 
cathedral city was in the days of its splendour than does 
« closer inspection of its modernised streets and houses. 
Penshurst, the home of the Sidneys; Hever Castle, Anne 
Boleyn’s early home, now a farm-house; Aylesford and 
Ightham, are all interesting relics of the past ; and, if nothing 
now remains of the castle of “Reynold Cobham,” where 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, passed the last few months of his 
Jong detention in England after the Battle of Agincourt, we 
may yet hope that the present beauties of Groombridge, as 
depicted by Mr. Weedon, were not altogether wanting to 
beguile the weary hours of the royal poet, who, when the hour 
of release and ransom arrived, was able to say— 

A confort dist qu'il me conduye, 

Car je ne m’en scavoye aler ; 

J’avoye la vue esblouye 

Et ne cessoye de pleurer. 

fn the ante-room of the same gallery Mrs. Evelyn Heathcote 

exhibits some forty or fifty drawings made in the country 
where Shelley’s last few years were spent. Northern Italy, 
from Venice and the Euganean Hills to Spezia and Via Reggio, 
inspired Shelley with some of his brightest and happiest 
thoughts; and his keen sense of the beauties of nature was 
aroused by surroundings as varied as they are permanent. 
Mrs. Heathcote recalls many of these scenes, and gives form 
and colour to many of the poet’s vaguer descriptions. In some 
instances, as in the harmonious mingling of sea and sky— 
“ Tleaven’s ever-changing shadow spread below "—in the blte 
mountains above the Baths of Lacca, and in “the orange- 
light of widening morn,” she has been especially successful, 
and displays something more than the qualities of an amateur, 





At the Japanese Gallery, across the street, another poet’s 
country—Lord Tennyson’s—has been charmingly illustrated by 
Mr. Edward Hull; under whose guidance we find ourselves in 
presence of ‘‘actualities.” ‘“Somersby Rectory,” the Laureate’s 
birthplace, Louth, where he passed his school-days, Ald- 
worth and Farringford, the homes between which he now 
divides his life, are spots which must arouse interest in all. 
Each and all have been described by the poet in his verses, and 
it is with pleasure that we welcome this grouping together 
of scenes which have inspired some of the best descriptions of 
scenery to be found in the English language. Mr, Hullisa 
skilful artist, and has the good taste not to aim at giving to 
his sketches more than the subject under his eye presents. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ball's work, of which some good specimens 
are to be seen at Messrs. Dunthorne’s Gallery (Vigo Street), is 





always characterised by neatness and dexterity. In Nuremburg, 
the well known, and Rothenburg, the little known, he has 
found numerous subjects worthy of his pencil and brush. The 
first-named city, beloved of artists, now finds a fresh applica- 
tion of the old saying— 
Niirnberg’s Hand 
Geht dureh alles Land ; 

but Rothenburg, on the Tauber, has only lately come into 
fashion. Lying out of the beaten track of tourists, the quaint 
picturesqueness of the old capital of Middle Franconia long 
escaped notice, and perhaps those who knew it in its seclusion 
of twenty years ago may regret that its repose is now broken 
more and more as the years come round by the hurrying feet 
of strangers. Its red roofs, with their high gables, its quaintly 
latticed windows opening on to fantastic Plitze, and, above 
all, its wonderfully preserved walls, with their noble gateways 
and picturesque drawbridges, are memories of bygone days 
which we gladly recall. Mr. Wilfrid Ball, with the eye of the 
true artist, has seized upon some of the most attractive points 
of these two old-world cities, and, with strict regard to truth, 
has produced a series of sketches which have rarely been sur- 
passed for variety and wealth of detail and effect. If he is 
well advised, he will not, however, limit himself to Rothen- 
burg, delightfully inspiring as it i8 to the artist, but will push 
his wanderings further afield. There is scarcely a town between 
Hanau and Ingoldstadt—for the most part still only accessible 
by the stel/wagen—where he will not find subjects worthy of 
his skill and notable for their association with the past. 
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CHRISTMAS IN ITALY. 

As in all Christian lands, Christmas is regarded in Italy asa 
high religious and social festival. ‘The midnight mass which 
inaugurates the feast is attended by every person who is able 
to walk, even by those who are not usually churchgoers. In 
the country people often have to go long distances in the dark 
to reach the church, and they beguile the weary road by sing 
ing hymns and laudi at the top of their voices. At the 
beginning of the novena, or nine days of preparatory prayer, 
preceding Christmas, the pifferari, with their bagpipes, patrol 
the roads, playing old tunes at every roadside shrine. ‘They 
used formerly to come into the towns, but this has been pro. 
hibited by recent municipal enactments. ‘The sound of these 
bagpipes, less shrill than the Scotch ones and more artistically 
played, when prolonged by the echoes of the hills, is not un- 
pleasant, and has something of an old-world character. One 
does not quite see what harm there was in their playing in 
the city streets; perhaps they were stopped because they 
attracted crowds, or, at all events, groups of listeners. In the 
churches, presepi, or mangers, are erected, containing figures 
of the infant Jesus, His mother, and St. Joseph, sometimes 
surrounded by shepherds and angels, but always with the 
traditional animals—the ass and the cow. These presepi are 
often by no means inartistic. A certain Neapolitan, named 
Bon Giovanni, was very famous for his skill in modelling 
these figures. They are also sometimes put up in the houses, 
where, like in the churches, they remain until Epiphany. 
Certain arrangements, called ceppi, are also prepared for 
children. The word ceppo means a log, and is probably a 
traditional relation to the Yule-log of the North. ‘The ceppo 
is made of three rods or canes fastened together at the top, 
having a small platform at the bottom ; this is wound about 
with coloured and gilt paper, and hung with gilt walnuts, 
oranges, and raisins. The gifts are placed on the platform at the 
bottom, which is covered with moss and has a small waxen 
figure of the infant Jesus lying in the middle. Recently the 
German Christmas-tree has become popular in Italy, introduced, 
no doubt, by Queen Margaret, who had a German mother. 

Christmas in Italy, like Christmas in other countries, is 
celebrated as a feast for eating. It is here attended by a 
terrible massacre of capons, for no Italian would think it was 
Christmas if his table did not boast of a boiled capon. They 
evidently agree with Henry of Navarre that this dish con- 
stitutes the height of felicity and prosperity. ‘The peasants 
who fill the streets for days before Christmas each carry at 
least one pair of these luckless fowls, head downwards, tied 


by the legs, and emitting piteous sounds ; sometimes 
they will have as many as four or five. For weeks 
beforehand numbers of these animals are kept fatten- 


ing in town and country, usually in the cellars, whence, 
especially in the small hours of the morning, there is 
apt to come a stifled and ghostly crow; the latter season is 
therefore marked by a perpetual crowing, which never seems 
to cease, day or night. Sometimes the gobble of a turkey 
diversifies the entertainment. Not infrequently the doomed 
bird walks about the room in amicable intimacy with the 
family who propose to devour it, until the fatal day arrives. 

On Christmas Eve, or still oftener on New Year's Eve, the 
peasants go about to each other's houses in disguise, and play 
all sorts of practical jokes, which not infrequently lead to 
hard knocks. In Bologna there is a custom on New Year’s 
Eve of putting a pentola (an earthenware saucepan) in each 
corner of the room—one full of ashes, another containing a 
key, a third a ring, and the fourth full of water. The persons 
present are blindfolded, led into the middle of the room, and 
turned about three times in the usual fashion: then they 
walk towards the earthen pots and touch one of them. 
According to which they touch will be their fate in the 
ensuing year. The ashes betoken death, the water forebodes 
tears, the key means that the person will remain at home 
(that is, will not be married), and the ring that he or 
she will be mariied within the year. This game is usually 
played by girls. The Christmas festivities last until 
the Epiphany, and indeed there is a rhyme which says : 
“ Quando viene l’Epifania tutte le feste le porta via” (when 
Epiphany comes she carries all the feasts‘away with her). In 
nearly all the regions of Italy it is the custom on that day to 
build up a figure in the shape of an old woman, which is 
carried about the town until night, like the English guy, and 
burnt at sunset. This figure is called La Befana, a corruption 
of Epifania. The old woman is supposed to bea bringer of 
gifts, like Santa Claus and the Christkindlein ; hence, it 
is surely rather ungrateful to burn her. In Florence, 
on the eve of the Epiphauy, the streets resound with the 
blasts of innumerable horns, which bray in the most un- 
melodious fashion ; they are always played by boys. and are 
supposed to commemorate the wanderings of the Wise Men 
seeking for the Holy Child. ‘These trumpets are made in all 
manner of shapes, but the most classical and the most 
generally adopted are of glass and of a very beautiful shape. 
They are so graceful, indeed, that strangers often buy them in 
order to use them as flower-vases ; hence they are much sought 
after, but for some mysterious reason they can never be found 
at any other period of the year. It is impossible to discover 
what becomes of the remaining unsold stock. Of late, unfor- 
tunately, the trumpets are too often made of tin. It is tradi- 
tional with the monelli (street-boys) who use them to destroy 
them when they are done with. It is the custom among the 
Florentine boys who blow these instruments of torture to 
congregate under the beautiful loggia of the Mercato Nuovo, 
and the noise they make there is positively deafening. 

There are some interesting traditions connected with the 
Christmas services. ‘Thus, it is believed that special graces 
may be obtained at the midnight mass if the whole of the 
novena has been carefully observed. Where the church is at 
some distance, as is often the case in thinly populated districts, 
this involves no small expenditure of time and trouble. 

The Communion of the Sick, which goes about the streets of 
the town at this season with its bell and its canopy, and its 
compagnia, or brotherhood, in attendance, is a striking feature. 
This is for the benefit of such invalids as are not able to leave 
their homes, for, as Christmas is one of the seasons at which 
taking the sacrament is general, it is needful to make some 
such provision. ‘'hese small processions are oftenest seen in 
the early morning, that being the hour at which invalids are 
best prepared for the ceremony. In Rome the use of the bell 
is no longer permitted, a fact which has caused great scandal 
among the faithful. The midnight masses in the great churches 
are sometimes very magnificent, and they often have very fine 
music ; the adornments of the altars are also fine, as all the 
most splendid properties are then brought to light. But there 
is something more touching and more in keeping with the origin 
of the festivalina midnight massinasmallchurch in thecountry, 
to which peasants come over hill and dale through the dark- 
ness and often through the snow, while the old people wait at 
home telling their beads, and, unless they cannot leave their 
beds, falling on their knees «. the moment when they hear 
the bells which announce that the host has been elevated in 
the church. The next day they need not work, and they 
can carry home a little waxen image or a picture to the 
children, HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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ON JANUARY 2, 1892, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


will commence its HUNDREDTIT VOLUME, and on 
May 9 will complete its FIFTIETH YEAR. No effort 
will be spared to maintain its high position in 
New 
singularly rich on both the Artistic and the Literary 
Side, 
Primary, IMPORTANCE WILL BE ATTACHED TO THE 


Pictorial Journalism, and the Volumes will be 


while now, as ever, SPECIAL, AND INDEED 


ILLUSTRATION OF CURRENT EvVENTs. 


Included among forthcoming contributions may be 


mentioned— 
DR. JOHNSON’S GHOST IN FLEET STREET. 
Illustrated by PHIL MAY. 
OUR NOTE BOOK $y JAMES PAYN. 
IIUMOROUS SKETCHES OF MODERN LIFE. 
By J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
THE PLAYHOUSES. By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


HAMPSHIRE LIFE. 
By the Author of “Mademoiselle Ixe.” 
OF CORNISH LIFE. By “Q.” 
ASPECTS OF THE EAST-END 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK 
BUDA-PESTH ON BICYCLES. 
By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
SEVEN DELIGHTS. By BARRY PAIN, 
SHOWS, BIRD SHOWS, SHOWS. 
Illustrated by LOUIS WAIN. 
STEPPING EASTWARD. By HALL CAINE. 
OUR SHIPS AND SAILORS 
Illustrated by J. R. WELLS and W. 


“NADA THE LILY.”. 
A Serial Story. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


VIGNETTES OF 


VIGNETTES 
SOME PICTURESQUE 


FROM BERLIN TO 


THE 


CAT DOG 


H. OVEREND. 


LONDON CLUBS. 

Illustrated 
ENGLISH HOMES. 

Illustrated by HERBERT RAILTON and G. MONTBARD. 


THE 


by T. WALTER WILSON, RI. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
Illustrated by W. SIMPSON, 
THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


By CLEMENT SHORTER. 
Illustrated by HERBERT RAILTON, 
Short Stories by Tuomas Harpy, Henry James, 


Georce Merepiru, Ropert Bucnanan, Rupyarp 


Kiptinc, Watrer Besant, Haut Caine, &e. 


THROUGH CHINA AND JAPAN. 
By our Special Artist Mr. JULIUS PRICE. 


REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL. 

By our Special Artist Mr. MELTON PRIOR. 
THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 
By our Special Artist Mr. HOLLAND TRINGHAM. 


THE 


“THE TRAMP ABROAD AGAIN.” 


BY MARK TWAIN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 

Literary Contributions by Anprew Lane, Frep- 
ERICK GREENWOOD, W1LLIAM Morris, Dr. JEssorr, 
Dr. Garnett, Witt1am Watson, and many other 
Writers of Distinction. 

Artistic Contributions by G. A. Storey, A.R.A., 
AtFrEeD East, R.I., Jonn Futieyztove, RI, 
Arruur Hacker, WILttaAM STRANG, Frep Barnarp, 
Josern PENNELL, and others. 





“THE BEACH OF FALESA.” 
A Serial Story. By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


AFRICA. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER, 


PICTURES FROM SOUTH 


A SERIAL STORY 
By J M. BARRIE. 











THE JEW AT HOME. 
BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


0. 
I11.—_IN RUSSIA (Concluded 

As h mes westward, the Jew does not put off his Russian 
ways with the Russian yoke. It is because he remains practi- 
cally t ime, his peculiarities exaggerated rather than toned 
down, when he settles himself in Austria and Hungary, that it 
is sO mu more instructive just now to study him in those 
count than in Russia It is but the casional Russian Jew 
who pushes himself to the front and makes his way to and in 
the Hungarian capital; for, though B idapest is fast becoming 
a great Jewish town, the majority of its rich Jews are Germans 
or Hungarian The Russian or Polish Jew there, as a rule, is 
“as greasy t dirty and po ras in Berdicheff When he doe 8, 
so exceptionally, rise in the Hungarian world, this is the 
manner of | rising, as Hu irians explain it: In the first 
generation he comes to Mframaros Sziget, or some other town 
near t frontier; in tl l, he keep inn in the 
m ! i of Marimaro r ‘Transylvania or, | t till, in 
tl reat H wian plain ; in the third, he reaches Budapest ; 
in t four mal l fortune ; in fift pend 

it, and back t begin ] er agai and it must 
be bor mind that it i hot the hitth Ot Whol somice 
thing might be mad but the first, with whom we have 
to deal under Baron Hirsc} err cheme The majority 
remain as I have d ribed them in Sziget and Brody, indif- 
ferent to all the decencies of life, reviving the grotesque curls 
oF \ h they are shorn in Russia, and relapsing into the 

dirt in which—and perhaps this is one of their chief grievances 
val he Russian Government they ire not so free to wallow 
in Rusia. Unpleasant as is Berdicheff, it is beautifully clean 
compared to the Jewish quarters of Sziget and Bi uly With 
their liberty, they sink deeper into, instead of seeking to escape 

from, the degradation which we are charitable cnough to think 
entirely the result of Russian persecution. They like dirt; 
they like to herd together in human pigstic they like to 
live on worse than nothing—on foxl which would not be 
enough even for the abstemious Slovak; they like to make 
money out of the immorality of the Christian. ‘They are 
simply a race of middlemen and money-changers. Is it any 

wonder, then, that in Austro - Hungary the people feel 

about them very much as the American felt about th 

Chinumen?’ Nor does the Polish Jew do better when h 

moves or is moved still further westward. Ask the White- 


chapel workman what he thinks of the Polish Jew, who, because 


he can exist on a miserable wage, threatens to supplant the 
native Or ask the New Yorker, who has to come in contact 
with him in the struggle for bread-and-butter, his opin‘on of 
the 35,000 now living in and about the Bowery. 


To see the Polish Jew at home is to understand the desire oi 
Continental philanthropists to establish him in colonies over 
To get rid of him is the sole object of Russians, to ke p 

chief of Austrians and 
nationalities themwvelves are as 
Millionaires of Hamburg 
give their thousands cheerfully to encourage a new Exodus 
which will prevent his 
injuring the 
England and 
gentlemen of 
the 
anyone 


sea. 
him out of their country th end 
Hungarians Jews of other 


eager to be done with him for ever. 


settling in Germany, and perhaps 
what lic in 


the 
and there, singly 


business ; dloes 
America is of 

Hamburg. Scattered 

Polish Jew 


else. 


millionaires’ 
no importance to 
her 
be 


away 


as desirable a 
families and 


and alone, might 


citizen 


ome 


Brought in 


as 
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A STREET, 


the Austrian Hungarian knows, he is 
serious a demoralising factor in the community as the China- 
man, and to be kept out at any cost. Even the Turk, himself 


knows this, and refuses to receive 


colonies, as or as 


not an over-clean animal, 
Jewish families into the Ottoman Empire, basing his refusal 
on sanitary grounds. Probably Austrians and Hungarians will 
hold their peace until the present emigration fever is over, for 
the more who are transported to lands far from Russia the 
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BARGAINING IN THE BAZAAR, BERDICHEFF. 


BERDICHEFF. 


fewer will be left to come crowding across the frontier into 
Austro- Hungary 

Anyone who has travelled the main Russian railway from 
the great junction where the lines from St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kieff, and Odessa come together, down to Woloczyska, 
kuows why the Austrian fears the Jew. Into the 
which lie near this line for years the Russians have been 
pushing the Jews. Every town overflows with them. As you pass 


towns 


in the train you see their long lack figures stalking across the 
fields, and as your carriage comes to a stop you imagine you 
have arrived in anew Jerusalem. The merest wayside station is 
crowded with them ; they block up the exits and the entrances : 
comparatively few get on or off the train, though these Jews 
will travel any distance if by doing so they can handle enough 
money to cover their railway-ticket. The excuse which permits 
them to overrun the Russian railway-stations is that they 
have come for their letters. But, while you may see one or 
two get a post-card, uity or a hundred are simply standing 
there waiting for something to turn up. If the 
have been able to concentrate such a large proportion 

of their Jewish population right on the Austrian frontier, | 
the Austrians, who know both the Russians and the 

Jews, will ask you what there is to prevent the former 
from some day dumping these poor, wretched, useless people 

right into their country ? It js this dread which has been the 

greatest ally of Baron Hirsch in his own land; to say that.the 

Russians would be afraid of the consequences is not to know 

anything about the country or the people. It is this dread 

which is enabling Baron Hirsch to buy land in the Argentine 

Republic at four times its value, and to transplant thither his 

brethren, of whom he is so terribly anxious to be rid. But, 

according to the latest advices from South America, they have 

no intention of causing the desert to blossom as the rose, and 

they are leaving their farms and their stock and are making 

for the more promising pastures in the heart of the South 

American cities. 

That the Polish Jews are only too ready to accept the money 
given them and to journey to far countries can be explained 
without referring to the tyranny from which they are sup- 
posed to long to escape. Peasants at home in a land and 
attached to the soil would often be as ready: The poor Jew 
thinks, as so many other and better men have thought before 
him, that once in America or England his fortune is made; and 
he arrives there usually only to be sweated as he was at home, 
only to live as miserably and wretchedly. He is no better off, 
while the people into whose-midst he is brought are far worse 
off. There is no more pathetic figure in history than this poor 
wretch whom nobody wants, who is an outcast wherever he 
goes. When we see him at a respectful distance, all our sym- 
pathies are stirred and we welcome any movement in his behalf. 
But the better we know him, the more anxious we are that some- 
one else, not ourselves, should be chosen to solve his problem. 


Russians 
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PREPARING FOR THE PANTOMIME. 


DRAWN BY ADOLPH BIRKENRUTH. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOUVES. 
A Continental chaplain, in the Cont 
‘ 


m porary Pulpit, gives a 
f his experiences. He tells how he once took 

x in the hotel room used as a chapel a 
bottle of wine,a portion of which he transferred to the chalice. 


doleful account o 


from the chaplain’s b 





Justas he was about to receive the consecrated wine, he neat y 
fainted with dismay, for the wine was as sharp as red ink. 
His feelings as he wa'ched the facial contortions of the little 
kneeling company are more easily imagined than described. 


the head waiter that the bottle 
had been opened by the chaplain of the previous season, nine 
months before not used, The bottle had been corked up 
again, but not effectually enough to prevent disaster. ‘ 


Afterwards he learned from 


of their 
[ understand that a few gentlemen, who 


about to issue 


The Salvation Army 


first 


are a report 





year’s soci tk 
have banded themselves together for a searching investigation 
into the methods and results, ars l issue a 


aiso about to 
Statistics are al ig prepared 
of the religious results of the Army’s work in the East-End of 
London and in one or two towns. ‘The conclusions reached 
are very adverse to the Army, it being maintained that the 
while the expenditure is ¢ 
may be expected. 


pamphilet on the snbject., also bei 


infinitesimal, 
mtroversy 

The chief theme in ece 
Conference. It 
avowed hosti 


resuit 


A lively ec 


$ are 


normous, 


: F ’ 
the Labonrers 


papers that the 


lesiastical circles is 
is urged by the Nonconformist 
the labourer to the 


Liberals totake Disestablishment in hand, 


tv of isacall to the 


leading Church 


“parson 


1, The 


paper says “ there was a curious unanimity” in the dislike of 
the delegates to have their church affairs bossed by the 
parson, It suggests that the secret of useful clerical 
influence lies in being not “ boss,” but scrrus rorum, It 


wwonrer's 
though he allowed them to pass in 


claims that Mr. Gladstone had no sympathy with the | 
views about the “ parson, 


silence 


Dr. Pigou, the new Dean of Bristol, vindicates himself from 


the charge of neglecting his ork as Dean of Chichester. Ile 


admits his frequent absence from his stall, but says that he was 
absent preaching elsewhere, and thinks that in that way he 
accomplished more good. He insisted on a high standard 
of worship, “such as reasonable Clhurchmen could take no 


exception to,”’ 

Dean Burgon’s “ Life,” by Dr. Goulburn, is being somewhat 
unfavourably criticised. But the biographer, though he shares 
Dean Burgon, has no sympathy with 
his asperity, and writes in a calm, charitable, and candid tone. 
There is a fair proportion of good stories, and the letters are 
interesting, though not always in the best taste. 


most of the opinions of 


The Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram, who erected the beautiful 
church at Hoar Cross, Burton-on-Trent. where Canon Knox 
Little is vicar, has given the site for a new church at Siddal, 
a suburb of Halifax. 

The notices of the late Mrs. Kingsley have been singularly 
meagre, and are apparently all from the same hand. Her 
gifted danghter, “ Lucas Malet,” will doubtless do justice 
her mother's memory. She was much more than an amanueusis, 
and the veiled allusions to her in her husband's books, espe- 
cially in “ Yeast,” would be well worth collecting. V 
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Twelve months (including Christmas Number), £1 9s. 10d. 
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Now Ready, 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


CONTAINING 


FOUR ORIGINAL STORIES: 


THE SON’S VETO. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


THE HAUNTED DRAGOON. 


Tilustrated by A, FORESTIER. 


By” Q. Itlustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 
THE INCONSIDERATE WAITER. 
By J. M. BARRIE, Ilustrated by A. FORESTIER. 


THEIR UNCLE FROM CALIFORNIA. 
By BRET HARTE. Iilustrated by A. G 
ALSO A 


LARGE PRESENTATION OLEOGRAPH, 


“THE RIVAL BELLES,” 


MORROW. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURE BY EUGENE DE BLAAS. 
AND 
FINE ART BNGRAVINGS 


By Luciex Davis, T. HALLIDAY, W. H. OVEREND, A. FORESTIER, 
Cc. Vicor, R, Jones, Gonpon Browne, AND F, BARNARD. 


ONE SHILLING. 
Inland Book or Parcel Postage, Fourpence-Halfpenny. 


INGRAM Broruers, 198, SrRAND, LONDON, W.C, 











Now Ready, 
[ELUSTRATED LONDON A UMANACK FOR 1892, 
SIX PICTURES IN CHROMO. 


Monthly Calendar—Tables of Duration of Sunlight—Diagrams of Duration of 
Mooalight—High-water Tables—Festivals, Seasons, Terms, Symbols, &c.— 
Astropumical Occurrences for 1892—Eclipses, &c. 

By JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. 


TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS, as Headings to Calendar, of 
THE HOMES OF -THE ENGLISH NOBILITY. 


Useful Statistics for Reference throughout the Year—National Income and 
Expenditere—Government Offices—Postal Information—Stamps, Duties, and 
Licenses—Public Acts passed during the last Session of Parhament—Notable 
Occurrences—The Recent Census, and Obituary. 


TWELVE FULI-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edited by JABEZ HOGG, F.R.MS., M.R.CS, &e, 


IN PICTORIAL COVER, 
Price ONE SHILLING, Postage, Twopence - Halfpenny. 
Pabiebed at of Tue ILLcsTRaTEep Loxpox News, 198, Strand, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Conmunications for thia d ent ased to the Cheas Editor. 
SORRENTO (Dawlisi AND OTHERS In P em N 2488, if, 1. P to R sth 
t Ques K to Y 3rd, 2. B to Kt 3rd hb), Kt to BDSth is the defence you have 
JF StTewal The } i now perfec ¢ f flaw is disclosed 
if x ar 
PH Wi us.—K s f | f I r 
s5s.—Y any r fol l 
COLONEL D.—( i 1 f the ¢ s Oj r j shed by W H Allen, 
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VITITE BLACK. 
1B t K to B 4th 
2.Q K to Kt 5th 
1. @ 
iff ) K K to Q35 takes T'; 3.K tes 
[LP Q K Q 
PROBLEM No. 2490, 
By E. B. SCHWANN, 
BLACK, 
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WILITE., 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
The following pair of games between Mr. 8, TINSLEY and an Amateur are 
given as examples of a somewhat uncommon opening, 


(Queen's Fianchetto,) 











WHITE (Amateur). BLACK (Mr. T.) wiirt (Amateur). RLACK (Mr. T.) 
1. Pto K 4th P to Q Kt 3rd ll. P toQ 5th P to Kt 5th 
: 12. B takes Kt Q takes B 

Thisis a fa rit pening with Mr > = “ © 
Tins both as first and © id player. | 13, P takes I 
We 1 that lonuw practical ex under or miscalculation, which 
periene ifthe a constitutes him an | leads tu a pretty finish. 
entna ty onthe s j ni it 13. P takes Kt 

2. PtoQ ath B to Kt 2nd 14. P takes BP (ch) Q takes P 

3. B to Q 3rd P to K 3rd | 15. Q to K 3rd Rto K Kt sq 

1. KttoQB 3rd B to Kt 5th 16. PtoK Kt3rd Kt to B 3rd 

5. B to Q 2nd B takes Kt }17.PtoQKt3rd  KttoK 4th 

An exchange all in favour of the] 18. Q takes RP Castles (Q R) 
second player. It should be prevented | 19, B to B 4th P to Q 4th 
by P to Q R 3rd, 20. P takes P R to Kt 3rd 


KttoK B3rd | 21.Q to K 3rd 


6. B takes B 2 
Q to K 2nd 22. K to Rsq 


7.Q w K 2nd 


Q to Bath 
Q to R 6th 


8. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q R 3rd 23. R to Kt sq Q takes P (ch) 
Important, to prevent the exchange of A pretty ending; but Kt to Kt dthis 

the Bishop after bringing out Q Ke. equally effective, 

9. Castles (K R) P to K R 3rd 24. K takes Q R to R sq (ch) 


10, Q R to Q sq P to K Kt 4th And Black wins. 


BLACK (Mr. T.) | wurrte (Amateur). BLACK (Mr. T.) 
P to Q Kt 3rd 13. B takes B Kt to B 3rd 
3 to Kt 2nd 14, B takes Kt P takes B 
P to K 3rd 15. Q to B 4th Q to K 3rd 
B to Kt 5th 16. Q to R 6th K to K 2nd 
Q to K 2nd 17. P to K B 3rd 
A move Black claims to haveinvented,| Rather thin, Of course if P takes P 
and an important feature about this | the Black Queen is lost. 
point in every game. 7 R takes P 
6. Q to Q 4th 
7. Bto Kt 5th 
8. Kt takes B P takes P 
9. B takes Kt P takes B 
Retaining the Pawn and getting a file 
open, in case White should Castle K R. 
10, Castles P takes P 
11. Bto B 4th R to K Kt sq 
12. Kt to Q 5th B takes Kt 


WHITE (Amateur), 
1. P to K ath 

2. P wo Q ath 

3. P to Q Sth 

4. Kt to Q B 3rd 
5. K Kt to K 2nd 


17. 

18. Q to Kt 7th 
This loses the game. White is too 

much bent on the attack to be aware of 

danger at home. 

18, 

19. Q takes P (ch) 

20. RtoQsth(ch) R takes R 

21.Q takes Rich) K to Kt 2nd 

Black wins, 


Kt toK B 3rd 
B takes Kt (ch) 


Q takes R P 
K to Bsq 


We give our usual! selection of various chess positions to use up some of 
the spare time that is always plentiful at Christmas : 
By C. A. GILBERG. 
White: K at Q B 6th, Q at K Rsq, R at K sq, Bs at K 2nd and Q 2nd, 
Kts at K B 5th and K &th, Ps at Q 6th and K Kt 3rd. 
Black: K at K 5th, Kts at K B 6th and K Kt 8th, Ps at Q B 2nd, K 3rd 
and 4th, and K Kt 5th. White to play, mate in-two moves, 


By HW. F. L. MEYER. 
White: K at Q 5th, Q at Q sq, R at K R 2nd, B at Q Kt 4th. 
Black: K at Q Kt 7th, Bat Q B7th, Ps at Q Kt 3rd, Q Kt 6th, and Q R 7th, 
White to play and mate in three moves, 


. 


by F. HEALEY. 
White: K at Q Bath, QatQ R 3rd, Bat Q Kt 6th, Kt at Q B 6th, Ps at 
K Kt 4th and Q R 5th. 
Black: K at K 5th, Bat K B 5th, Kt at K 8th, Ps at K 4th and K Kt 4th. 
White to play and mate in three moves, 





End Game between Messrs. ENGLISCH and ZUKERTORT. 
White: K at K Kt 2nd, Q at Q Kt 3rd, Kt at Q 5th, Ps at QB 7th, K B 3rd, 
K Kt 3rd, and K R 2nd, 
Black: K at K sq, QatQB 3rd, Kt at K 3rd, 
K Kt 2nd, and K R 3rd. White (Zukertort 


Ps at Q R 2nd, K B 3rd, 
) to move and win. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR, ANDREW WILSON, 
I observe that certain details regarding mussel-poisoning have 
recently been laid before the scientific public in connection 
with the observations of a certain Argentine medical man who 
has studied the matter in that far-off region ‘Tierra del Fuego 
itself. He quotes some opinions which are specially interesting. 
because they have reference to the phases of the moon as 
influencing mnssel-life. It seems that the natives of Tierra 
del Fuego are in the habit of eating large quantities of mussels 
as part and parcel of their ordinary fare. ‘The doctor in 
question tells us that the mussels are not injurious at their 
maximum period of growth (whatever that may mean), which 
corresponds, mirabile dictu, with the time of full moon, When 
the moon wanes, it is added, the mussels fall off in condition 
and become poisonous. It is further remarked that the poisonous 
properties of the mussels result from the death of the molluscs. 
The decomposing bodies of such as have succumbed liberate 
certain poisonous principles, known scientifically as ptomaines, 
which are absorbed by the living molluscs to the detriment of 
those who consume them; so that mussel-poisoning in Tierra 
del Fuego seems to be a condition they have always with them. 


There are certain points in this report which, I confess, are 
not altogether satisfying to the scientific mind, Mussel- 
poisoning is, of course, a familiar enough fact. ‘There occurred 
a literal epidemic of this nature at Leith somewhere 
about 1840, when it was shown that mussels which had been 
taken from the docks, or from ships in the docks, caused 
symptoms of poisoning, with a number of fatal cases ; so that 
it cannot be denied that mussels may, under certain condi- 
tions, be dangerous as articles of food. But, unless mussel-life 
at Tierra del Fuego is decidedly more directly under lunar 
influence than mussel-life here, it is difficult to agree with the 
opinions of the Argentine medical man I have quoted. I 
know of no facts in molluscan history which teach that 
mussels develop and decline with the moon. ‘This is teaching 
contrary to the biological facts about mussel-life at large, and 
I suspect the details in question have become swathed in 
some popular conception or other regarding lunar influence, 
similar to that which credits food exposed to the moon’s 
rays with developing injurious qualities—a topic threshed 


out in these pages a year or so gone by. It is more 
feasible to suppose that if, from any cause, mussels 


die, they may give rise to putrefactive products capable of 
causing illness ; though again, I confess, it is a moot point 
whether a living mussel can absorb such products and transmit 
them unchanged to its devourer. The item of news I have 
criticised seems to me to afford an excellent example of the 
care with which such reports should be scrutinised. People 
are apt to take for granted that such statements, made 
autioritatively, must needs be correct. This is often very 
far from the case, and a little reflection, backed, of course, by 
scientific knowledge, often suffices to dispel what would be 
otherwise a very alarming piece of news. I suspect, also, 
that when mussels, or any other description of shellfish, cause 
injurious symptoms, they are usually eaten in a raw state. 
Thorough cooking, in this respect, as in so many other dietetic 
phases, is the safety of the consumer. 


What is this one hears about the chemical compositicn of 
the lettuce? Most readers know that the familiar item in our 
salads contains a certain substance know as lactucarium, or 
lettuce-opium, which derives its popular name from its pre- 
sumed soporific or narcotic properties. I confess to a strong 
scepticism on the point of the said properties ; for, if the 
lettuce was capable of inducing sleep, even in a mild degree, 
salad-eaters should be lulled into somnolence with an ease and 
celerity which wonld certainly be both noticeable and incon- 
venient. The juice of the lettuce, even when chemically 
separated and treated, has lost credit as a medicinal substance, 
and it is no longer used in pharmacy. But there comes to hand 
about the lettuce an item which is scientifically interesting, 
even if it is economically and socially unimportant. ‘We are 
now told that chemists have discovered not only in lettuce, but 
also in cabbage, minute amounts of the active principle of bella- 
donna and henbane, “hyoscyamine” by name. If, therefare, the 
lettuce be regarded as possessing any sedative properties what- 
ever, it would seem that we should attribute these qualities not 
to the lettuce-opium per se, but to the hyoscyamine. A medical 
journal goes the length of stating that fatal results have 
followed the taking of large quantities of lettuce. May I be 
permitted to doubt this statement? There are people known 
to me—and I myself am a devout salad-eater—who certainly, 
on occasion, consume immoderate quantities of lettuce, and this 
Without experiencing any untoward effects whatever. The 
next thing we shall be warned against will be the harmless 
lettuce, and it is well to prepare ourselves for the solemn, 
Cassandra-like attitude the medical prints are certain to 
assume. None the less, we may fearlessly enjoy the healthful 
silad. Is tHis warning “another injustice ” to the vegetarians ? 
Doubtless we shall hear of their vials of wrath being poured 
out upon the scientific alarmists. 


I have been thinking over the literally marvellous ease with 
which anything that is unusual in the way of living acts or 
feats is set down to the possession of some “ magnetic” force. 
The “Georgia Magnet” is the latest addition to the illus- 
trations of this fact. I suppose that people know so little about 
electricity and magnetism that, on the omne ignotum pro 
magnifico principle, what they cannot explain on simple 
grounds is at once relegated to the domain of the mysterious 
and uncanny. I am within the bounds of strict scientific 
reason when [allege that none of the feats of the lady who is 
performing under the name of the “Georgia Magnet” have 
any relation whatever to anything whatever in the way of 
magnetic force. There is simply no need whatever to 
suppose that anything but deft muscularity has to do 
with her success in resisting the force which she 
encounters. Mr. Maskelyne, I understand, says Mrs. Abbott's 
feats are due to her practised command of her muscles. There 
is the more reason to adopt this view from the fact that, if 
we compare the powers of an ordinary gymnast with those of 
an individual not given -to indulge in muscular exercise, the 
former is seen to present us with what is literally an 
exceptional life when contrasted with the existence of the 


latter. I am _ often asked the question whether there 
could be such a thing as a “magnetic” or “electric” 


human being. My reply is, assuredly not, unless that being 
is made part and parcel of an electrical circuit, and receivesand 
transmits (as in the joining of hands to convey a “shock” 
from a battery) the force or energy with which the body has 
been charged. Certain fishes are electrical—e.g., the electrical 
eel and torpedo (the latter a kind of skate)—butthen cach has 
a special organ, which transforms the nerve-force into elec- 
tricity, by the law of correlation of forces, just as the motion 
of a bullet striking a target is converted into an equivalent 
of heat. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 

It is clear that the Prince and Princess of Wales do not believe 
in long engagements. The Duke of Clarence’s wedding is to 
follow as quickly on the betrothal as did that of the Duchess 
of Fife. The Prince and Princess of Wales themselves had a 
very short period of courting, for they met, “ and took a warm 
liking for each other,” in September, and were married in the 
following March. Already, either February or March is talked 
of for the wedding of the Duke of Clarence. 

It wonld be a pity for young men and women, as a 
rule, to cnt so short the happiest time of their lives. 
Sut in this case, thongh the formal engagement may be 
very short, the conrtship has not been so, for it has 
been apparent for quite a long time that if the young 
people were allowed to follow their own inclinations this union 
would come about. It is nearly five years ago that, one 
evening, in going to the patrons’ box at the Military Tourna- 
ment, I passed the back of the royal box, and there I saw the 
Duke of Clarence in profile, so interested—oh ! so absorbed- 
in a young lady sitting beside him, whose face I could not see, 
because she was looking steadily into the arena. No‘other 
member of the young Prince's family was there ; so I stopped 
an instant to say to the footman at the door of the box, “ Who 
is that beside Prince Edward?” “ Princess May, Madam.” 
Then I saw the figure of the Duchess of Teck further along the 
box, engaged in deep conversation with another lady, and I 
passed on, amused with the idea that I had chanced to see the 
handsome young Prince with his pretty little cousin's influence 
80 visibly upon him—and that is a long time ago. How open 
the attachment appeared to others has been shown by the 
repeated rumours of the engagement that is now, announced. 

That the Duke of Clarence is handsome I am prepared to 
maintain ; he is tall and elegant, and in the smart uniform of 
his corps looks as fit to be fallen in love with as the prince in 
a fairy tale. He has rather nervous, self-conscious manners, 
but, no doubt, that will wear off in time. The bride is very 
pretty, with a bright, almost daring look, which is a pleasant 
contrast to the general aspect of girl-princesses. Princess 
May looks merry, bright, and unaffected. She knows some- 
thing nearer at hand than do most of her station of the 
cares and anxieties of life. In short, it is a piece of rare 
good fortune for the Duke of Clarence to have found a bride 
who has at one time royal descent and the upbringing of 
an English private home and personal charm for him; and 
if for all this he resigns possible wealth and near relation- 
ship to some other great potentate that he might have 
gained in his marriage, we women, at all events, will believe 
he has chosen wisely. 

Great success has attended the lady students who went up 
for the latest examinations at London University. There 
were eighty-three candidates for the B.A. degree, and the 
large proportion of sixty-three were successful, ‘The Bachelor 

of Medicine examination was taken by five ladies, of whom 
four passed. The Bachelor of Science degree had twenty-six 
candidates, of whom fourteen were successful, and twelve of 
these passed in the first class. This is in every case much 
above the ordinary average of passes. It is worthy of note 
that many of the successful students are quite young women, 
many of them only twenty or twenty-one years of age. 

A very different sort of female skill has been on show 
during the week before Christmas in Regent Street. Thousands 
of dolls dressed by kind-hearted women for distribution, under 
the auspices of the manager of 7'ruth, to the poor children in 


hospitals and workhouse schools, have been shown to the 
public. Many of these toys are dressed in exact reproduction 
of historic costumes ; others have fancy dresses of an elaborate 
and expensive kind, Children really care but little, however, 
for the intrinsic cost of their toys; and more genuine charity 
towards those destined to receive the gifts is shown by those 
who give many than by those who give qne at equivalent cost, 
Fortunately, it takes little to make a child happy. 

It is to be hoped that the Renaissance of the Ghost through 
which we are living will not be allowed to extend its influence 
to our children. ‘The impressions which are cultivated in the 
first years of life are strong over the whole future. It is by 
the early development of the emotions that training—the 
training of the home educator—is given; for it is the 
ordinance of nature that the emotions should be far stronger 
in infancy and childhood than the reason. The young 
children who can be cuccessfully approached through 
the reason, so far as the training of character is con- 
cerned, are the few; the emotions are active and power- 
ful in all. Mothers cannot, therefore, guard too carefully 
against the tendency, so common unfortunately among nurses, 
to arouse and play upon the fear of a young child. If the 
habit of terror be induced, and especially if supernatural fears 
be encouraged, life-long struggles against irrational cowardice 
may be the result, 

Fear, in its selfish aspect, is at once the most desolating 
form of human suffering and the most demoralising of habits 
of mind. Capacity for feeling fear is, indeed, an essential 
element in a fine character, for upon it reverence and caution 
are largely based. But few children require any stimulation of 
the emotion. On the contrary, it generally needs to bediminished. 
A child is a stranger in a world that has very much in it that 
is terrifying to the active, ignorant imagination—from the 
flash of the lightning to the faces that the dancing firelight 
draws upon the wall; from the mysterious void of the all- 
pervading darkness of night to the chance shadow of 
striking shape or colour that the steps hardly dare pass by in 
a broad flood of high-noon sunshine. What is needed in the 
training of this emotion in the vast majority of cases, there- 
fore, is to subdue it by reason, by pride, by hope, and faith— 
not to encourage it by awesome tales or ghastly threats of 
supernatural horror. 

Theosophists and proprietors of cheap publications are 
vieing with each other just at present in cramming our 
servants’ heads with silly yarns, pretending to be true tales of 
ghostly apparitions. It behoves us, therefore, to exercise such 
watch fulness as we can to prevent the mischievous influence of 
these catchpenny philosophers from shedding a baleful shadow 
over our timid children’s minds. 





We have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co, a 
pleasing selection of combined pocket diaries and card-cases, 
which leave a pleasant suggestion of daintiness and Russia 
leather. The same firm send a numberof hanging calendars, 
with the usual selection of quotations for every day of the 
year, from the Bible and from the poets. 


All the principal French painters in oil colours have sent a 
petition to the authorities calling attention to the bad quality 
of the pigments supplied to them by the trade, in consequence 
of which their pictures, they allege, deteriorate with alarming 
rapidity. They wish the inspectors of the Public Laboratory 
to turn their attention to the colour-factories, and see that 
inferior materials are not used. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

Che Irish probate of the will (dated Feb. 6, 1591) of the Right 
Hon. Cecil Ralph Howard, sixth Earl of Wicklow, late of 
Shelton Abbey. county Wicklow, who died on July 24, granted 
at Dublin to Fanny Catherine, Countess of Wicklow, the 
widow. and Marcus F. Beresford, the executors, was rescaled 
in London on Dec. 12, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Scotland amounting to upwards of £20,000, The 
testator gives his horses and carriages to his wife ; his diamonds 
to his wife, for life, and then to his eldest son, Ralph Francis, 
now Earl of Wicklow ; the furniture at Shelton Abbey, and 
all his plate (except certain plate given to his second son, 
Hugh Melville Howard), books, pictures, statuary, live stock, 
and farming stock and implements to his eldest son, but 
charged with the payment of £10,000 to his said second son ; 
all the freehold, leasehold, chattel property, funds and securities 
he is entitled to under the will of Sir Ralph Howard to his 
said son, Hugh Melville ; and the money in his possession and 
at his bankers’ to his wife, He appoints his wife residuary 
legatee. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Berwick, of the disposition and settlement (dated Feb. 23, 
1878) of the Hon. Robert Baillie-Hamilton, J.P., D.L., M.P. 
for Berwickshire 1874-80, late of Langton House, Dans, Ber- 
wickshire, who died on Sept. 5, granted to the Hon. Mrs. Mary 
Gavin Pringle or Baillie-Hamilton, the widow and _ sole 
executrix nominate, was resealed’ in London on Dec. 5, the 
value of the personal estate in England and Scotland amount- 
ing to upwards of £45,000. 

The will (dated Jan. 13, 1891), with two codicils, both 
dated July 25 following, of Mr. Robert Alger Newbon, late of 
275, Upper Street and 15, Compton Terrace, Islington, who 
died on Oct. 28, was proved on Dec. 14 by the Rev. William 
3ottomley Duggan, George Frederick Edwards, and Joseph 
Edmund Shephard, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £138,000. ‘The testator 
bequeathed £20,000 Two and Three-quarter per Cent. Consols 
upon trust, to apply the dividends for the benefit of the school 
or any other institutions in connection with the Chapel of 
Ease (Islington) ; £20,000 of the same stock to the National 
Life-boat Institution, provided that five life-boats are named 
* Ann Newbon,” * Lucy Newbon,” “ Betsey Newbon,” “ Nancy 
Newbon,” and “ Bob Newbon,” after himself and members of 
his family, to maintain in perpetuity the said five life-boats ; 
£15,000 of the same stock to the Great Northern Hospital 
(Holloway Road), to endow a ward to be called * The 
Newbon Ward”; and £1000 of the same stock to each of the 
sixty-five following hospitals and charities — namely, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, the London Hospital, the Royal Free 
Hospital, the London Fever Hospital, the Seamen’s Hospital 
Dreadnought, St. Mark’s Hospital, the Central London Hospital 
for Throat and Ear, the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
the West-End Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, 
the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, the Small-Pox 
Hospital (Upper Holloway), the Brompton Hospital for Con- 
sumption, the Cancer Hospital (Fulham Road), Charing Cross 
Hospital, the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest, the German Hospital, Guy’s Hospital, the East London 
Hospital for Children, the Poplar Hospital for Accidents, the 
National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, the Hospital for 
Sick Children (Great Ormond Street), the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital, the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic, St. Peter's Hospital for Stone, St. Mary’s Hospital 
(Paddington), King’s College Hospital, Westminster Hospital, 
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IN EVERY HOME 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell Street 

and Wilson Street, London, W.C. 

Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 

neer, writes- 

“ Aug. 27, 1890. 

“ For many years past I have used 
your Embrocation to cure rheum- 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results. 

“T have frequently advised firemen 
and others to try it, and know many 
instances of relief through its 
application, 

“ There are many like myself who 
are liable to get a soaking at fire- 
engine trials and actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of your 
Embrocation will save them much 
pain and inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude. 

“ An illustration: On Monday last 
| got wet and had to travel home by 
rail. On Tuesday I had rheumatism 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my legs and feet with your Embro- 
cation. On Wednesday (to-day) I am 
wellagain, and the cost of the cure has 
been eightpence, as the bottle is not 
empty. This, therefore, is an in- 
expensive remedy.” 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 
OF FRICTION. 

Mr. PETER GEO. WRIGHT, Heath 
Town, Wolverhampton, i 
shire, writes— * Jan. 7, 1890. 
“On Nov. 8 last year I was taken 

with a great pain and swelling inmy 

left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning I got downstairs on my 
hands and knees, so I had to sitina 
chair allday. On the Friday about 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
advertisement for the Universal 

Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 

small bottle. I commenced to give 

my foot a good rubbing, and I soon 
found relief. I rubbed it ten times 
that evening,and four times in the 

night. Saturday morning came: I 

could not go to market, so I set to 

work again with your Embvrocation, 

and soon found that I could walk. I 

gave it a good rubbing every half- 

hour until five o’clock, when I put my 
boots on and walked four miles, and 

on Tuesday I walked six miles. I 

have never felt it since, and I shall 

always keep some in the house.” 
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FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it.” 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“ About a fortnight ago a friend 
advised me to try your Embrocation, 
and its effect has been magical.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
From “ Victorina,” “ The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“It not only relieves pain, but it 
strengthens the nerves and muscles.” 


RUNNING. 
A Blackheath Harrier writes— 
“ Draw attention to the benefit to 
be derived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation after cross - country 
running in the winter months.” 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman. 

“For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and found it most 
efficacious in preventing and curing 
sore throat from cold.” 

CRAMP. 
Cuaas. S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
Maskellya, Ceylon, writes 

“The coolies suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 
and they get cramp in the muscles, 
which, when well rubbed with your 
Embrocation, is relieved at once.” 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
STIFFNESS. 

A. F. GARDINER, Esq. (A.A.A., L.A.C,, 
Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
capper), writes— 

“ After exercise it is invaluable 
for dispersing stiffness and aches. 
No athlete or cross-country runner 
should be without it.” 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Music Hall, London, 

“T was recommended by my 
friend ‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation, 
and by using it for two days I was 
enabled to resume my duties.” 


CYCLING. 
From L, FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
Spain. 

“T am a member of a cycling club 
here, and can testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 
From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
Romford. 

“TI write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment.” 





“And it I will have, 


or I will have none.” 
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FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN’S uNiversAL EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 





One Shilling and Three-Halfpence. 
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Two Sterling Silver Escallop Butter Shells and Two Knives, 
In Morocco Case, lined Silk aud Velvet... 24 5s. 


One Shell and Knife, in Case 
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Sterling Silver Bowl and Spoon, Handsomely 
Morocco Case, 1 





£4 10s. 


Registered “ Princess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. 


22 5s. 








Two Sterling Stiver watinsien, Mustard Pot, 
and Spoon, in Morocco Case, 22 10s. 
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Four Chased Sterling Silver “ Acorn” Salts and Spoons, 
in Morocco Case, lined sre £23 15s. 
Six in Case, £6 15s. 


Complete in Case, Sterling Silver . £11 11] Prince’s Plate -£5 56 0 
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Two Sterling Silver Fluted 
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the West London Hospital, the National a lic Tlospital 
for the Deformed, St. Luke's Hospital, the 
the Middlesex Hospital, the North London Hospital for Con- 
sumption, St. George's Hospital, St. ‘Thomas's 


Lock Ilospital, 


, Uni- 


versity College Hospital, the Victoria Ilospital for Children, 


the Royal Hospital for Inenrables, the 


Incurables, the Unitel Kingdom Beneficent 
Luilders’ Benevolent Institution, the North 


for 
, the 
Nursing 


Association, the Holloway and North Islington me aban bs 


Finsbury Dispensary, the London Female 


the 


Royal Sea-Bathing Infirmary (Margate), the Marine ‘Society 


(Bishopsgate Street Within), the Shipwrecked 
and Mariners’ Society (Ssilors’ Home, Dock 


Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's 


National Truss Society, the City of London 


Fishermen 
the 
the 


the Surgical Aid Society, the Cripples’ Home for Girls, the 


Infant Orphan Asylam (Wanstead), the Orphan 


Working 


School (Haverstock IIill), the London Orphan Asylum, the 


Asylum for Fatherless Children (Reedham), 
Orphan Asylum (Slough), the National Orphan Home, 


Royal Albert Orphan Asylam, the Female 


Ile also gives the business premises and 
goodwill of the bnsiness to the said Gee 





and Joseph Edmund Shephard; and there are 
executor, the Rev. W. LB. Duggan, and to clerks, 
others. The residue of his real and personal estate 
\ npon trust, for his sister, Ann Johnston Alger Newbon, 


the Asylam for Idiots, the Metropolitan and 
Orphanage, the Auctioneers’ Benevolent Institution, : 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


british 
the 


Police 
the 


the 
wrge Frederick Edwards 
bequests to his 
, and 


and then for the children of Charles Harding (except his eldest 


Joseph Edmund Shephard. 


Ihe will (dated Dec. 27, 1890) of Mr. 
' Reynolds, late of 10, Regent Street, S.W., 
Dec. 7 by Mrs. F. M. A. Reynolds, the widow, 
Wingrove Smith, the executors, the personal estate 
sworn at £79,619 198, 2d. With the exception 
souvenirs to friends, the bequests are entirely in his family. 


son, Charles) and of the said George Frederick Edwards and 


Charles 
was proved on 
John 
being 
three 


' The will (dated July 24, 1891), witha codicil (dated Ang. 10 
| following), of Mr. Arthur Hamilton Scrope, late of 88, St. 


} 


James's Street, who diel on Oct. 19, was proved on’ Dec. 10 by 


Frederic Cox, Frederick John Blake, and Ex 


executors, the value of the personal estate 


I upwards of £71,000, 


The will (dated Dec. 20, 1888), with 


d, the 
to 


April 30, 1890), of Mrs. Elizabeth Depret, late of 30, Gloucester 


Place, Portman Square, who died on Aug. 17, 
was proved on Dec. 10 by William Matthew Mills Whitehouse 
and Sir Frederick Walter Carden, Bart., the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £63,000, 
testatrix bequeaths £1000 each to the London Orphan ae 0 
the Infant Orphan Asylum (Wanstead), the Cancer 
(Brompton), the Consumptive Hospital (Brompton), 
lfospital for Incurables, the wade Maternity Charity, s 


- 


at Scarborough, 
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London Society for Teaching the Blind to Read and Training 
Them in Industrial Pursuits ; £1000 to her husband, Edmond 
Auguste Depret ; £5000 (and a farther £5000, upon the death 
of her husband), upon trust, for her sister-in-law, Fanny 
Margaret Samuel, for life; £500, and an annuity of £52 to 
her maid, Margaret Sarah Turner; £100 to her goddaughter, 
Edith Lilian Laura Carden; £100 to each of her executors ; 
and legacies to servants. ‘'here are some specific gifts of 
jewellery, and certain pictures, &c., are made heirlooms. The 
residue of her property she leaves, upon trust, for her husband, 
for life. or until he shall marry again; then for her nephew, 
Henry Simon Samuel, for life ; and then for his child dren, as 
he shall appoint. 


The will (dated Aug. 4, 1891) of Mr. Richard William 
Cooper, late of “ Brynbella,” Tulse Hill, and of Westminster 
Chambers, 7, Victoria Street, solicitor and Parliamentary 
agent, who died on Oct. 9, was proved on Dec. 12 by Edward 
Campbell Cooper, the son, the acting executor, the value of the 
personal estate oye | to upwards of £40,000, The testator 
bequeaths £200, all the furniture and effects at his residence 
(except certain pictures), and £500 per annum during widow- 
hood, to his wife; £75 per annum to his sister, Henrietta 
Elizabeth Hutchison, for life; and legacies to clerks and 
servants. His share of the goodwill and practice of his busi- 
ness he gives, upon certain conditions, to his sons, Edward 
Campbell and Frederic Ernest. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to all his children. Five pictures (by 
Cornelius Breze, Bout and Boedwyns, Rykaert, Moucheron and 
Lingelbach, and the Venetian School) are to be offered to the 
trustees x! the National Gallery, on condition that the inscrip- 
tion “ R. W. Cooper, Tulse Hill,” is placed upon them, and that 
the pic the by Moucheron and Lingelbach is hung in a strong 
light. 

The will (dated July 14, 1891) of Mr. Edward Jackson 
Everett, late of 177, Knight's Hill Road, West Norwood, who 
died on Nov. 5, was proved on Dec. 3 by William Everett, the 
son, John George Gibbins, and Miss Amelia Everett, the 
daughter, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £32,000. The testator bequeaths £300 to 
the Undenominational Church of Christ at Norwood New 
Town ; legacies amounting to £100 to the Sunday School, 
Dorcas, and Benevolent Society, and the Visitation Society 
meeting at the Mission-room, Norwood New Town; £100 to 
the Protestant Independent Church, Heytesbury, Wilts ; £200 
to each of his executors ; £200 to his nephew, George Jeffrey ; 
£300 to his sister-in-law, Maria Everett; £100 to his niece, 
Mary Hart Everett; and other legacies. ‘The residue of hi 
real and personal estate he gives to his six children, William 
Thomas, Amelia, Susan, Ellen, and Octavia, in equal shares. 








The will (dated April 18, 1886), with two codicils (dated 
Oct. 16, and Dec. 25, 1887), of Mr. Abraham Lindo Mocatta. late 
of 84, Baker Street, who died on Nov. 9, was proved on ‘Dee. 9 
by Mrs. Jessie Dobson, the sister, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £25,000. The testator 
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bequeaths £3000 to his brother, Samuel Mocatta ; £200 to the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews (Upper Lerkeley 
Street, Portman Square); £300 to Maria Beacall ; and £25 
each to twoservants. He does not dispose of the residue of his 
property, and states that, with the exception of the foregoing 
legacies, and that the children of his brother Elias are not tu 
take any share of his personal estate, it is his intention to die 
intestate, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

The announcement that the Queen has decided on spending 
a few weeks at Costebelle, near Hyéres, in March, has caused 
great satisfaction in that part of the Riviera, and the local 
authorities are already bestirring themselves to make her 
Majesty's stay in their midst as pleasant as possible ‘The 
pathways are to be smoothed down and turned into carriage 
roads, and nothing will be left undone which may be caleula ted 
to contribute to her comfort and convenience. 


Just as the usual New Year's truce was about tocommence, 
the Franco-Bulgarian incident has reminded people that the 
Balkan peninsula is the one dangerous spot in Europe. There 
was no need of that, as every observer of European politics well 
knows, and it would seem as if the matter had been purposely 
exaggerated in some qnarters. No doubt, an incident of this 
sort might be made as awkward as it can possibly be, but there 
is no reason to believe that either France or Russia wishes to 
push things to extremes, although it is stated that the French 
Government has recalled its Consuls at Philippopolis, Rustchuk, 
and Bourgas. M. Ribot’s hastiness has been diversely 
explained by his wish to please Russia and by his natural 
inclination t> look at things in a lawyer-like, narrow point of 
view, Probably the latter feeling was increased by the former. 
But whatever may have been his motivés ‘in instructing the 
French Agent to break off diplomatic relations with the 
Bulgarian Government, it is felt that, interesting as M. 
Chadourne may be, the peace of Europe will not be disturbed 
on account of the expule ion from Sofia of. the correspondent 
of a news agency. 


As to the legal aspect of the question, the view of the 
French r reign Office is that Bulgaria, being under the suze- 
rainty of the Porte, cannot enjoy rights which are denied to 
the suzerain + wer ; and, as in ‘Turkey the foreigners are pro- 
tected by the Capi tulations, under. which the Porte. has no 
ex} siden it follows, say the French, that the expul- 
n of M. Chadourne is absolutely illegal. 


Admiral Gervais, who commanded the French squadron 
which visited Cronstadtand Portsmouth last summer, has been 
appointed Chief of the General Staff at the Ministry of 
Marine. This is about as high a position as any French naval 
officer can hold, and for some time the appointment has been 
expected in French naval circles. 


A few weeks ago, two Englishmen, named Cooper anc 
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Bedwell, were arrested at St. Etienne under the law of 
espionage. They have now been committed for trial. 


Prince Bismarck, a few days ago, gave his views on the 
commercial treaties which Germany has just concluded with 
Austria, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland to a deputation from 
Siegen, which came to present him with the freedom of that 
town. He said that as he must either be silent or speak 
against the measures, he was unable to take part in the debate 
in the Reichstag. This debate, by the way, has been con- 
ducted without much opposition, and the third reading took 
place on Dee. 18, after which the House adjourned for the 
Christmas holidays. 


It is pointed out, in connection with the new treaties, that 
the French wine trade will lose heavily by it. for the eleventh 
article of the Treaty of Frankfort, which guarantees to France 
the most-favoured-nation clause, stipulates that she shall enjoy 
the same concessions as may be made to various countries, 
including Great Britain, all of which are named; but it is 
silent as to Spain and Italy. Concessions, therefore, may be 
made to these two countries which France cannot claim. 
Thus the anti-French character of the new treaties is every 
day more apparent. 


Some of the German papers have lately been advocating the 
prolongation of the treaties upon which the Triple Alliance is 
based until the end of the year 1903, in order that they may be 
concurrent with the commercial treaties. As the treaty 
between Germany and Austria is to be of indeterminate dura- 
tion, it is clear that the German papers in question wish Italy 
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tendency to disease. 


to bind itself for a further period of six years—that is, from 
1897 to 1903, to Germany and Austria-Hungary. 


There is little detailed information from Russia as to the 
famine ; but indirectly it may be surmised that the situation 
of the peasants of certain districts is most deplorable. For 
instance, the resignation of M. Hubbenet, the Minister of 
Ways and Communications, is said to be due to the fact that 
the Czar has at last heard what all the world has known for 
months, that, while the population of whole governments are 
starving, there are, in other districts, large quantities of corn, 
which cannot be sent to the famished provinces owing to the 
lack of railway communication and of a proper organisation. 
Then, again, the falling off in the payment of taxes in several 
provinces, amounting in some cases to 50 per cent. of the 
amount paid in the corresponding period of last year, is 
significant. Finally, whena Russian paper, alluding to the 
political consequences of the famine, says that Russia has no 
need at present for any foreign policy, that the French must 
understand that since Cronstadt the situation is altered, and 
that the Russians have too much to put in order at home at 
this moment, it admits that the condition of affairs is more 
serious than people in other countries believe it to be. 


It is understood that Count Hartenau (Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg) has obtained permission from the Emperor of 
Austria to accept the pension of £2000 per annum voted him 
by the Bulgarian Sobranje; and thus ends a very noteworthy 
incident, which reflects equal credit on the past and the present 
rulers of Bulgaria. 
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It is possible that ere long very interesting information on 
the state of affairs in the Soudan may be available. A priest— 
Father Ohrwalder—and two nuns of the Soudan Austrian 
Mission, having succeeded in escaping from Omdurman, have 
arrived at Cairo, and must be in a position to make most valu- 
able statements as to the true position of affairsin Mahdi-land. 
The three refugees are reported to have stated that there are 
about fifty Europeans at Omdurman, all of whom are well. 


The Brazilian Governors of provinces seem to have had 
a very bad time of it. After the Governor of Rio de Janeiro 
and of Rio Grande, the Governor of Sao Paulo yielded to 
popular sentiment and resigned. Thereupon, order was 
restored, but not, however, without a few encounters between 
the insurgents and the soldiers, during which a fair number 
of skulls were cracked. 

Unfortunately for that much-tried country, a terrible 
epidemic of yellow fever is raging at Santos, where people 
are dying in hundreds. 








Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., presided on Dec, 17 over an 
ordinary general meeting of the Channel Tunnel Company, 
Limited. It was stated that the Bill for the prosecution of the 
experimental works, withdrawn last Session through pressure 
pf public business, would be reintroduced. An interesting 
feature of the experiments so far was the discovery of coal, of 
which they have already found seven workable seams, and 
a seam of greater thickness and greater hardness was 
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\ <a 






— aaa z = 


Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 6 li hts and glass 
5 4} 10 hours each). 1s. per Dax. 











N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN 
Clarke's “Pyramid” & “Fairy” Light C 





or other DANGEROUS material used in the ananufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


ps +p. —* 
o., Ltd., London. iic., 31, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C., and 484, Collins St., Melbourne, “i ve'ssea.“ietau everywure. 
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THE ILLUS 





NEW MUSIC, 


(H4PPELL and CO.’S NEW and POPULAR 
J)ANCE MUSIC FOR WINTER SEASON. 


M4 BELLE ADOREE WALTZ. 
4 DUDLEY ROY 


Played by Mr. Liddell’s Band. 


M A BELLE ADOREE WALTZ. 
4 DUDLEY ROY. 
Played by Coote and Tinney’s Band. 


M A BELLE ADOREE WALTZ. 
- DUDLEY Roy. 
Played by Hungarian Band. 


BUCALOSSr'S NEW WALTZ. 


PEARL OF THE OCEAN 


Just Published. 

JPEARL OF THE OCEAN WALTZ. 
The last new Waltz by this Popular Composer. 

V ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. P. 
On Tosti’s Song. 

VENETIAN SONG WALTZ. 


Ilayed at the State Ball. 


WALTZ. 


Bucalossi. 
P. Bucalossi. 


VENETIAN SONG WALTZ. P. Bucalossi. 
Also as a Pianoforte Duet. 
"ENETI AN SONG WALTZ. 


ed by Mr. Liddell’s Band. 


()% THE WING WALTZ. J. H. Wolton. 
By the Composer of 


“The Marchesa.” 
te 
\ cou NTRY RAMBLE 
4 *’ BUCALOSSI. Just Published. 


\ cou NTRY RAMBLE 
yi P, 


P. Bucalossi. 


THE WING WALTZ. J. H, Wolton. 


By the Composer of “ Ver Luisant.” 


POLKA 


POLKA. 


, Paris. 


SUCALOSSI. 
\ LA BONNE HEURE POLKA. 
4 G. WITTMANN. The Polka of the Season, 
\ LA BONNE HEURE POLKA. 
4 By G. WITTMAN 
Conductor of the Celebrated Band at tbe Hippodrome 
‘THE NAUTCH GIRL LANCERS. 
I. BUCALOSSI. On Airs from Solomon's Opera. 
PHE NAUTCH GIRL LANCERS. 
P. BUCALOSSI, Played Everywhere, 
2s. each net, 


To be had of all Musicsellers, and of 


(SHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St., W. 


( ‘HAPPELL and 


STUDENTS’ PIANOS 


CO.S PIANOFORTES. 
oe . From 16 Guineas, 

UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOS ©: : ~ 
GRAND PIANOS .. ° ee ., f ns 
EOLIAN PIANOS .. 5 ‘ i a ped 


‘LOUGH and WARREN’S 
with combined Pipes and Reeds, producing volume 
with purity of tone, having the character of the Diapason in 
the ordinary Pipe Organ. New Styles and New Designs. 
From 6 to 250 Guineas. 


({HAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
Factory : BELMONT STREET, CHALK FARM. 


American Organs 


N° 27, BAKER STREET. No. 27. 
4 THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers only 
No other Address, 


| AY DAY there will be a SALE of 
Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other PIANOS, at 

hitherto unheard of low prices, to reduce the stock during 

building operations 

T HOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 


by 


27, Baker Street, London, W. 





gI DE by SIDE in the new and spacious 
Show Rooms of THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., Bake 
Street. London, W., may be seen and compared the GR AND: ane 
COTTAGE PI (NOFOR TES of Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and 
other makers of repute. For cash the prices are in many cases 
half What ts usually charged. 


WOME of the P [ANOS. —¢ ‘ollard and Collard 

Grand Piano, £15 15s, ; 7-Octave Walnut Piano, by Chappell, 
full-compass Piano, Dy Cramer, £18; Collard 7-Octave 
£2); Rosewood Cottage Piano, by Erard 


£21 

Grand Pi om , 

(London) 
THOMAS: OETZMANN and CO., 


12 OSE WwooD GRAND PIANO, 
7-Octave Walnut Cottage Piano, £12 10s8.; 7-Octave 
Walnut Bijou Piano, £15; Collard Full. Grand Piano, £15; 
Broadwood Cottage Piano, £16 108.; Bord Walnut Trichord 
Piano, £18; Cadby Ebonised and Gilt Piano, £20, 
THOMAS OBTENANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W. 


27, Baker Street, W. 





£10 ; 


Bre: ADWOO OOD: COTT AGE P L ANO, £: g21 10s. ; 
Collard 7-Octave Cottawe Piano, £26 5s,; Broadwood 
Ebonised and Gilt Cottage Piano, £28; Oetzmann 7-Octave 
Boudert Piano, £30: Broadwood Rosewood 7-Octave Piano, 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W. 


pHomas OETZM [ANN and CO. desire it 
to be most distinctly understood that they are Piano- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


NO 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
4 SQUARE. 





HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Acknowledged the best health and pleasure resort 
in the United Kingdom, with more bright sunshine 
recorded during autumn and winter months than any 
station in England; free from smoke-fogs. Tepid 
Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 
all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 


| and boarding- yo 


» Rober tson Street, Hastings. 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS- ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrac 

Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished. 

C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS.—T. D’'ALMAINE 


and CO. Fifty per cent. discount. Ten years’ warranty. 
Easy terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. and will 
he exchanged free if not approved of - thin one month, 
Lilustrations and particulars post free. 
CO. (Established 106 Years),91, Finsbury irtaaek: la 


THARLE 


mndon. 


TRATED LO 


NDON NE ws 


849 





HIGHEST AWAKD-THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
JOHN [3RINSMEAD and Sos, 


| PIANOFORTE MAKERS BY SPECIAL A CONDON W. To 
UR. THE PRINCESS OF WALKS, LONDON 
vee frrew ifthe Leading Musicsellers.” 


{ EDINRENGH EXBIBITION, 
| 


-wnd « 


Founded 1538, 


\ OORE AND MOORE'S 
4 164 to 96 Guineas. 
Cash or Three Years’ System. Carringefree. Lists free. 
104 and 1065, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


BorD's PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
cent. discount for cash, or 158. per month (second-hand, 
10s, 6d. per month) on the three-years’ hire system.— Lists free 
of C.STILES and Co., 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, 
Pianos exchanged. 

JOHN BROADWOOD SONS 

(Established 1732), 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 
oy Iron Grand Pianofortes, 


PIANOFORTES. 





and 


Upright Iron Grand Pianofortes. 
GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON. 


AUKARAM 
s RES 


COLD IN THE HEAD.—The only certain cure is Dr. 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. It braces the membrane lining, 
the throat, and nose, and at once arrests all unhealthy action. 
ALKARAM should be on every toilet-table. Beware of 
inferior substitutes. Of chemists, 2s. 9d. per bottle, or post 





COLDS. 





D'ALMAINE and | free from F, NEWBERY and SONS,1 and 3, King Edward 


Street, B.C, 





HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS. 


= 
© 


“S3ILYVd SLVAIYd 
Y¥O4 WOOY-DONILAINONVS 


THIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 
A and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 


Completely lit by Electricity. 


Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


open to Non-Residents, price 


58. 


THE BEST DINNER IN LtonNnDon. 
From 6 to 8.30. p.m. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 


Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. 


Wines of the finest Brands. 


Large Well- Lighted Billiard - Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 


Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, 





LONDON.” 


LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRIGHT TOBACCO. 


American Organs 7 to 88 Guineas, | 





YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Esta) lished half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Armes and Pedigrees. Crest 
and Motty in heraldic colours, 78.64. Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal En per iae. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELL 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, sity wo. 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in oe with Crest ; or with Mono- 
Tram or Address. No cha + for engraving steel die. 
ignet rings, l8carat, ot 7. ‘ard-plate and & Lest visiting 
cards, 28. 8d.; | ies’ edding and ar cards. 





| Speciinens free.—25, Gelbvern Street, London, W 





MONTE CARL G. 


For a summer stay, Monte Carlo adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, ‘charming, and Interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 


The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 


The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-boths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the heauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or m its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora 
tion of health, 


As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterrancan sea-hborder 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most. frequented by travellers in Europe -in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from Londonand forty 
minutes from Nic 





I OME. —Pension Tellenbach (founded 1863) ; 

z —_ on Swiss principles; lift. Due Macelli 66, close to 
Piazza di Spagna and Pincio. The must comfortable and 
fashionable Family Pension in Rome. Patronised by the 
English aristocracy. Bath on each floor, smoking-room, 
newer per 4. SUTTER, Manager 

N.B.—The staircase is heated in the winter. 


‘ ry r . 
[DLEASURE CRUISE TO SOUTH OF 
SPAIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &c¢.—The ORIEN 
© OMPANY will dispatch their large full. powered Steam-shi) 
LUSITAN 77 tons register, 400)-horse power, from 
London, on “FE! B, 22, for a Cruise of Eight Weeks, visiting 
Cadiz, Tangier, Malags, Nice, Syracuse, Santorin, Cyprus, 
Beyrout (for Damascus), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for 
Cairo), Malta, Gibraltar. 

Passengers leaving London as late as March 5 can, by 
we overland, overtake the steamer at Nice. 

Deck saloon, smoke-rooms on deck and below, electric light- 
“ electric hells, hot and cold baths, first-class cuisine 

he CHIMBORAZO, 3447 tons register, will leave London 
on MARCH 30 9 Forty -four Days’ Cruise to Sicily, Greece, 
Constantinople, 

Managers—F, GneEx and Co., and 
and Co., Fenchurch Avenue, London. For further particulars 
of above and later cruise 8, apply to the latter firm ats, Fen 
church Avenue; or to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cocksput 
Street, London, "8. W. 


P, AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN. 
DIST, kayPr, ADEN, and MADIAS, vid 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA - STRAITS, 
eatery AUSTRALIA,NEW ZEALAND. 
TASMANIA, and ALEXANDRIA.. 
DIREC T SERVIC ESfrom BRINDISI to EGY 
Cheap Return Tickets. 
For Partic ulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C.; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 5.W. 


H° MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fale 


Daily yield, 507,600 galls. 
The Baths were founded | ry the Romans in the First Centur). 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affection. 


ANDERSON, ANDERSON, 





Every week, 


Every 
alternate week, 
’Tand the EAST. 


The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at wrest 
expense. One of the createst hygienic physicians says: “They 
are the most complete in Europe.” hey include Thermal, 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths Pulvertsation, Spray, 
Dry and Moist eat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms, Al 
forms of Showet and Medicated Baths. Band Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manage t for every inte rimation, 


HE "(Resi sidential) 
T HOTEL BELCRAVIA, 


Victoria Street, 

This new ecight-storeyed stone ba is a“ Family Suite 
Hotel at the corner of Palac@ Street, at the Belwravian 
and quiet end of Victoria Street. Has South and West 
Aspects, warmed staircases, American elevator, electric light, 
certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern 
appliance. Its special feature (which distinguishes it from 
otber Loudon hotels) is its unmatched Family Suites of few 
or many rooms, inclosed as flats, cach with its own dressing 
room, bath-room, fitted with porcelain baths, &c. British 
servants only. High-class cuisine and exquisite table appoint 
ments. Rooms secured by telegraph. Address “ Belgravian, 
London,” or Telephone No. 303. 


PBOwN & POLSoN's + ‘ORN FLOUR 
18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


PROwN & porson’s (1ORN ffeLou R 
_FOR THE NURSERY. 
PRown & ‘Ppotson's (ORN ‘Flour 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


BROWN | & Potson’ 8 (oRN 
FOR THE SICK- ROOM. 
pz N & POLSON'S (1ORN FLOUR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


|{Lour 





BEETHAM’S GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER 


PRESERVES THE SKIN and COMPLEXION from the effects of FROST, 
COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER more effectually than any other preparation ! 


It entirely removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &Cc. 


AND 


KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE 


DURING 


THE COLDEST 


WEATHER. 


No lady who values her complexion should be. without it at this season of the year. 


If used 


after dancing or visiting heated apartments it will be found delightfully Cooling and Refreshing. 
FOR THE NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as, being perfectly harmless, it may be applied to the 


tenderest infant. 


2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


mM BEETHAM 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. 


4 SON, CHEMISTS, 


‘“ BEETHAWM’S ” is the only genuine. 
Any size free for 3d, extra, by the Sole Makers, 


Bottles, 1s. 


CHELTENHAM. 









{ 
! 


850 


USEFUL XMAS PRESENT. 








Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord, 

The “LILIPUT” ts a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Ficlhd and Opera Glass, Its particular and 
newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
wre made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the * LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 
tie large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Kaces, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe, Thousands of best testimonials, 

GREAT REDUCTION IN ALUMINIUM. 

Our “LILIPUT IL,” best Field and Theatre Glass 
known, in Aluminium, @2 18s., including Plush 
Case 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 


BE. BRAUSS & Co., 
10, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 


Panis—32, RUE DE BONDY., 


SWEET 
LAVENDER 


(MAUD® MILvetrT BRaxp 
KLEGISTERED), 


The Favourite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS IEFRESHING, 
SWEET, AND LASTING, 
Prices 1/-, 2/6, 5/-, and 

10.6 per Bottle, 

To be had of Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c, 
Wholesale of R. Hovexpesx 

and Sons, 31 and 32, Ber- 


ners Street, W..and 91-95, 
City Road, B.C., London 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon It, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


and 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR _— 
Sold by all it Chomiste, at Is. lid. per Pottle, 


TIME ‘CHECKERS. 


Extensively used in Works, Offices, and 
Warehouse, for ascertaining the time worked 
by Employes. 

WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING. 
MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 








Iudicating, Counting, and Clockwork 
Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted by 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 


LUEWELLIN'S MACHINE CO. BRISTOL. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR LIVER, 











(HoCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR BILE, 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FORK INDIGESTION, 


Cock LE'S 





({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
J FOR HEARTBURN. 


THE COLLAPSIBLE ©" 


Very powerfal Ficld and Opera Glasses, 
folding into aconvenient size for pocket. 

No. 1.—Open 6in., closed J in., mag. power 
5 diam., range Is miles, weight ib, 





. e 3s. 
No. 2.—Open 44 in. closed § 1., mag. power 
4diam., ran 3 miles, wenzht 9 oz, 





ILL 


ge ern mFS, 
NUDA VERITAS HAIR : 
RESTORE 












a 
What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH! 


Nuoa VeritaS—Nakeo TRUTH. 


For % years it has never failed 
te rapidly restore grey or faded 
wt either in youth or age. 

arrests falling, causes lux. 
wriant rowth, is permanent, and 
rectly harmless, 
oo Cases, 10% Gd,; Of all, Mair- 
¢ dressers and Cliemists. Circulars 
on application, 

Wholesale Agents: f. HOVENDEN and SONS, 

Bl & 82, Berners Street, W.; and 91-95, City Road, E.C., London. 
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THE ILLUSTRATE 


M ESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS’ 
a NEW BOOKS, 
This Day is Published, 








[{HE OLD AND THE NEW : English 
Country Life. The Co lergy —The Country Gen- 
| tlemen—The Farmers ’ re isantr Th Eighteenth 
Century. By T. E. KEBBEL, ~ Author of “ Agricultura 
Labourers,” “ Esasys in History ad Politics,” “ Life of Lord 


Beaconsfield.” Crown svu, 5a 


(THE FALLEN CITY, and Other Poems. 
By WILL FOSTER. . Crown &vo. 63, 


(7 0D8 AND HEROES; or, The Kingdom 
W of Jupiter. By tt. E. FRANCILLON, With Eight 
Illustrations, Crown &syo, 5s, 


TOTES OF A PILGRIMAGE TO 
h. 


JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND. By F 


OLIPHANT, B.A, Crown &vo, 34, 6d 
Cur WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. 
By F AUL CUSIIING, 
Author ve Blacksmith of Voe,” “ The Bull i’ th’ Thorn," 
&c. Three v crown &V0, 253. 64, 





NEW NOVE L LAT ALL LIBRARIES. 


This day is Published, 


( F ‘FIFINE AT THE FAIR,” “ 


Eve and Easter Da und other of Mr, Browning’s 


Christmas 


Poems, By JEANIE MORRISON, Author of “Sordello: An 
Outhne Analysis of Browning's Poem, “ There and Here,” &c. 
Crown 8 4 


NEW Work K “BY MISS Gor RDON CUMMING, 
‘his day is Published, 


[wo HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 
By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 

Author of “At Home in Fiji," A Lady's Cru se ina French 

Man-of-War,” “Granite Crags,” “ Fire Fountains,” “ Wander- 

ings in China,” &c. With Nineteen Full-page Illustrations 


} anda Map. Jn Two Vols., svo, lbindsomely bound, 3a, 


“ The hook of the season.” 
uEMOI® OF 
‘(RE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT 


AND OF ALICE ny owe HIS WIFE. By M.O. W, 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Life of Edward Irving,” “ Life of 
Principul Tulloch,” &e. Seventh Edition. Two vuls., pust svo, 
w th Portraits, 


‘ Never in the exercise of her im agination me Mra. Oliphant 
dr awn at thing more remote from ordinary life.” Standard 
he most interesting book we have re ad “this year.”"~ 
Punch 
WILLTAM BLACK Woop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


( YORNHIL L M AG AZINE- NEW STORIES. 
New Serial Story, entitled “THE SLAVE OF THE 
L Ami *h "y “HE INKY SE ton. MERRIM AN, is commenced in 


the JANUARY NUMBER of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
The same fad wer contal ns the First ane talment of a Story, 
in Thre Parta, by MRS iad 


) entitled 
STRANGE STORY OF MR x ‘YEI, 
the following articles COs D. TH E- 
OLD MEN, by One of Th 
RUSSIA, and TIME AND CliA 

The unber is now re ar ‘price Sixpentre 
London; SMITH, ELpER, and Co., 15, Waterloo Pi ace. 








| Now refdy, 

Qik BERNARD BURKE'S 
' BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1802 “The 
most complete and monumental of Pee es is the well- 
known compilation of Sir I rd Pasig C.B., Ulster King 
at Arms.... But Burke's Peerage is quite above criticism 
itis unique,and remains by itself as the type of a book of 
reference.’—Times Sith Edition. Super royal svo, cloth 
gilt; price 384,—1 don: HARRISON and SONS, Booksellers 
and Stationers to Her Majesty, 59, Pall Mall, S.W 


|= 


PEERAGE 

























[HE A RGOSY 
FOR 
JANUARY 


Is Now Rend 


PA R T I, OF “ASILEY” 
A Serial Story, 
By Mrs, HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne," 
Will appear in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of THE ARGOSY, 





A SUL ts SILENCE, 
ya A Serial Story, 
ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. GOW, 
Will commence in 
THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 
Now Ready. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
RicnhanpD Bextyey and Soy, &, New Burlingt m Street, W, 








| Now ready, price 10a, 6.1. 


Ma MODERN ODYSSEY ; or, Ulysses Up 
fe Date, A Book of Travels. "By WYNDHAM F. 
L. [luatr ated with 31 Pictures in Collotype. Crown 
i o, seloth il, & 14 page 
A hindsome and woll illustrated book."—Seotsma 
CASSELL and Compayy, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, One Shill.ng ; postage, 434. 


[ ADIES' GAZETTE OF FASHION, 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Of all Booksellers, 


CONTENTS: 
Three Coloured Plates of Fashions. 
Large Coloured Design for Embroidery. 
Numerous Drawings of Current lashions. 
Winter Mantlesand Millinery. 
The Shops in Paris and London, 
Chri stinas. Fare, &e. 
London; 7, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
Now ‘ready, ofall Booksellers, price aeenee. 
‘HRISTMAS NUMBER of t 


( } ARDENERS’ MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS 

Hatfleld House and Gardens. Tilustrated. Ge rece Gordon, 
That Black Night: A Story. Geo, Many ue Fenn. 
Through Stratford-on-Avon. Illustrated. . J RY oung, F.G.S. | 
A Deserted Garden. F. W. Burbidge, M. A. PL 
Chrysanthemums in Japan, Illustrated. 3 Harman Payne. 
Winter on the Broads. KE. Rt. Suifing.—Foliage for Winter 

Decoration, J. Hudson.—A Christmas Table Decoration. 

Illustrated. P. Blair. 

A COLOURED PICTURE: A GARDEN IN AUTUMN, 
Andan AL MAN: ACK for 1892. OSes es: 4, Ave Maria Lane, EC. 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL 


4 ROAD, N.—HELP is earnestly asked for the work of 
this Hospital, which provides isolation and treatment, at a 














small cost, for persons whose attempts at treating infectious 
fever in their own homes must usunlly lead to difficulty and 
dobt, as wel! as to the almost certain spread of the disease, 

692 patients were treated here in 1890, 

£1500 is needed for the work of the present year. 

Donors of £10 10s. and upwards in one sum, and subscribers 
of a guinea and upwards annually for more than one year, 
may send their dumestic servants for treatment free of ail 
charge, 

Special rates of subscription for the free treatment of 
business, club, and hotel employés. Contributions thank 
fully received by the Secretary, (MAJOR) W. CHRISTIE. 

Bankers : Prescott, Dimsdale, and Co., 62, Threadneedle 
Street, E.( 


G LOBE THEATRE.—The Very Successful 
Comedy, GLORIANA, by James Mortimer, Every Even- 
ing, at Nine. Lessee and Manager Mr. Murray Carson... For 
Cast, see Daily Papers. Precedec i by, at een Soreedietta 
hy W. Lestocq and Yorke Stephens, THROUG 
Box-office open daily from Ten to Five. Doors ty ~y 7. a. 
Comedietta at » ht. GLORIANA at Nine. Carriages at 
Eleven. a ATT ES of GLORIANA, Saturday, Dec. 2%; 
Monday, Dec. 28 ; Wednesday, Dec. 3); and Saturday, Jan, 2, at 
Three. ‘Doors open at 25. Carriages at Five. Actiug 
Manager, Mr. W. 1. Griffiths. No fees. 





NEWS 


D LONDON 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


gay” Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 
Clear and give strength to the voiceof SINGERS, 
And are Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
| Is. 1}d. per Box. 
an ODT Cay. 
See that the words * Brown's Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 





exist MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


sce? THE Y:N 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
inthe Fabric. Madein White, Black 
und all the Fashionabie Coloirs and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and 
Coutil; also in the new Sunitary 
Woollen Cloth, 4/11, 5/11, 611, 711 
per pair pa) upware 
CAUTION,—Every Genuine Y rs N Corset 
* Stamped, 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ 
hree Gold Me lals, Outfitters 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d, 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 


misleading names, 
PAIN KILLER. 
| HOME GYMNASIUM 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 


HEALTH EXERCISER 
FOR BRAIN WORKERS AND 
SEDENTARY PEOPLE. 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
Athlete, or Invalid. Takes up 
but six inches square of floor 
reom, durable, new, Scien= 

Cy, . comprehensive, cheap. 
ndersed by 40,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors, and 
others now using it. Remember 
“Knowledge is Power.” Testi- 
monials and Forty Engraying:, 


ree. 

COMPLETE APPARATUS, 
CHART OF EXERCISES, and 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR, 

322 pages, Eighty Illustrations, 
sent he receipt of price—Plain, 
42s ; galy anised, 503,; nickel- 

p ited, 58s, to 74s, 











Scientific Physical Culture School, 
MACCLESFI ELD. 


Wen €§ Hanburys’ 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6d., 1/, 1/9 & 3/. 








HALL-MARKEDSILVER BRIAR PIPE 
engraved or plain,in leather-covered case. 
Free by Parcel Post in United Kingdom, 
3s. 6d. A. W, ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbaston 
> St., Birmingham. 
Wholesale Manu- 
facturer. Illus- 
trated Catalogue 
Free. 






| Drawing 4 size, 
| 





THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really gvod Foreign Cigars at London. 
163., 208,, 22s, per 100 (: aad npws aris). Sample s baer 1s.(14 stamps.) 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
s> much into public favour on account of its 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now he had of all the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants. 

Sole Consiguce—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutchedfriars, London, F.C. 


send for stamp selections on approval 
Sure to please, 33 1-3 per c. commission. 
10 var. enzee, Mis Mexico 1864,4 var. com- 
9 Prigg-lists and premium offers 
Bee. Address “MOUND CITY STAMP 
CO., 1501 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 








In the 
R 
ike Dr. 
Elastic Truss. This ted 
Truss has radically cured Loo 






eases. No Iron Hoops or Steel 
pes. Itcan be worn with ease and comfort 
Ri J nd Dey. Perfect fitting Trusses sent to a: 
Re pot ehe work Lod ny my gg eT 
rite for free Pamphlet No. u 
earetier and addre address MAG NET ELas rie 
USS CO., San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 





r ‘ 

Six CABINET PORTRAITS, 3s.; Three 

for 2s. Tweive Carte Portraits, 24 2d.; Six for Is, 4d. 
Eight-inch Enlargement, 3. ; Three for 6s, Stamp size, 24 for 
1, 6d., 100 for 38. 3d. Send Carte or Cabinet and Postal Order, 
and in about ten days you willreceive Highly-Finished Copies, 
with Original.—FRANCIS and CO., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 
Purteants taken aaity at the Studio, 2, C reed Lane. 


WALKERS CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Ciecks :.t 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 230 Regent Srreet. 





“ = 
A SIMPLE FACT ABOUT 
a KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. Ask throughout 
the world, inany country that can be named, you will find them 
largely sold. There is absolutely no remedy that is so pew 
in giving relief, so certain to cfire,and yet the most delicate 
can take them. One Lozenge gives ease, Sold in 13). Tins. | 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearthurn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest Ape rient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, and children. Suld every where. 


DEC. 26, 1891 


\(HRISTMAS. PRESENTS, 


2ODRIG UES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR TITE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
1 SILVER, ORMOLU, CHINA, OXIDISED SILVER 
POLISHED BRASS, aud LEATHER with SILVER MOUNTS, 
DRESSING CASES DE sr ATC i BOXE 


JEWEL BOXES ENVELOVE 
CASE tyes IVORY BRUSIES RTATIONE ‘: Y CABINETS, 
iE CLOCKS, SASES. 








‘AS 
AND ELEGANT f TS IN 

aos a large and choic Assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PAR ISTAN NOVELTIES, from ds, to £5, 


MYRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS. 
With Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, in Morocco, 
Russia, Crocodile, and Pigskin Leathers, 


£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, £20, £30, to £100. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’ 


for C se le- vistte and Cali net Portrait, 10s, 6d. to £5. 
REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS, 
PHOTUGRAP H FRAMES and SCREENS, Russia and Morocco, 
all sizes, to hold 2 to 12 Portraits. 


YODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS 


UL ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-P =" ER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly illuwinated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST I 1 L 1E F STAMPING, any colour, 1s. wg 100, 
the New and Fashional le Note-Payp 
BALL Pht LOG ILA MME 8, MENUS, and GUE Mr ir Ane 
WEDDING C ARDS. INVIT ATIONS. and BOOK PLATE 
A VISITING NAME PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and ae 


superfine CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 
RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


(THE VICTORIAN ER A.—An EXHIBITION 
of PORTRAITS and OBJECTS of INTEREST, Illus- 
trating Fifty Years of her Majesty’s Reign. Patron—H.M. 
the Queen. Open daily from Ten to Six 
LEONARD C. LINDSAY, Seeret iry. 
New Gallery, Regent Street. 























CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

YOYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 

© BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.— PRO- 
FESSOR yo G. Me YDRICK, M.D., 
TUESDAY at Three hack i in a Course 
of Six ht. n Juvenile Auditory) on “ Life in 
Motion, or the Animal M ine” (experimentally illustrated), 
Subscription (for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea 
(Children under sixteen, Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses 
in the Season, Two Guineas. 


VENICE AT (pEYMPIA. 








KIRALFY’S SUPERB 


I MRE 
SPECTACLE, 
VENICE: THE BRIDE OF THE SEA. 
GRAND SPECTACU \CULAR DRAMA, 
ROMANTIC. POETIC. OPERATIC, 
1400 PERFORMERS. 
TURILLING HISTORICAL EPISODES 
IMPOSING PROCESSIONS. TI 


HISTORIC, 


TRIUMPHAL C HORUSES, 
BEAUTIFUL DANCES. 
LOVELY ITALIAN MUSIC. PALATIAL SPLENDOURS. 
AQUATIC CARNIVAL. 
NAVAL BATTLES. REAL CANALS. 
GORGEOUS STATE BARGES. 
VIVID REALISMS,, | MARVELLOUS EFFECTS. 


IMRE KIRALFPY, of “ NERC 











’ Fame—Author and Producer, 





BOXING 

Admission ; 
Dress Circle ’ 
bs, and 6s, 


Twi ICE DAILY, commencing 

AY, at Twelve o'clock and Six o'clock 
Ampitheatre, 1s.; Cirele Upper Cirele, 

.; Balcony Stalls ; Fauteuils, { 
Boxes, £1 lis, Gd, £ ul £3 3s." All these prices include 
admission to Modern Venice, the Art Gallery theg 3 nade, 
Gondola Concerts, and a Nv bered ond Reserved Seat for the 
Grand Spectacular Drama, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF THE 

SEA. Box-ofice open 10 to 5. No se: ute booked under 3s, 


({OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 






Silly 4s. 











] } RONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 





D &. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated —_—-, in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was une 
doubtedly the inventor of Chiorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was delilerately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the “Times,” 
pond 13, 1864, 


D® = “COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cc HLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. Earl Russell commu. 
nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 


| of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” 


Dec, 31, 1863, 





D ®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CULORODYNE.—Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
Jan, 12, 1866: “Is preseribed by scores of orthodox practi. 
tioners, Of course, it would not he thus singularly popular 
did it bot supp — a want and fill a place.’ 





D8 J. COLLIS” BROWNE'S 
Cc HLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 

&c. 





D*® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cc LOR ODYNE isa certain cure in Cholera, Dysenter), 
Diarrhaa, &c. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, Sold in Bottles, Is. 14d., 
24, O1., 43. Gd., and 1s. 


YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s, 6d., ofall 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOV ENDEN and SONS, 31 and = Berners St., W. 


A STHMA CURED by the “ FRUNEAU 
4 PAPER” (Papicr Frune au), which has obtained the 
Highest Award in the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1ss9. 

London Agent: GABRIEL JOZEAU, 49, Haymarket, London. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


'P‘HE TOW ER FU RNISHING COMPANY, 


Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE direct from Manufac- 











| turers; one, two, or three years’ credit, without security. Mur- 


chasers have the choice of 100 wholesale houses. Callor write 
for prospectus. Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower St., E.C, 


T,AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN PTOUWDER. Prepared hy an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the mose 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps, MOST INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W, 





)\;CZEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven 

4 from the system. BUZEMA entirely cradicated, Send 
stamped addresse d envelope » B.A..“ Mercury ” Office, Bridg- 
water, 3 merset, “NO CURE, NO ray.’ 
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| Allen & Hanburys 


66 ee "7 


Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, &e. 

Hygienic, and pre- og’ 
pared with Pure = “Is as nearly tasteless “Has almost the deli- 
and Harmless 4 > a3 Cod-Liver Oil can be.” cacyof salad oil.”—Brit. 
Materials. PRICE —Lancet. Med. Journal, 














A Toilet Powdey for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 










































PRICE Can be borne and digested by the most delicate—is the only Oil wale dose not repeat, and for these reasons the most 
” efficacious kind in use, In capsuled Bottles only, at Js, 4d., 23 , 48, 9d., and 93, Sold Everywhere. 
s Three Tint NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is WEVWER sold in pert and cannot be genuine unless 
2 In Three Tints, in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). 
BLANCHE LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oi!,a powerful aid to the digestion, and very 0 CH T S, 
NATURELLE, B Y N il N palit ble, possessing the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. It isa valuable aliment ASTHMA, HR NI R N ITI: | 
$ io Was ) Botth Is. Od, h. 

SACEED. y In Constinption and Wasting Diseases, "In Wotties, at 1s. 4. ene BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 

7 s > * a : fe pe nent ae paprentons ond velnabio remedy. . 
& To be had of all Perfumers , Ir. Thorowgood,.—" Pure spasmodic Asthma anc sthma 
a ; ‘Chemists, éec. 7 Will be issued to Subseribers in January 1892, Price 18. 6d. due to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis 
Wholesale— ih TON SONGS. Words by Arthur C. EL JECTRICITY UP TO DATE, alike appear to me to Le materially relieved by the Ozune 

CS Ainger. M by JOSEPII BARNBY. A be autifully For Light, Power, and Traction. per.’ . _s " 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, printe { han den ine ‘a arto, with numerous delicately engraved By JOHN B. VERITY, M.Inst.E.E. Ra Wate, Bee t four Gases Pape Aud £36 os ay 
Berners St.,W., & City Ri., E.C.,London. illustrati m original drawings by Herbert Marshall sthmatic affection; it is the only remedy which gave me 
| % P te bs bers, 21s. After publication the price Fully Illustrated, with Coloured Map showing areas allotted | permanent relief.” 
el will fies rai rice t a , Names of Subserib ers to be sent to the | i London to the different Public Supply Companies. x.” od, ane &, 6d. per Box, of all ons new or from ee 
———————————————— the pe : s denhi: » c roprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any country 
— } : whl shers . the LREADENHALL PRESS, 50, Leadenhall Street, Lond a ore og and Co., within the Postal Union. 

It. HU GGINS & Co. Chemiata, 11 199, Strand, » LON DON. 


CHOCOLAT-MENIER, 0" 


Aware ded 








HIG 1EST Moxon RS 
At NLL ESI IBITIONS, 





ED.PINAUD 











—- — | 

CHOCOLAT - MENIER © | ‘PARIS, 3%, | B de Strasbourg 

VN Us rasol BENE Topp. | | ED. PINAUD'S Celebrated Perfumes 

CHOCOLAT - MENIER. | MORN BRED VIDA 

— ‘ED.PI ’S QUININE WATER 

CHOCOLAT - ME " ! oy PINAUD ovents the hate from falling off 
Ee | - ID] PINAUD'S !XORA SOAP 


Salad by au First. class Perfumers, 





Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 


TORPID LIVER os : Se oe = ee aoe noeae a 31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. q 
CARTERS| ::;:":--| | JB Oniivesui IS THE 
. BEST REMEDY 


ess from Dyspepsia, 
Sadiaeet iui and Too 
a Yamae-ias EVER DISCOVERED! Pvt 
< ze KB aS 5 ¥ 
CELEBRATED 
It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate BUTTER -§ 
s. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, ' 


Hearty Eating.- A per 
Corns and Bunions, 


fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 

which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 4 ZL, z bh /, f 

some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get Really ome 
relief from any other remedy. It isa thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot, 7 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 14d., of all Chemists. : 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENAAM. Lancet. 






























PILLS jness Bed Ta:te in the 
® |Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
}Pain in the Side, ete. 
|'They regulate the 
—___/Bowels and _ prevent 
|Oonstipa ion aud Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
land do not grip? or purge, but by the'r gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pili of the United States. In 
phials at ls. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, cr sent 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. Briti.h D»pot, 
| 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 



































MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


GOLDSMITHS ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


(ate A. B, SAVORY and sons) 1] and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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£19 10s. 






FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, 
£4 15s. Any letter to order tle same price, 





SCARF-PIN, £15, 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
CKESCENT BROOCHES, 
Various Sizes, 


Prices: £35 to £500. 





FINE GOLD SCARP-PIN, 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
STARS 


FINE PEARL & BRILLIANTS 


With Brilliant Centre, 


forming Brooe + Pen ndants or Hair 
Or ham — “"y rious sizes. 


Price £20, £30, £40, £50. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 2 4 : FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWS +t ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 





REGISTERED FINE GOLD AND TINE r' 5 IEC , 
Free to all parts of the world. PEARL INITIAL BROOCH, Pearl FINE ORIENTAL PEARL RSORLBT, AND SPRAY BROOCH parts of the world. 
aa” iain Ends (any Letter), price £i 1s. In best Morocco Case, £19 53, PENDANTS, cn suite, from £6, In best Morucco Case, a 12s. arene iaatiiatan 





‘SALVINBE” 


SCIENTIFIC VDEN TIE RIC EE. 


Especially designed by an Eminent London Dental Burgeon after some years’ patent experiments, Not only WHITENS but also PRESERVES the TEETH. 





caused by combined Acid and | Sieenatele influence.”’—Extract from Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hygiene. 

THE LANCET reports: “Salvine Pentifrice is a delicately scented paste. . . It is perfectly free from injurious elements. . . It is ant-acid, astringent, and anti-parasitic.”’ 

DR. REDWOOD, F.1.C., F.C.S., the eminent Chemist and Analyst, in his report and analysis of Salvine, writes: ‘‘ Having examined Salvine, I find it to be composed of high-class 
ingredients, emincntly use ful for the cle: ansing of the teeth. It has a slightly alkaline reaction, and is of an antiseptic character, doubtless tending to the preservation of the 
teeth. I consider it « arefully prepared, agre« “bly perfumed, and entirely free from anything of an injurious nature.”’ 


MADAME ALBANI uses Salvine, anid writes: “I am delighted with it; my mouth and teeth have felt more comfortable after using it than with any other preparation for the 
teeth which I have ever used.”’ 


The chef claim made for Salvine Dentifrice is that it preserves the tecth in their natural beauty in addition to improving the appearance of all teeth, however discoloured. This is 
attested by the highest medical authorities and many valuable téstimonials too numerous to quote, but which may be seen at our Offices. Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., and Zs. 6d. 


** Decay of the Teeth is now proved to be 


SALVINE SCIENTIFIC SOAP. A Perfect Toilet Soap. 2s, per Box of Three Tablets. | SALVINE SHAVING SOAP. Soothing, Creamy, Emollient. 1s, and 2s. 6d. 
SALVINE TOILET POWDER. Pure, Innocuous, Soluble, Safe. 1s, 6d., 3s., and 5s. | SALVINE TOOTH-BRUSH. Specially designed to facilitate the ready cleansing of the 


per Box | Teeth in remote postions. Is. 


Of all Chemists, or bost free from S ALVIN E co., ra OxFORD SsT., LONDON, W. 
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Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 





Our London Show-Rooms have just been entirely 


refurnished, and are now replete with every variety of 
our Stoves and Mantels in the most effective combina- 
tions, including many new and original designs. These 


should be seen to be fully appreciated. 
Superbly lllustrated Catalogue, now ready, will be 
sent free on application. 


Inventors and Original Manufacturers of Galvanised 
Wire Netting for Garden, Park, and Farm, 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


ManuFacToRY: NORFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1891 now ready. 


6. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES. 
OMOURS: Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1880; 
Melbourne, 1881 ; Calcutta, 1884 

ore, from 









weight 


Cartridges: 
Brown, #6; Bine, ‘ 
o-; Green, 9/6; 
Ill. 


Schultze, or EC 


one = : 
THE GUN SS 


OF THE PERIODS 


EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 





The above is the latest improvement in “the Gun of the 
Period,” and is supplied at from 25 to 40 Guineas ; other ejectors 
from 16 Guineas. We now supply the Anson and ley 
Parniers’ and Keepers’ peas from 10 Gujneas, cylinder bore, 
or choked. New t44-page [ilustrated Catalogue: for season 
1991 Now ready, larger choice and better value than ever. Our 
stock of sporting guns, rifles, and revolvers is the largest and 
most farted of any one maker. Choice of 2000 Guns and Rites 


c. E. LEWis, eg BIRMINGHAM. 


EsTanR. 1850.) (Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingbam.”’ 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many ba F penned: dem a cove testified 


HIMROD'S 
CURE 5 ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world It is used as an inhalation and without any 


A Sample and detailed Testi 
: in ~-4 monials free by 
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PETER ROBINSON, 


BLACK Goons 


AND 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT ST. 


ESTIMATES AND P. {TTER NS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


On receipt of letter or telegram, experienced Assistants are always in 
readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Goods to any address in 
TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable prices as if purchased in the 
Warehouse, and travelling expenses are not charged whatever the distance. 








Ladies who wear, from choice, black or neutral colours, will find at 
this Establishment a full Assortment of the 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 


MANTLES AND GOWNS. 


Sehegnaahhle Address—“ PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 3557. 








FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 
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[BLooD «COMPLEXION, 


BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
A PURE COMPLEXION. 


All who value their Complexion should never be 





without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 
the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
IN THE WORLD. 














THE OLDEST AND 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use, 
Dec, 22, 1883. 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


* EXCELLENT —OF GREAT VALUE.”—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
Manuractrory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





CONCENTRATED. 
GOLD MEDALS, Tins : 
1884, 1886. ls. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
— OBTAINABLE 
DELICIOUS CS OC O A EVERYWHERE. 
a For TRAVELLERS. 
MOST AND DELICATE 
NUTRITIOUS. CHILDREN. 
REQUIR (Patent). AND ALL OF 
No DIGESTIVE SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON.  sccrscr 
EFFORT. DIGESTION. 
Pa THE 


KODAK 








Is a Hand Camera especially designed for 
Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. 

PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 
115, Oxford Street, London, W. Paris : 4, Place Vendome. 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hend, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 


this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 



















which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that_ mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 








EVERLASTING WEAR. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE : 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON. 








SOZODONT. 


CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 
Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 


FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 
IT HAS NO RIV AL. 


_|ele CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 


Chemists will procure it, 1s. 1\d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6l., and IIs, 

per bottle, Wholesale London Agents, Edwards & Co., 

Queen Victoria Street; Barclay & Sons, Farringdon 
Street, or direct from 


SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


O t ] 
CAUTION.—The 
Genuine only is 
signed JEWS- 
BuRY & Browy. 
All Perfumers & 
Chemists, 1s. 6d, 
and 2s, 6d, Pots, 


SIxtTy 


22 Paste 
MELLIN'’S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


| REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


WM PR WU iy pprary 


— RAZ 


GRINDING 


BLACK HANDLE.. —_ = DUPLEX 7/6 
BVORY” —cceacess 76) STR 
A Pr_-iVORY HANDLES Rnoees strane a 
LN AUSSIA LEATHER Yr PASTE IN ..6F 
cas come METAL CASE 


nem ALL OCEALERS. 
WHOLESALE , OSBORNE. GARRETT & Ct LONDON.W, 


INVALIDS 


May be speedily semtered to health =! wearing 


FLECTROPATHIC “BELTS. 





























erate continu: us 
Electric currents, strong enough to co almost_all dis- 
orders. of the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys, &c., they do not cause the least discomfort 
to the wearer; but, on the 2 Coen. oy give support 


‘INVIGORATE 


the entire frame. They +O effectually prevent Rheu- 
moatiao, and kindred ailments. 7Aousands of Jesti- 
ee from all class~s of society may be seen at the 
trometht .*- pos oa ae ipatitnte of the 
O., L 


52, “OXFORD ST. LONDON, W, 


(Corner of Rathbone Piace.) 
Pamphlet, consultation, and advice, 
© on application. 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


DRAWN BY LUCIEN DAVIS, 








THEER 


fell over Lakeville, 
flickered rather than 
ky, took upon itself a still more 


cold. When night 
sunset, which had 


T was bitterly 
Wisconsin, the 


lowed in the western 


boreal tremulousness, until at last it seemed to fade away 
in cold blue shivers to the zenith. Nothing else stirred; in the 
crisp still air the evening smoke of chimneys rose threadlike 
and vanished The stars were early, pale, and pitiless; when 


the later moonlight fell, it appeared only to whiten the stiffened 
earth like snow, except where it made a dull, pewterlike film 
three frozen lakes which encompassed the town. 

itself 
pioneers and founders had carried out the suggestions they had 


loving taste 


over the 


The site of the town was rarely beautiful, and its 


intelligence. Themselves 
still loved Nature too 
restful homes they had achieved 
to face 
side, 


found there with and 


old royageurs, trappers, and traders, they 


well to exclude her from the 


after vears of toiling face with her. So a strip of 


primeval forest on the one and rolling level prairie on 
the other, still came up to the base of the hill, whereon they 
which a second generation had 
but which still 


retained their old honesty of foundation and wholesome rustic 


had built certain solid houses, 


beautified and improved with modern taste, 
space. These yet stood among the old trees, military squares, 
and broad sloping avenues of the town. Seen from the railway 
by day, the regularity of streets and blocks was hidden by 


environing trees ; there remained only a picturesque lifting of 


4 & 






A group had already drawn round the fire, and a small central figure, who, with its 
back turned towards them, was still enwrapped in an enormous overcoat of rich fur, was 
engaged in presenting an alternate small varnished icather foot to the warmth of the grate.. 


BY BRET HARTE. 


—<>— 
rustic gardens, brown roofs, gables, spires, and cupolas 


above the mirroring lake; seen from the railway this bitter 
night, the invisible terraces and streets were now pricked out 
by symmetrical lines and curves of sparkling lights, which 
glittered through the leafless 
the hill like 


Central in the chiefest square, and yet prese 


boughs and seemed to encircle 
a diadem. 

rving its old 
lordly isolation in a wooded garden, the homestead of Enoch 
Lane stood with all its modern additions and improvements. 
Already these included not only the latest phases of decoration, 
but various treasures brought by the second generation from 
Europe, which they were wont to visit, but from which they 
always contentedly returned to their little provincial town. 
instinctive 


Whether there was som¢ yearning, like the stirred 


sap of great forests, in their wholesome pioneer blood, 
or whether there was some occult fascination in the 
pretty town-crested hill itself, it was still certain that 


the richest inhabitants always preferred to live in Lakeville. 
Even the who left it to seek their fortune 
where, came back to enjoy their success under the sylvan 
vaults of this ancestral roof. And that was why, this 
22nd of December, 1870, the whole household of Gabriel Lane 


young, else- 


vast 
was awaiting the arrival from California of his brother, Sylvester 


Lane, at the old homestead which he had left twenty years 


ago. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 








UNCLE FROM CALIFORNIA. 


‘ 
** And you don’t know how he looks *”’ 
her father. 
‘I do, perfectly: rather chubby, with blue eyes, 
hair, fair skin, and blushes when you speak to him.”’ 


aid Kitty Lane to 
curly 


** Paps!” 

** Eh ?—Oh, well, he wsed to. 
years ago, when he left here for boarding school. 
from there, as I told you; went to sea, and finally brought up 


You see that was twenty-five 
He ran away 


at San Francisco.”’ 

‘* And you haven’t had any picture, or photograph of him, 
since ?”’ 

“é No 
picture of 
parenthetical appeal to the company of relatives and friends 


that is—I haven't, got a 


Sylve ster, 


say !—you any of you, 


have you?’’—he turned in a vague 
collected in the drawing-room after dinner. 

** Cousin Jane has ; she knows all about him !”’ 

But it appeared that Cousin Jane had only heard Susan 
Marckland say that Edward Bingham had told her that he was 
in California when ‘‘ Uncle Sylvester’ had been nearly hanged 
by a Vigilance Committee for protecting a horse 


This was felt to be 


thief or a 
gambler, or some such person. ineffective 
as a personal description. 

*“*He’s sure to weara big beard; they all do when they 
first come back,”’ said Amos Gunn, with metropolitan oracu- 


lousness, 
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‘*He has a big curling moustache, long silken hair, and 
broad shoulders,’’ said Marie Du Page. 

There was such piquant conviction in the manner of the 
Speaker, who was also a very pretty girl, that they all turned 
towards her, and Kitty quickly said— 

** But you've never seen him?’’ 

** No—but’’—— Shestopped, and, lifting one shoulder, threw 
her spirited head sideways, in a pretty deprecatory way, with 
elevated eyebrows and an expression intended to show the 
otherwise untranslatable character of her impression. But it 
showed quite as pleasantly the other fact that she was the 
daughter of a foreigner, an old French military explorer, and 
that she had retained even in Anglo-Saxon Lakeville some of 
the Gallic animation. 

** Well, how many of you girls are going with me to meet 
him at the station?’’ said Gabriel, dismissing with masculine 
promptness the lesser question. ‘‘ It’s time to be off.”’ 

**T’'d like to go,”’ said Kitty, ‘‘and so would Cousin Jane ; 
but really, papa, you see if you don’t know him, and we don’t 
either, and you’ve got to satisfy yourself that it’s the right 
man, and then introduce yourself and then us—and all this on 
the platform before every- 
body —it makes it rather 
embarrassing for us. And 
then, as he’s your younger 
brother and we ’re supposed 
to be his affectionate nieces, 
you know, it would make 
him feel so ridiculous ! ”’ 

** And if he were to kiss 
you,”’ said Marie, tragically, 
“and then turn out not to 
be him ! ”’ 

**So,’’ continued Kitty, 
**vou’ld better take Uncle 
John, who was more in 
Uncle Sylvester’s time, to 
represent the Past of the 
family, and perhaps Mr. 
Gunn’”’ 

‘*Torepresent the future, 
I suppose ?’’ interrupted 
Gabriel, ina wicked whisper. 

‘*To represent a name 
that most men of the world 





in New York and San 
Francisco know,’’ went on 
Kitty, without a blush. 


“Tt would make recogni- 
tion and introduction easier. 
And take an extra fur with 
you, dear—not for him but 
for yourself. I suppose he ’s 
lived so much in the open 
air as to laugh at our 
coddling.”’ 
**T don’t 
that,’ said her father, 
thoughtfully, ‘“ the last 
telegram I have from him, 
en route, he’s half 
frozen, and wants a close 





know about 


says 


carriage sent tothe station.’ 


**Of course,’ said Marie, 


impatiently, ‘‘ you forget 
the poor creature comes 


duels, been cavtured by Indians and tied to a stake to be 
tortured. He’s been leader ofa Vigilance Committee, and 
they say that he has often shot and killed men himself. I’m 
afraid he’s been rather wicked, you know. He’s lived alone 
in the woods like a hermit without seeing a soul, and then, 
again, he’s been a chief among the Indians, with Heaven 


knows how many Indian wives! They called him ‘ The 
Pale - Faced Thunderbolt,’ my dear, and ‘The Young 
Man Who Swallows the Lightning,’ or something like 
that.’’ 


** And what can he want here ?’’ asked Marie. 

‘**To see us, my dear,’’ said Kitty, loftily, ‘‘ and then, too, 
he has to settle something about his share of the property ; for 
you know grandpa left a share of it tohim. Not that he’s 
ever bothered himself about it, for he ’s rich—a kind of Monte 
Cristo, you know—with a gold mine and an island off the 
coast, to say nothing of a whole-county that he owns, that is 
called after him, and millions of wild cattle that he rides 
among and lassoes! It’s dreadfully hard to do. You know 


you take a long rope with a slip-knot, and you throw it around 
your head so, and”’ 
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from burning canons and 
hot golden sands and per- 
petual sunshine.”’ 

‘Very well; but come 
along, Marie, and see how 
L’ve prepared his room,’’ 
and as her father left the 
drawing-room Kitty carried 


off her old school-fellow 
upstairs. 
The room selected for 


a *. 
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the coming Sylvester had 











been one of the elaborate 

















guest - chambers, but was 
now stripped of its more 
luxurious furniture and 
arranged with picturesque 
yet rural extravagance. A 
few rare buffalo, bear, and 
panther skins were disposed over the bare floor, and even 
displayed gracefully over some elaborately rustic chairs. The 
handsome French bedstead had been displaced for a small 
wrought-iron ascetic-looking couch covered with a gorgeously 
striped Mexican blanket. The fireplace had been dismantled 
of its steel grate, and the hearth extended so as to allow a pile 
of symmetrically heaped moss-covered hickory logs to take its 
place. The walls were covered with trophies of the chase, buck 
horns and deer heads, and a number of Indian arrows stood 
in a sheaf in the corners beside a few modern guns and rifles. 

‘** Perfectly lovely,’ said Marie, ‘ but’’—with a slight 
shiver of her expressive shoulders—‘‘a little cold and out- 
doorish, eh? ’’ 

** Nonsense,’’ returned Kitty, dictatorily, ‘‘and if he is 
cold—he can easily light those logs. They always build their 
open fires under a tree. Why even Mr. Gunn used to do that 
when he was camping out in the Adirondacks last summer. I 
call it perfectly comfortable and so natural.’’ Nevertheless, 
they had both tucked their chilly hands under the fleecy shawls 
they had snatched from the hall for this hyperborean expedition. 

** You have taken much pains for him, Kaitee,’’ said Marie, 
with her faintest foreign intonation. ‘‘ You will like this 
you?” « 
he’s been everywhere, 


He ’s fought 


strange uncle 
**He’s a wonderful man, Marie ; 
seen everything, and done everything out there. 











‘* Hark!’ said Marie, with a dramatic start, and her finger 
on her small mouth, ‘‘ he comes !”’ 

There was the clear roll of wheels along the smooth, frozen 
carriage sweep towards the house, the sharp crisp click of 
hoofs on stone, the opening of heavy doors, the sudden 
sparkling invasion of frigid air, the uplifting of voices in 
greeting—but all familiar! There were Gabriel Lane’s cheery, 
hopeful tones, the soprano of Cousin Jane and Cousin Emma, 
the baritone of Mr. Gunn, and the grave measured oratorical 
utterance of Parson Dexter, who had joined the party at the 
station ; but certainly the accents of no stranger. Had he 
come? Yes, for his name was just then called, and the quick 
ear of Marie had detected a light, lounging, alien footstep 
cross the cold strip of marble vestibule. The two girls 
exchanged a rapid glance ; each looked into the mirror, and 
then interrogatively at the other, nodded their heads aftirm- 
atively, and descended to the drawing-room. A group had 
already drawn round the fire, and a small central figure, who, 
with its back turned towards them, was still enwrapped in an 
enormous overcoat of rich fur, was engaged in presenting an 
alternate small varnished leather boot to the warmth of the 
grate. As they entered the room the heavy fur was yielded 
up with apparent reluctance, and revealed to the astonished 
girls a man of ordinary stature with a slight and elegant 
figure set off by a travelling suit of irreproachable cut. His 
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light reddish-yellow hair, moustache, and sunburueu cueek, 
which seemed all of one colour and outline, made it impossible 
to detect the grey of the one or the hollowness of the other, 
and gave no indication of his age. Yet there was clearly no 
mistake. Here was Gabriel Lane seizing their nervously 
cold fingers and presenting them to their ‘‘ Uncle Sylvester.”’ 

Far from attempting to kiss Kitty, the stranger for fn 
instant seemed oblivious of the little hand she offered him in 
the half-preoccupied bow he gave her. But Marie was not so 
easily passed over, and, with her audacious face challenging 
his, he abstractedly imparted to the shake of her hand some- 
thing of the fervour that he should have shown his relative. 
And, then, still warming his feet on the fender, he seemed to 
have forgotten them both. 

**Accustomed as you have been, Sir,’ said the Reverend 
Mr. Dexter, seizing upon an awkward silence, and accenting it 
laboriously, ‘‘ perhaps I should say inured as you have been to 
the exciting and stirring incidents of a lawless and adventurous 
community, you doubtless tind in a pastoral, yet cultivated and 
refined, seclusion like Lakeville a degree of ”’ 

‘*Oh, several degrees,’’ said Uncle Sylvester, blandly flicking 




































































“ Then, as far as I can see,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ you have made ducks and drakes of your share of the property.’ 


bits of buffalo hair from his well-fitting trousers ; ‘it’s colder, 
you know—much colder.”’ 

‘*T was referring to a less material contrast,’’ continued 
Mr. Dexter, with a resigned smile ; ‘‘ yet as to the mere ques- 
tion of cold, I am told, Sir, that in California there are certain 
severe regions of altitude—although the mean temperature ’’—— 

**T suppose out in California you fellows would say our 
temperature was a darned sight meaner, eh?’’ broke in Amos 
Gunn, with a confidential glance at the others, ‘as if offering a 
humorous diversion suited to the Californian taste. Uncle 
Sylvester did not, however, smile. Gazing critically at Gunn, he 
said thoughtfully: ‘I think not; I’ve even known men killed 


for saying less than that,’’ and turned tothe clergyman. ‘* You 
are quite right ; some of the higher passes are very cold. I was 


lost in one of them in ’56 with asmall party. We were seventy 
miles from any settlement, we had had nothing to eat for 
thirty-six hours; our camp fire, melting the snow, sank twelve 
feet below the surface.’’ The circle closed eagerly around him, 
Marie, Kitty, and Cousin Jane pressing forward with excited 
faces ; even the clergyman assumed an expression of profound 
interest. ‘‘A man by the name of Thompson, I think,’’ con- 
tinued Uncle Sylvester, thoughtfully gazing at the fire, ‘‘ was 
frozen a few yards away. Towards morning, having been 
fifty-eight hours without food, ourlast drop of whisky exhausted, 
and the fire extinguished, we found ’’—— 
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“Yes, yes! ’’ said half a dozen voices. 

**We found,”’ 
hands cheerfully, ‘‘we found it—exceedingly cold Yes 
exceedingly cold!” 

There was a dead 


continued Uncle Sylvester, rubbing his 


‘ But you escaped !’’ said Kitty, breathlessly 


‘I think so I think we all escaped—that is, except 
Thompson, if his name was Thompson; it might have been 
Parker,’’ continued Uncle Sylvester, gazing with a certain 
languid astonishment on the eager faces around him 

‘But how did ye l escape ‘dete 

‘Oh, somehow! I don’t remember exactly I don’t 
think,’’ he went on reflectively, ‘* that we had to eat Thomp- 

m—if it was Aim—at least not then No’’—with a faint 
for f lection ‘that would have been another affair 
y fi ringly to the 

iger, frighte l « of 
( Jar V l I 
q I ht, that wa ome- 
t! " her different 

Dear me; one quite mixes 

p these things. Eh?’ 


A servant had entered, 
and after a hurried col- 
loguy with Gabriel, the 


] 


ter turned to Uncle 
‘Excuse me, but I 
think ther 
istake ! We brought up 


! 
your luggage with you 
tT 


must be some 


vo trunk in the station 
wagon, A man has just 
arrived with three more, 
which he says are yours.”’ 
‘There should be five 
in all, I think,’’ said Uncle 
Sylvester, thoughtfully 
** Maybe there are, Sir, 
I didn’t count exactly,” 
said the servant 
** All right,’’ said Uncle 
Sylvester, cheerfully, turn- 
ing to his brother. ‘ You 
can put them in my room 
or on the landing, 
two marked ‘ L’ 
angle. They contain some 
things I picked up for you 
and the girls. We'll look 
them over in the morning. 
And, ‘f you don’t mind, 
I'll excuse myself now 


exe ept 
in a tri- 


and go to bed.”’ 

** But it’s only half past 
ten,’’ said Gabriel, remon- 
stratingly. ‘* You don’t, 
surely, go to bed at half 
past ten ?”’ 

**I do when I travel. 
Travel is so exhausting ! 
Good-night ! Don’t let 
anybody disturb them- 
selves to come with me.’’ 

He bowed languidly to 
the company, and dis- 
appeared with a yawn 
gracefully disguised into 
a parting smile. 

** Well!” said Cousin 
Jane, drawing a long 
breath 

‘“*T don’t believe it’s 
your Uncle Sylvester at 
all!’’ said Marie, vivaci- 
ously. ‘It’s some trick 
that Gabriel is playing 
And he’s not 
even a good actor—he for- 
gets his part.’’ 

** And, then, five trunks 
for one single man! 
Heavens! what can he 
have in them?” said 
Cousin Emma. 

** Perhaps his confeder- 


upon Us. 


ates, to spring out upon 
us at night, after every- 


” 





body ’s asleep. 

“Are you sure you 
remembered him, Papa?’’ 
said Kitty, sotto voce. 

‘Certainly. And, my dear child, he knows all the family 
history as well as you do; and,’’ continued her father with a 
slight laugh, that did not, however, conceal a certain serious- 
ness that was new to him, ‘I only wish I understood as much 
about the property as he does. By the way, Amos,’’ he broke 
off, suddenly, turning to the young man, ‘‘ he seemed to know 
your people.”’ 

** Most men in the financial world do,”’ 
superciliously. 

“*Yes; but he asked me if you hadn’t a relative of some 
kind in Southern California or Mexico.”’ 

A slight flush—so slight that only the keen, vivaciously 
observant eyes of Marie noticed it—passed over the young 
man’s face. 

“‘T believe it is a known fact that our branch of the family 
never emigrated from their native town,”’ he said emphatically. 
‘*The Gunns were rather peculiar and particular in that 


Tespect.”’ 


said Gunn, a little 


‘Then there were no offshoots from the old stock,’’ said 
Gabriel 

Nevertheless, this pet joke of Gabriel's did not dissipate the 
constraint and disappointment left upon the company by 
Uncle Sylvester’s unsatisfying performance and early with- 
drawal, and they separated soon after, Kitty and Marie being 
glad to escape upstairs together. On th 
two of the Irish housemaids in a state of agitated exhaustion. 
It appeared that the ‘sthrange gintleman”’ 
that his bed be remade from bedclothe 
carried with him in his trunks ! From their apologetic tone it 


landing they met 
had requested 


s and bedding a/ways 


was evident that he had liberally rewarded them. ‘‘Shure, 
Miss,’’ protested Norah, in deprecation of Kitty’s flashing eye, 
‘*there’s thim that’s lived among shnakes and poysin riptiles 


and faverous disayses that’s particklar avy the beds and sheets 
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Bending stealthily over the aperture, she suddenly snatched the ring from the extended finger. 


they lie on. Hisht | Howly Mother! it’s something else 
he’s wanting now! ”’ 

The door of Uncle Sylvester’s room had slowly opened, and 
a blue pyjama’d sleeve appeared, carefully depositing the 
sheaf of bows and arrows outside the door. ‘‘I say, Norah, 
or Bridget there, some of you take those infernal things away. 
And look out, will you, for the arrow-heads are deadly poison. 
The fool who got ’em didn’t know they were African, and not 
Indian at all! And hold on!’’ The hand vanished, and 
presently reappeared holding two rifles. ‘‘And take these 
away too! They’re loaded, capped, and not on the half- 
cock! A jar, a fall, the slightest shock is enough to send them 
off !°’ 

**T’m dreadfully sorry that you should find it so uncom- 
fortable in our house, Uncle Sylvester,’’ said Kitty, with a 
flushed cheek and vibrating voice. 

**Oh, it’s you—isit ?”’ said UncleSylvester’s voice, cheerfully. 
**T thought it was Bridget out there. No, I don’t intend to 





find it uncomfortable. 
outside. 
that to the ineffable ass who put them there. 

The door closed; the 
from the ¢ 


That ’s why I’m putting these things 
But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t you touch them. Leave 
Good-night !”’ 
girls faded 
orridor ; the lig Pm were lowered in the central hal), 


whispering voices of the 


only the red Cyclopean eye of an enormous columnar stove 
like a lighthouse, gleamed through the darkness. Outside, the 
silent night sparkled, glistened, and finally paled. Towards 
morning, having invested the sturdy wooden outer walls of the 
house and filmed with delicate tracery every available inch of 
window pane, it seemed stealthily to invade the house itself, 
stilling and chilling it as it drew closer around its central heart 
of warmth and life. Only once the frigid stillness was broken 
by the opening of a door and steps along the corridor. This 
was preceded by an acrid smell of burning bark. 
It was subtle enough 
to permeate the upper 
a, il i floor and the bed-room of 


Ne :. Marie Du Page, 


who was 


i i 


that night a light and 
Peering 


it | i 


MN nervous sleeper. 


i i Ait from her door, she could 


ee Y i 


if) 
ii 
i 


see, on the lower corridor, 
the « xtraordinary spec tacle 
of Uncle Sylvester, robed 
in a gorgeous Japanese 
dressing-gown of quilted 
satin trimmed with the fur 
of the blue fox, candle in 
hand, leisurely examining 
t the wall of the passage. 


it 4 
if tH) Hy iy ) 
1 i 


Presently, drawing out a 


P| 


h i ih \\f foot-rule from his pocket 
Ms t| he actually began to 
measure it! Miss Du 

Page saw no more. Ilur- 


riedly closing her door, 
she locked and bolted it, 
firmly convinced — that 


i | 
ie f ij 


Gabricl Lane was harbour- 
ing in the guise of Uncle 
Sylvester a somnambulist, 


amaniac, or an impostor. 


PART II. 
*“Tt doesn’t seem as if 








Uncle Sylvester was any 
the more comfortable for 
having his own private 
bedding with him,’’ said 
Kitty Lane, 
Marie’s room early the 
‘ Bridget 
found him curled up in hi 


entering 
next morning. 


furs like a cat asleep on 
the drawing-room sofa thi 
morning.’’ 

Marie started; she re- 
membered her last might’s 
vision. Butsome instinct 
she knew not what—kept 
her from revealing it at 
this moment. She only 
said, a little ironically 

‘Perhaps he missed 
the wild freedom of his 
barbaric life in a small 
bed-room.”’ 

‘No. Bridget says le 
said something about being 
smoked out of his room 
by a ridiculous wood fire. 
The idea! As if a man 
brought up in the woods 
couldn’t stand a little 
smoke No that’s his 
excuse! Marie !—do you 
know what I firmly be- 
lieve ?’’ 

“ No,” said Marie, 
quickly. 

‘*T firmly believe that 
poor man is ashamed of 
his past rough life, and 
does everything he can to 
forget it. That ’s why he 
affects those ultra-civilised 
and effeminate ways, and 
goes to the other extreme, 
as people always do.’’ 

‘*Then you think he ’s 
really reformed, and isn’t 
likely to take an impulse to rob and murder anybody again ?”’ 

‘“Why, Marie, what nonsense !”’ 

Nevertheless, Uncle Sylvester appeared quite fresh and 
cheerful at breakfast. It seemed that he had lit the fire before 
undressing, but the green logs were piled so far into the room 
that the smoke nearly suffocated him. Fearful of alarming 
the house by letting the smoke escape through the door, he 
opened the window, and when it had partly dispersed, sought 
refuge himself from the Arctic air of his bed-room in the drawing- 
room. So far the act did not seem inconsistent with his -anity, 
or even intelligence and consideration for others. But Marie 
fixed upon him a pair of black, audacious eyes. 

** Did you ever walk in your sleep, Mr. Lane ?”’ 

‘*No—but’’—thoughtfully breaking an egg—“ I haveridden, 
I think.”’ 

‘*In your sleep? Oh, dotell us all about it?” 
Jane and Emma in chorus. 

Uncle Sylvester cast a resigned glance out of the window. 


said cousins 
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“HERE COMES SANTA CLAUS!” 


DRAWN BY T. HALLIDAY, 











THE 





**Oh yes—certainly ; it isn't much. You see at one time I was 
in the habit of making long monotonous journeys, and they 
were often exhausting, and,’’ he added, becoming wearied as 
if at the recollection, ‘‘ always dreadfully tiresome. As the 
trail was sometimes very uncertain and dangerous, I rode a 
very sure-footed mule that could go anywhere where there was 
space big enough to set her small hoofsupon. One night I was 
coming down the slope of a mountain towards a narrow valley 
and river that were crossed by an old, abandoned flume, of 
which nothing was now left but the upright trestle-work and 
long horizontal string-piece. As the trail was very difficult and 
tuc mule’s pace was slow, I found myself dozing at times, and 
at last I must have fallen asleep. I think I must have been 
awakened by a singular regularity in the movement of the 
mule —or else it was the monotony of step that had put me to 
sleep and the cessation of it awakened me. You see, at first 
I was not certain that I wasn't really dreaming. For the trail 
seemed to have disappeared; the wall of rock on one side had 
vanished also, and there appeared to be nothing ahead of me 
but the opposite hillside.” 

Uncle Sylvester stopped to look out of the window at a 
passing carriage. Then he went on: *“ The moon came out, 
and I saw what had happened. The mule, either of her own 
free will or obeying some movement I had given the reins 
in my sleep, had swerved froin the trail, got on top of the flume, 
an l was actually walking across the valley on the narrow string- 
piece, a foot wide, half a mile long, and sixty feet from the 
ground I knew,"’ he continued, examining his napkin 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ that she was perfectly surefooted and that if I 
kept quiet she could make the passage, but I suddenly remem- 
bered that midway there was a break and gap of twenty feet 
in the continuous line, and that the string-piece was too narrow 


to allow her to turn round 


and retrace her steps.’’ 
said Cousin Jane. 
** I beg your pardon ?’’ said Uncle Sylvester, politely. 
‘*T only said, ‘Good heavens!’ Well?’’ she added, 
impatiently. 
“ Well?” 
all. I only wanted to explain what I meant by saying I had 


**(;00d heavens !”’ 


repeated Uncle Sylvester, vaguely. ‘‘ Oh, that ’s 


ridden in my sleep.”’ 

sut,’’ said Cousin Jane, leaning across the table with grim 
deliberation and emphasising each word with the handle of ber 
knife, ** how —did —you—-and—that—mule get down ?”’ 

‘Oh, with slings and ropes, you know—so,’’ demon- 
strating by placing his napkin-ring in a sling made of his 
napkin. 

* And [ suppose you carried the slings and ropes with you 
in your five trunks !”’ 

‘*No. Fellows on the river brought ’em in the morning. 
Mighty spry chaps, those river miners.’’ 

“Versi” 

Breakfast over, they were not surprised that their sybaritic 
guest excused himself from an inspection of the town in the 


gasped Cousin Jane. 


said Cousin Jane. 


frigid morning air, and declined joining a skating party to the 
lake on the ground that he could keep warmer indoors with 
half the exertion. An hour later found him standing before 
the fire in Gabriel Lane's study, looking languidly down on 
his elder brother. 

**Then, as far as I can see,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ you have 
made ducks and drakes of your share of the property, and 
that virtually you are in the hands of this man Gunn and his 
father.’’ 

‘You're putting it too strongly,’ said Gabriel, deprecat- 
ingly. ‘In the first piace, my investments with Gunn’s firm 
are by no means failures, and they only hold as security a 
mortgage on the forest land below the hill. It’s scarcely 
worth the money. I would have sold it long ago, but it had 
been a fancy of father’s to keep it wild land for the sake of 
old times and the healthiness of the town.” 

‘*There used to be a log cabin there, where the old man 
had a habit of camping out whenever he felt cramped by 
civilisation up here, wasn’t there?’’ said Uncle Sylvester, 
medcitatively. 

**Yes,”’ said Gabriel, impatiently ; “it’s still there—but to 
return to Mr. Gunn. He has taken a fancy to Kitty, and 
even if J could not lift the mortgage, there’s some possibility 
that the land would still remain in the family.” 

“IT think I'll drive over this afternoon and take a look at 
the old shanty if this infernal weather lets up.”’ 

“Yes; but just now, my dear Sylvester, let us attend to 
business. I want to show you those investments.” 

** Oh, certainly ; trot ’em out,’’ said his brother, plucking 
up a simulation of interest as he took a seat at the table. 

From a drawer of his desk, Gabriel brought out a bundle 
of prospectuses and laid them before Uncle Sylvester. 

A languid smile of recognition lit up the latter's face. 
“Ah! yes,”’ he said, glancing at them. ‘‘The old lot: 
‘Carmelita,’ ‘Santa Maria,’ and ‘Preciosa’! Just as I 
imagined—and yet who’d have thought of seeing them here! 
A good deal rouged and powdered, Miss Carmelita, since 
I first knew you! Considerably bolstered up by miraculous 
testimony to your powers, my dear Santa Maria, since the day 
I found you out, to my cost! And you too, Preciosa !—a 
precious lot of money I dropped on you in the old days!” 

“You are joking,” said Gabriel, with an uneasy smile. 
‘You don’t mean to imply that this stock is old and 
worthless ?”’ 

“* There isn’t a capital in America or Europe where for the 
last five years it hasn’t been floated with a new character each 
time. My dear Gabriel, that stock isn’t worth the paper it is 
printed on.”’ 

“But it is impossible that an experienced financier like 
Gunn could be deceived.’’ 

**1’m sorry to hear that.”’ 

“Come, Sylvester! confess you’ve taken a prejudice 
against Gunn from your sudden dislike of his son! And 
what have you against him?”’ 

“I couldn’t say exactly,”’ said Uncle Sylvester, reflectiveby. 
“It may be his eyes, or only his cravat! But,’’ rising cheer- 
fully and placing his band lightly on his brother's shoulder, 
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‘don't you worry yourself about tliat stock, oll man; Z’// see 
that somebody else has the worry and you the cash. And as 
to the land and—Kitty—well, you hold on to them both until 
you find out which the young man is really after.’’ 

** And then’”’ said Gabriel, with a smile. 

**Don’t give him cither! But, I say, haven’t we had 
enough business this morning?’ Let’s talk of something else. 
Who’s the French girl ”’ 

‘“*Marie? She’s the daughter of Jules Du Page—don’t you 
remember ?—father’s friend. When Jules died, it was always 
thought that father, who had half adopted her as a child, 
would leave her some legacy. But you know that father died 
without making a will, and that—rich as he was—his actual 
assets were far less than we had reason to expect. Kitty, who 
felt the disappointment as keenly as her friend, I believe 
would have divided her own share with her. It’s odd, by the 
way, that father could have been so deceived in the amount of 
his capital, or how he got rid of his money in a way that we 
knew nothing of. Do you know, Sylvester, I’ve sometimes 
suspected ”’ - 

‘* What?’ said Uncle Sylvester, suddenly. 

The bored languor of his face had abruptly vanished. Every 
muscle was alert; his grey eyes glittered. 

“That he advanced money to Du Page, who lost it, or that 
they speculated together,’’ returned Gabriel, who, following 
Uncle Sylvester’s voice only, had not noticed the change of 
expression. 

‘* That would seem to be a weakness of the Lane family,’’ 
said Uncle Sylvester, grimly, with a return of his former care- 
lessness. ‘ But that is not your own opinion—that’s a suggestion 
of someone else ?”’ 

‘* Well,” said Gabriel, with a laugh and a slight addition 
of colour, ‘‘it was Gunn’s theory. As a man of the world and 
a practical financier, you know.”’ 

** And you ’ve talked with him about it ? ’’ 

“Yes. It was a matter of general wonder, years ago.”’ 

“Very likely—but, just now, don’t you think we’ve had 
enough financial talk?’’ said Uncle Sylvester, with a bored 
coutraction of his eyebrows. ‘‘Come,’’ looking around the 
room, ‘‘ you’ve changed the interior of the old house.”’ 

“Yes. Unfortunately, just after father’s death it was put 
in the hands of a local architect or builder, one of father’s old 
friends, but not a very skilful workman, who made changes 
while the family were away. That ’s why your present bed- 
room, which was father’s old study, had a slice taken off it to 
make the corridor larger, and why the big chimney and bearth- 
stone are stillthere, although the fireplace is modernised. That 
was Flint’s stupidity.”’ 

“* Whose stupidity ?’’ asked Uncle Sylvester, trimming his 
nails. 

** Flint’s—the old architect.”’ 

“Why didn’t you make him change it back again?’ 

‘** He left Lakeville shortly after, and I brought an architect 
from St. Louis after 1 returned from Europe. But nothing 
could be done to your room without taking down the chimney, 
so it remained as Flint left it.’’ 

“That reminds me, Gabriel, I’m afraid I spoke rather 
cavalierly to Kitty, last night, about the arrangements of the 
room. The fact is, I’ve taken a fancy to it, and should like to 
fit it up myself. Have I your permission ? ” 

** Certainly, my dear Sylvester.”’ 

‘*T’ve some knick-knacks in my trunks, and I'll do it at 
once.”’ 

** As you like.”’ 

“And you’ll see that I’m not disturbed; and you'll 
explain it to Kitty, with my c.ologies.”’ 

“Te.” 

** Then I’m off.’’ 

Gabriel glanced at his brother with a perplexed smile. Here 
was the bored traveller, explorer, gold-seeker, soldier of fortune, 
actually as pleased as a girl over the prospect of arranging his 
room! He called after him: ‘‘ Sylvester !”’ 

gt 

**T say, if you could, you know, just try to interest these 
people to-night with some of your adventures—something 
told seriously, you know, as if you really were in earnest—I’d 
be awfully obliged to you. The fact is—you’ll excuse me 
but they think you don’t come up to your reputation.” 

‘‘They want a story ?”’ 

‘* Yes—one of your experiences.”’ 
“T’ll give themone. Ta-ta!’’ 

For the rest of the day Uncle Sylvester was invisible, 
although his active presence in his room was betrayed by the 
sound of hammering and moving of furniture. As the 
remainder of the party were skating on the lake, this eccen- 
tricity was not remarked except by one—Marie Du Page—who 
on pretence of a slight cold had stayed athome. But with her 
suspicions of the former night, she had determined to watch 
the singular relative of her friend. Added to a natural loyalty 
to the Lanes, she was, moved by a certain curiosity and 
fascination towards this incomprehensible man. 

The house was very quiet when she stole out of her room 
and passed softly along the corridor; she examined the wall 
carefully to discover anything that might have excited the 
visitor’s attention. There were a few large engravings 
hanging there; could he have designed to replace them by 
some others? Suddenly she was struck with the distinct con- 
viction that the wall of the corridor did not coincide with the 
wall of his room as represented by the line of the door. There 
was certainly a space between the two walls unaccounted for. 
This was undoubtedly what had attracted Ais attention ; but 
what business was it of his ? 

She reflected that she had seen in the wall of the con- 
servatory an old closed staircase, now used as shelves for dried 
herbs and seeds, which she had been told was the old-time 
communication between the garden and Grandfather Lane’s 
study—the room now occupied by the stranger. Perhaps it 
led still further, and thus accounted for the space. Deter- 
mined to satisfy herself, she noiselessly descended to the 
conservatory. There, surely, was the staircase—a narrow 
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flight of wooden steps encumbered with packages of herbs— 
losing itself in upper darkness. By the aid of a candle she 
managed to grope and pick her way up step by step. Then 
she paused. The staircase had abruptly ended on the level of 
the study, now cut off from it by the new partition. She was 
in a stifling enclosure, formed by the walls, scarcely eighteen 
inches wide. It was made narrower by a singular excrescence 
on the old wall, which seemed to have been a bricked closet, 
now half destroyed and in ruins. She turned to descend, 
when a strange sound from Uncle Sylvester’s room struck her 
ear. It was the sound of tapping on the floor close to the 
partition, within a foot of where she was standing. At the 
same moment there was a decided movement of the plank of 
the flooring beneath the partition: it began to slide slowly, 
and then was gradually withdrawn into the room. With 
prompt presence of mind, she instantly extinguished her candle 
and drew herself breathlessly against the partition. 

When the plank was entirely withdrawn, a ray of light 
slipped through the opening, revealing the bare rafters of the 
floor, and a hand and arm inserted under the partition, groping 
as if towards the bricked closet. As the fingers of the explor- 
ing hand were widely extended, Marie had no difficulty in 
recognising on one of them a peculiar signet ring which Uncle 
Sylvester wore. A swiftimpulse seized her. To the audacious 
Marie impulse and action were the same thing. Bending 
stealthily over the aperture, she suddenly snatched the ring 
from the extended finger. The hand was quickly withdrawn 
with a start and uncontrolled exclamation, and she availed 
herself of that instant to glide rapidly down the stairs. 

She regained her room stealthily, having the satisfaction a 
moment later of hearing Uncle Sylvester’s door open and the 
sound of his footsteps in the corridor. But he was evidently 
unable to discover any outer ingress to the enclosure, 01 
believed the loss of his ring an accident, for he presently 
returned. Meantime what was she to do? Tell Kitty of her 
discovery, and show the ring? No—not yet! Oddly enough, 
now that she had the ring, taken from his wicked finger in the 
very act, she found it as difficult as ever to believe in his 
burglarious design. She must wait. The mischief—if there 
had been mischief—was done ; the breaking in of the bricked 
closet was, from the appearance of the ruins, a bygone act. 
Could it have been some youthful escapade of Uncle Sylvester's, 
the scene of which he was revisiting as criminals are compelled 
todo? And had there been anything taken from the closet 
or was its destruction a part of the changes in the old house ? 
How could she find out without asking Kitty? There was one 
way. She remembered that Mr. Gunn had once shown a great 
deal of interest to Kitty about the old homestead, and even of 
old Mr. Lane’s woodland cabin. She would ask him. It was 
a friendly act, for Kitty had not of late been very kind to him. 

The opportunity presented itself at dusk, as Mr. Gunn, 
somewhat abstracted, stood apart at the drawing-room window. 
Marie hoped he had enjoyed himself while skating; her stupid 
cold had kept her indoors. She had amused herself rambling 
about the old homestead ; it was such a queer place, so full of 
old nooks and corners and unaccountable spaces. Just the 
place, she would think, where old treasures might have been 
stored. Eh? 

Mr. Gunn had not spoken—he had only coughed. But in 
the darkness his eyes were fixed angrily on her face. Without 
observing it, she went on. She knew he was interested in the 
old house; she had heard him talk to Kitty about it: had 
Kitty ever said anything about some old secret hoarding 
place ? 

No, certainly not! And she was mistaken, he never was 
interested in the house! He could not understand what had 
put that idea in her head! Unless it was this ridiculous, shady 
stranger in the guise of an uncle whom they had got there. It 
was like his affectation ! 

“‘Oh, dear, no,’’ said Marie, with unmistakable truthfulness, 
‘*he did not say anything. But,’’ with sudden inconsistent 
aggression, ‘‘ is that the way you speak to Kitty of her uncle? ’’ 

Really he didn’t know—he was joking only, and he was 
afraid he must just now ask her toexcuse him. He had received 
letters that made it possible that he might be called suddenly 
to New York at any moment. Marie stared. It was evident 
that he had proposed to Kitty and been rejected! But she was 
no nearer her discovery. 

Nor was there the least revelation in the calm, half-bored, 
yet good-humoured presence of the wicked uncle at dinner. 
So indifferent did he seem not only to his own villany but even 
to the loss it had entailed, that she had a wild impulse to take 
the ring from her pocket and display it on her own finger 
before him then and there. But the conviction that he would 
in some way be equal to the occasion prevented her. The 
dinner passed off with some constraint, no doubt emanating 
from the conscious Kitty and Gunn. Nevertheless, when they 
had returned to the drawing-room, Gabriel rubbed his hands 
expectantly. 

“‘T prevailed on Sylvester this morning to promise to tell 
us some of his experiences—something complete and satisfactory 
this time. Eh?”’ 

Uncle Sylvester, warming his cold blood before the fire, 
looked momentarily forgetful and—disappointing. Cousins 
Jane and Emma shrugged their shoulders. 

‘*Eh,”’ said Uncle Sylvester, absently, ‘‘er—er—Oh yes! 
Well”’ (more cheerfully), ‘‘ about what, eh ?’’ 

‘‘Let it be,’’ said Marie, pointedly, fixing her black 
magnetic eyes on the wicked stranger, ‘‘let it be something 
about the discovery of gold, or a buried treasure hoard, or a 
robbery.”’ 

To her intense disgust Uncle Sylvester, far from being 
discomfited or confused, actually looked pleased, and his grey 
eyes thawed slightly. 

**Certainly,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, then! Down on the San 
Joaquin River there was an old chap—one of the earliest 
settlers—in fact he’d come on from Oregon before the gold 
discovery. His name, dear me!’’—continued Uncle Sylvester, 
with an effort of memory and apparently beginning already to 
lose his interest in the story —‘‘ was—er—Flint.”’ 
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the way you speak to Kitty of her uncle?” 


As Uncle Sylvester paused here, Cousin Jane broke in 
impatiently. ‘‘ Well, that’s not an uncommon name. There 
was an old carpenter here in your father’s time*who was called 
Flint.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’? said Uncle Sylvester, languidly. ‘‘ But there is, 
or was, something uncommon about it—and that’s the point 
of the story, for in the old time Flint and Gunn were of the 
same stock.”’ 

‘‘ Ts this a Californian joke ?’’ said Gunn, with a forced 
smile on his flushed face. ‘If so, spare me, for it’s an old 
one.”’ 

“It’s much older history, Mr. Gunn,” said Uncle 
Sylvester, blandly, ‘which I remember from a boy. When 
the first Flint traded near Sault Sainte Marie, the Canadian 
voyageurs literally translated his name into Pierre A’ Fusil, 
and he went by that name always. But when the English 
superseded the French in numbers and language the name 
was literally translated back again into ‘Peter Gunn,’ which 
his descendants bear.”’ 

“A laboured form of the old joke,” said Gunn, turning 
contemptuously away. 

‘‘But the story,’’ said Cousins Jane and Emma. “ The 
story of the gold discovery—never mind the names.”” 

“‘ Excuse me,’’ said Uncle Sylvester, placing his hand in 
the breast of his coat, with a delightful exaggeration of 
offended dignity. ‘“‘ But, doubts having been cast upon my 
preliminary statement, I fear I must decline proceeding 
further.’ Nevertheless, he smiled unblushingly at Miss Du 
Page as he followed Gunn from the room. 

The next morning those who had noticed the strained rela- 
tions of Miss Kitty and Mr. Gunn were not surprised that the 
latter was recalled on pressing business to New York by the 
first train: but it was a matter of some astonishment to 
Gabriel Lane and Marie Du Page that Uncle Sylvester should 
have been up early, and actually accompanied that gentle- 
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man as far as the 
station ! Indeed, 
the languid ex- 
plorer and gold- 
seeker exhibited re- 
markable activity, 
and, clad in a 
rough tourist suit, 
announced, overthe 
breakfast-table, his 
intention of taking 
a long tramp 
through the woods, 
which he had not 
revisited since a 
boy. To this end 
he had even pro- 
vided himself with 
a small knapsack, 
and foronce realised 
Kitty's ideal of his 
character. 

“Don’t go too 
far,’’ said Gabriel, 
‘for, although the 
cold has moderated, 
the barometer is 
falling fast, and 
there is every ap- 
pearance of snow. 
Take care you are 
not caught in one 
of our blizzards.’’ 

“But you are 
all going on the 
lake to skate!” 
protested Uncle 
Sylvester. 

“Yes; for the 
very reason that it 
may be our last 
chance ; but should 
it snow we shall be 
nearer home than 
you may be.’’ 

Nevertheless, 
when it came on to 
snow, as Gabriel 
had predicted, the 
skating party was 
by no means so 
near home as he had 


imagined. Ashrewd 


keenness and some 
stimulating electric 
condition of the 
atmosphere had 
tempted the young 
people far out on 
the lake, and they 
had ignored the 


They ran to the crazy door. 





first fall of fine greyish granulations that swept along the icy sur- 
facelike littie puffs of dust or smoke. Then the fall grew thicker, 
the grey sky contracted, the hurrying flakes, lashed against 
them by a fierce north-wester, were larger, heavier, and seemed 
an almost palpable force that held them back. Their skates, 
already clogged with drift, were beginning to be useless. The 
bare wind-swept spaces were becoming rarer ; they could only 
stumble on blindly towards the nearest shore. Nor when they 
reached it were they yet safe ; they could scarcely stand against 
the still increasing storm that was fast obliterating the 
banks and stretch of meadow beyond. Their only hope 
of shelter was the range of woods that joined the hill. Holding 
hands in single file, the little party, consisting of Kitty, 
Marie, and Cousins Jane and Emma—stout-hearted Gabriel 
leading and Cousin John bringing up the rear—at last suc- 
ceeded in reaching it, and were rejoiced to find themselves 
near old Lane’s half-ruined cabin. To their added joy 
and astonishment, whiffs of whirling smoke were issuing from 
the crumbling chimney. They ran to the crazy door, pushed 
aside its weak fastening, and found—Uncle Sylvester calmly 
enjoying a pipe before a blazing fire. A small pick-axe and 
crowbar were lying upon a mound of freshly turned earth 
beside the chimney, where the rotten flooring had been 
torn up. 

The tumultuous entrance of the skating party required no 
explanation; but when congratulations had been exchanged, 
the wet snow shaken off, and they had drawn round the fire, 
curious eyes were cast upon the solitary occupant and the pile 
of earth and débris before him. 

**T believe,”’ said Gabriel, laughingly, ‘‘ that you have been 
so bored here that you have actually played at gold-hunting 
for amusement.’’ 

Uncle Sylvester took his pipe from his mouth and nodded. 

“Tt ’s a common diversion of yours,’”’ said Marie, 
audaciously. 

Uncle Sylvester smiled sweetly. 

* And have you been successful this time?’’ asked Marie. 

**T got the colour.”’ 

‘aes 

Uncle Sylvester rose and placed himself with his back to 
the fire, gently surveying the assembled group. 

‘*T was interrupted in a story of gold-digging last even- 
ing,’’ he said blandly, ‘‘ How far had I got?”’ 

‘You were down on the San Joaquin River in the spring 
of ’50, with a chap named Flint,”’ 
Emma, promptly. 

** Ah! yes,’’ said Uncle Sylvester. ‘‘ Well, in those days 
there was a scarcity of money in the diggings. Gold dust 
there was in plenty, but no coin. You can fancy it was 4 


chorussed Cousins Jane and 
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CHRISTMAS PUDDING FOR THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


DRAWN BY W. H. OVEREND. 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 
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But, th haste or ignorance, he did not touch the papers and 
d Iden there And they told of the existence 
of grandfather’ ccond cac'e, or hiding-place, beneath thi 
hear l re left for me to discover 
He coolly relit his pipe, fixed his eyes on Marie without 
apparently paying attention to the breathless rutiny of 
the ers, and went on ‘*F lint, alias Pierre Fusil, alia 
G died a maniac. I resolved to test the truth of his 
tory. I came here I knew the old homestead, as a boy who 
had wandered over every part of it, far better than you, 
Gabriel, or , The elder Gunn had only heard of it through 
il disclosure of his relative, and only wished to absorb 
it thi h hi me, and thus obliterate all trace of Flint’s 
outr I re ! 1 the room perfectly—thanks to our dear 
Kitty, who had taken up the carpet—which thus disclosed the 
] pl before the closet that w hidden by the partition. 
Under pi ct ! rranging the room—for which Kitty will 
f ! [ sp t lay behind a locked door, making my 
through the partition. There I found the rifled closet, but 
paper ! They contained a full description of the 
nt | Flint, but also of a larger sum buried in a cask 
beside t chime I had just finished unearthing it a few 
moments before you came. I had at first hoped to offer it to 


$91. 10 








said Uncle Sylvester. 


As the others were eagerly gathering around the unearthed 


** My way of telling this one,”’ 


treasure, Maria approached him timidly, all her audacity gone, 
tears in her eyes, and his ring held hesitatingly between het 
fingers. ‘ How can I thank you—and how can you ever 


forgive me?’’ 
‘*Well,”’ said Uncle 
* you might keep the ring to think over it.’’ 


Sylvester, gazing at her critically, 


Oi Oe 


LILIES. 


you said 


MY 


** They ’re 


LADY’S 
full of graciousness,’’ 

Of lilies in your garden growing. 
“And you,’’ I answered, ‘‘you are lik 


The fairest lily blowing.”’ 


To you the simile was naught : 


It was too trite—it did not strike you 
the lilies mad with joy 


like you! 


But weren't 


At hearing they wer 





6¢ 7 believe,”’ 


that he had got them from a man called Thompson, who had 
got them from somebody else in exchange for goods. <A year 
or two afterwards this same Thompson happened to be frozen 
up with me in Starvation Camp. When he thought he was 
dying he confessed that he had been bribed by Flint to say 
what he had said, but that he believed the coins were stolen. 
Meantime, Flint had disappeared. Other things claimed my 
attention. I had quite forgotten him, until one night, five 
years afterwards, I blundered into a deserted mining camp, by 
falling asleep on my mule, who carried me across a broken 
I think I told you that story already.”’ 

said Cousin Jane, sharply. 

I was r ally saved by some 


lume, but 
‘* You never finished it,’’ 

Let me do so now, then. 
Indians, who took me for a spirit up aloft there in the moon- 
light and spread the alarm. The first white man they brought 
me was a wretched drunkard known to the boys as ‘Old Fusil,’ 
or ‘ Fusel Oil,’ who went into delirium tremens at the sight of 
me. Well, who do you suppose he turned out to be? Flint! 
Flint played out and ruined! Cast off and discarded by his 
relations in New “ork—the foundation of whose fortunes he had 
laid by the villany they had accepted and condoned. For 
Flint, as the carpenter of the old homestead, had discovered 
the existence of a bricked closet in the wall of father’s study, 
partitioned it off so that he could break into it without detec- 
it as his leisure, and who had thus carried off 


tion and rifle 
that part of grandfather’s hoard which father had concealed 


there. 


He knew it could never be missed by the descendants. 


said Gabriel, laughingly, *‘ that you have been so bored here that you have actually played at gold-hunting for amusement.”’ 


the family as a Christmas gift to-morrow, but ’’ he stopped 
and sucked slowly at his pipe. 

** We anticipated you,’’ said Gabriel, laughing. 

**No,’’ said Uncle Sylvester, coolly. ‘* But 
don’t happen to belong to you at all! According to the paper 
I have in my pocket, which is about as legal a document as I 
ever saw, it is father’s free gift to Miss Marie Du Page.’’ 

Kitty threw her arms around her white and breathless 
friend with a joyful cry, and honest Gabriel’s face shone with 
unselfish gratification. 

‘*For yourself, my dear Gabriel, you must be satisfied with 
the fact that Messrs. Peter Gunn and Sons will take back your 
wild-cat stock at the price you paid for it. It is the price they 
pay for their share in this little transaction, as I had the 
honour of pointing out to Mr. Gunn on our way to the station 


because it 


this morning.”’ 

“Then you. think that young Mr. Gunn knew that Flint 
was his relation, and that he had stolen father’s money,’’ said 
Kitty, ‘‘and that Mr. Gunn only wanted to’’- she stopped, 
with flashing eyes. 

** IT think he would have liked to have made an arrange- 
ment, my dear, that would keep the secret and the property 
in the family,’’ said Uncle Sylvester. ‘‘ But I don’t think 
he suspected the existence of the second treasure here.’’ 

** And then, Sir,’’ said Cousin Jane, “it appears that all 
these wretched, unsatisfactory were 
telling us were nothing after all but ’’- 


scraps of stories you 





Unele Sylvester took his pipe Srom his mouth aud nodded. 


THE END OF THE NOVEL. 
So the book closes: yet awhile you linger, 
And give your thoughts their will, 
Keeping (for habit) one caressing finger 
Among the pages still. 


Twelve? Why, it’s midnight. See, there’s not one flicker- 
Only the embers’ glow 

Those fragrant pine-logs quiet down far quicker 
Than common coals, you know. 


Your hair’s untidy—careless gold; don’t mind it~ 
You ’re quite alone to-night ; 

All the great beuse is still—out there behind it 
Sinks the moon’s baby light. 


The story ended sadly—’t was distressing 
To see that hero die ; 
You’d counted on the murderer confessing, 
And freeing Emily. 
How exquisitely sorrowful it made you! 
Really, you almost wept, 
And still stayed reading when, I am afraid, you 
Should have left books and slept. 
The night-wind passes whisper-laden 
Across the frosty lawn ; 
And you grow sleepy—well, good night, sweet maiden, 
Dream of your book till dawn. 
Barry Patrn. 


Listen ! 
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“THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON TO YOU!” 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 








THE HAUNTED DRAGOON. 


BY “Q,” 















AuTHor oF “ THE SPLENDID Spur” AND © NOUGHTS AND CRrOSSEsS.” 
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Hk parish church of Ruan Lanihale, with its narrow strip his trade was what mine’s is, an’ ’twasn’ till her fortieth year A turned slowly roun’, an’ says he, ‘‘ Noa, sonny. Reckon 
of graveyard, stands right above the sea, with scarcely that my mother could bring hersel’ to kiss a gravedigger. us ‘ll climb skywards for a change’’—an’ wi’ that, tuk my 
. a rood to spare between the cliffs edge and th That accounts, maybe, for my bein’ born ricketty an’ wi’ hand, an’ pushin’ abroad the belfry door begun to climb the 
Plymouth Road, that by the lych-gate crosses the crest other drawbacks that only made father the fonder. Weather stairway. Up an’ up, roun’ an roun’ us went in a sort 0° 
of a long hill, and plunges down again past Sheba Farm to the permittin’ he ’d carry me off to churchyard, set me ’pon a flat — blind-man’s-holiday full o’ little glints o’ light an’ whiffs o” 
white sands of Ruan beach. Ten paces beyond the lych-gate tone, wi’ his coat folded under, an’ talk to me while he wind when the open windeys came; an’ at las’ stepped out 
where the graves lie level with the coping, and the horseman can delved. I can mind, now, the way he’d settle lower an’ *pon the leads o’ the tower an’ drew breath. 
decipher their inscriptions in passing, at the risk of a twisted — lower, till his head played hidey-peep wi’ me over th’ grave’s ‘* There’s two-an’-twenty parishes to be witnessed from 
neck the base of the churchyard wall is pierced with alow edge, an’ at last he’d be clane swallered up, but still dis- where we ’re standin’, sonny—if ye ’ve got eyes.”’ 
archway festooned with toad-flax and fringed with the hart’s-  coursin’ or callin’ up how he’d come upon wonnerful towns Well, fust I looked down t’wards the harvesters an’ 
tongue fern, Within the archway bubbles a well, the water an’ kingdoms, down undergroun’, an’ how all the kings an’ laughed to see ’em so small: ’an then I fell to countin’ t’other 
of which was once used for all baptisms in the parish, for no queens there, in dyed garments, was offerin’ en meat for his church-towers, an’ seein’ if I could make out two-an’-twenty. 
child sprinkled with it could ever be hanged with hemp. But dinner every day o’ the week if he'd only stop an’ hobbynob  *Twas the prettiest sight—all the country roun’ lookin’ as if 
the belief is discredited now, and the well neglected: and the wi’ ’em—an’ all such gammut. Aw! he finely doted on me *twas dusted wi’ gold, an’ the Plymouth road windin’ away 
events which led to thik are still a winter's tale in the neigh- — the pore old ancient ! over th’ hills like a long white tape. I’d a-made up thirteen 
bourhood. I set them down as they were told me, across the But there comed a day—a dry arternoon i’ th’ late wheat churches, when my father p’ints his hand out along this road 
blue glow of a wreck-wood fire, by Sam Tregear, the parish harvest—when we was up i’ th’ churchyard togither, an’, an’ calls to me 
bedman, or sexton, Sam himself had borne an inconspicuous though father had his tools beside en, no a tint did 4 work, but ‘* Look’ee out yonder, honey, an’ say what ye see.”’ 
share in them ; and because of them Sam’s father had carried a kep’ travishin’ back an’ forth, one time shadin’ his eyes an’ ‘*T see dust,’’ says I. 
white face to his grave gazin’ out to sea, an’ then looking far along the Plymouth road ‘* Nothin’ else ? Sonny boy, use your eyes, for mine be dim.”’ 
for minnits at a time. Out by Braddon P’int thcre stood a *“*T see dust,’? says I agen, ‘‘ an’ suthin twinklin’ in it, 


My father an’ mother (said Sam) married late in life, for little dandy-rigged craft, tackin’ lazily to an’ fro, wi’ her like a tin can”’ 














Weather permittin’ he’d carry me off to churchyard, set me *pon a flat stone, wi’ his coat folded under, 
an’ talk to me while he delved. 


mains’le all shiny-yaller i’ the sunset. Though I didn’ know ** Dragooners!’’ shouts my father; an’ then, runnin’ to 
it then, she was the Preventive boat, an’ her, business was to the side o’ the tower facin’ the harvest-field, he put both hands 
watch the haven: for there’d a-been a brush atween her an’ to his mouth an’ called ‘‘ What have ’ee! What have ’ee!”’ very 
the Unity lugger, a fortni’t back, and a Preventive man shot loud an’ long. 

dro’ the breast-bone, an’ my mother’s brother Philip was ** A neck—a neck !’’ came back from th’ field, like as if all 


hidin’ down i’ the town. I minded, later, how that the men, shouted to once—aw, the sweet sound! And then a gun was 
across the vale, i’ Farmer Tresidder’s wheat-field, paused fired, an’ lookin’ over the copin’ I seed a dozen men rinnin’ 
ivery now an’ then, as they pitched the sheaves, to give alook up across the stubble an’ oui into the road t’wards the haven ; an’ 
towards the churchyard, and the gleaners moved about in small they called as they rinned, ‘‘ 4 neck—a neck !” 
knots, causeying an’ glancin’ over their shoulders at the cutter ** Iss,’’ says my father, ‘‘ tis a neck, sure “huff. Pray God 
out in the bay; an’ how, when all th’ field was carr’d they they save en! 
waited roun’ the last load, no man offerin’ to cry th’ ‘‘ Neck,”’ But we dallied up there till the horsemen were plain to see, 
as the fash’n was, but lingerin’ till sun was near down behind an’ their scarlet coats an’ armour blazin’ i’ the dust as they 
the slope an’ the long shadders stretchin’ athurt the stubble. came. An’ when they was come within a mile, an’ our limbs 
*‘Sha’n’t thee go undergroun’ to-day, father ? i’ crouchin’—for fear they should spy us agen’ the 


Come, sonny ”’ 





” 


says I, ached wi 
at last. sky—father tuk me by the hand an’ pulled hot foot down the 











stairs. Before they rode by 4 ’da-picked up his shovel an’ was 
shovellin’ out a grave for his life. 

lorty valiant hossmen they were, ridin’ two-an’-two (by 
reason o’ the narrowness 0’ the road) an’ a Cap'n beside ‘em 
hairy top-lips, an’ all clad in scarlet 
breeches that showed bravely agen’ their 
black war-hosses jet-black holsters, thick as 
wi’ dust. Each had a goulden helmet, 
flappin’ by his side, an’ a cypher in letters o’ gould. ’pon his 
blue hoss-cloth. 

Tramp, tramp ! 
heed 0’ 


danezlin’ above ’em 


men broad an’ long, wi’ 
jackets an’ white 
an’ they were 


man an’ a scabbard 


they rode by, talkin’ an’ jokin’, an’ takin’ 
that sat ’pon the wall wi’ my heels 
than if I’d ’a been a sprig o’ stonecrop. 


no more me 
3ut the Cap’n, who carr’d a drawn sword an’ mopped his face 
th’ dust 
drew rein, an’ looked over my shoulder to where father was 


wi’ a handkercher so that ran across it in strakes, 


diggin’. 


‘Sergeant!’’ he calls back, turnin’ wi’ a hand ’pon his 


crupper ; ‘* didn’t we see a figger lik this a-top o’ the tower, 
some way back? ”’ 
The sergeant pricked his hoss for’ard an’ saluted. He wa 


the tallest, straightest man i’ 
the muscles ’pon his arm filled out his sleeve 


wi’ the 


the troop, an’ 


dree stripes upon it—a handsome red- 
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to ha’ knowed all about en. 
findin’ out. 


Hearin’ the hoofs in his yard an’ the sergeant’s stram-a-ram 


But woman’s ways be past 


*pon the door, down comes the old curmudgeon wi’ a candle 
held high above his head. 

** What the devil ’s here? ’’ he axes. 

Sergeant Basket looks over th’ ould man’s shoulder; an’ 
there, halfway up the stairs, stood Madam Noy in her night 
veil—a high-coloured ripe girl, languishin’ for love, her red 
lips parted an’ neck all lily-white agen’ a loosened pile o’ dark 
brown hair. 

‘** Be cussed if I turn back!”’ 
an’ added out loud 

‘* Forty souldjers, in the King’s name! ”’ 

‘* Forty devils!’ says ould Noy. 

‘‘ They ’re devils to eat,’’. answers the sergeant, i’ the most 
must feed an’ bed ’em this 
Ye are a loyal man 


says the sergeant to hisself ; 


friendly sperrit; ‘‘ an’, begad, ye 
night—or ¢ Ise I’1l search your ce ars. 
ch, farmer? An’ your stables are big, I’m told.’’ 
alls out the ould man, followin’ the sergeant’s 


bold glance, ‘‘ go back an’ dress yersel’ dacently this instant 


‘Sarah,’ « 





rrr 


bowin’, ‘‘a souldjer wi’ my responsibility sleeps but little. I! 
the first place, I must see that my men sup.”’ 

‘* The maids be naw cuttin’ the bread an’ cheese and drawin’ 
the cider.”’ 

‘‘ Then, Madam, leave me but possession o’ the parlour, an’ 
let me have a chair to sleep in.”’ 

By this they were in the passage togither, an’ her gaze 
devourin’ his regimentals, Th’ ould man stood a pace off, 
lookin’ sourly. The sergeant fed his eyes upon hey, an’ Satan 
got hold o’ him, 

** Now if only,’’ said he, you could play cards! ’’ 

‘‘But I must go to bed,’’ she answered; ‘‘ though I can 
play cribbage, if only you stay another night.” 

For she saw the glint i’ the farmer’s eye ; an’ so Sergeant 
Basket slept bolt upright that night by the parlour fender, 
Nex’ day the dragooners searched the town agen’, an’ were 
billeted all among the But the sergeant 
returned to Constantine, an’ before goin’ to bed—this time i’ 
the spare room—played a game o’ cribbage wi’ Madam Noy, 
the farmer smokin’ sulkily in his arm-chair. 

‘*An’ two for his heels!’ said the rosy woman suddenly, 


sé ’ 


one a 


about cottages. 





faced fellow, wi’ curly black hair. 
Says he, ‘** That we did, 


slopin’ shoulders an’ a boy wi’ a goose neck. 


Sir—a man wi’ 


Sayin’ this, he looks up at us wi’ a grin. 
“in 


an’ the troop rode on in a cloud 0’ 


bear it i’ mind,’’ answers the officer, 
dust, the 
smilin’, if "twa 
Well, to be 
down into th’ town as night 
Philip havin’ 


an’ 
wi’ 


lookin’ back 


that a 


as 


sergeant 
a joke shared us, 
short, they rod 
fell. But *twas too late, Uncle 
bad fair warnin’ an’ plenty o’ time to flee up 
little secret hold Mabel 

none but two knowed 


All th’ town, though, knowed 


t’'wards the under 


Down, where families 
how to find en. 
an’ lashins 0’ 


the comely souldjers 


an’ childer 
hunt 


a Was sate, women 


turned out to see 


in vain till ten o’clock at night. 











‘* What the devil’s here ?’’ he axes. 


The next thing was to billet the warriors. The Cap’n 0’ 
the troop, by this, was pesky cross-tempered ; an’ flounced off 
to the Jolly Pilchards in a huff. ‘‘ Sergeant,’’ says he ‘‘ here’s 
an inn, though a d—d bad ’un, an’ here I means to stop. 
Somewheres about there’s a farm called Constantine, where 
[’m told the men can be accommodated. Find out the place, 
if you can, an’ do your best: an’ don’t let me see yer face 
till to-morrer,’’ says he. 

So Sergeant Basket—that was his name—gied the salute, 
for his manners 
were mighty winnin’, notwithstandin’ the dirty natur’ of his 
he soon finds plenty to direct en to Farmer Noy’s, o 


an’ up the coombe they rode into the darkness, 


an’ rides his troop up the street, where 
errand 3 
Constantine : 
a dozen or more goin’ along wi’ them to show the way, bein’ 
won by their martial bearin’ as well as the sergeant’s very 
friendly way o’ speech. 
Farmer Noy was in bed—a pock-marked, lantern-jawed old 
an’ the most remarkable p’int about en 
was that, two year afore, he'd a-married a young maid but 
just husband-high. Money did it, I reckon: but if so, ’twas 


gaffer o’ sixty-five : 


a bad bargain for Aer. He was noted for stinginess to such a 
degree that they said his wife wore a brass weddin’-ring, 
weekdays, to save the genuine article from wearin’ out. She 


was a Ruan woman, too, an’ so baptised, an’ therefore ought 
a, : 



















These here honest souldjers—forty d 
souldjers—be come in his Majesty’s name, forty strong, to 
protect honest folks’ rights in the intervals of eatin’ ’em out o’ 
house an’ home. he King’s 
name. Cheese an’ cider ye shall have, an’ [ pray the mixture 
may turn your forty stomachs.”’ 

In a dozen minnits he’d fetched out his stable-boys an’ 
farm-hands, an’, lantern in hand, was helpin’ the sergeant to 
picket out the hosses and stow the men about "pon clean straw 
in They war turnin’ back to th’ house an’ 


d honest gormandisin’ 


Sergeant, ye be very welcome i’ t 


the outhouses. 
th’ ould man was turnin’ over in his mind that the sergeant 
hadn’ yet said a word about where Ae was to sleep, when by 
the door they found Madam her weddin’ 
gown, an’ wi’ her hair freshly braided. 


Noy waitin’, in 


Now, the farmer was mortally feared o’ the 


knowin’ he had thirty ankers an’ more o’ contraband liquor in 


sergeant, 


his cellars, an’ mindin’ the sergeant’s threat. None the less 
his jalousy got th’ upper hand. 

** Woman,”’’ he cries out, ‘‘ to thy bed !”’ 

‘“*T was waitin’,’’ said she, ‘‘to say the Cap’n’s 
bed ”’ 

** Sergeant’s,’’ says the dragoon, correctin’ her. 

‘* ___.. Was laid i’ the spare room.”’ 


‘* Madam,”’ replies Sergeant Basket, lookin’ into her eyes an’ 


** Forty souldjers, in the King’s name ! 


,o? 


halfway dro’ the game. ‘‘ Sergeant, you're cheatin’ yoursel’ 
an’ forgettin’ to mark. Gie me the board ; I’ll mark for both.”’ 

She put out her hand upon th’ board, 
Basket’s closed wpon it. ’Tis true he’d forgot to mark ; an’ 
feelin’ the hot pulse in her wrist, an’ beholdin’ the hunger in 
her eyes, ’tis to be supposed he ’d ha’ forgot his own soul. 

He rode away nex’ day wi’ his troop: but my uncle Philip 
not being caught yet, an’ the Government set on makin’ an 


an’ Sergeant 


example of en, we hadn’t seen the last o’ these dragoons. 
’Twas a time o’ fear down i’ the town. At dead o’ night or 
at noonday they came on us—six times in all: an’ for two 
months the crew o’ the Unity couldn’ call their souls their 
own, but lived from day to day in secret closets an’ wandered 
the country by night, hidin’ in hedges an’ straw-houses. All 
that time the revenue men watched the haven, night an’ day, 
like dogs before a rat-hole. 

But one November mornin’ ‘twas whispered abroad that 
Uncle Philip had made his way to Falmouth, an’ slipped across 
to Guernsey. Time passed on, an’ the dragooners war seen 
no more, nor the han’some devil-may-care face o’ Sergeant 
Basket. Up to Constantine, where he’d al’ays contrived to 
billet hissel’, tis to be thought pretty Madam Noy pined te 
see en agen’, kickin’ his spurs i’ the porch an’ smiling out 0’ 


his gay brown eyes; fer her face fell away from its plump 
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She put out her hand upon th’ board, an’ Sergeant Basket’s closed upon it. 


conJition, an’ the hunger in her eyes grew an’ grew. But a 
more remarkable fac’ was that her ould husband—who wouldn’ 
ha’ yearned arter the dragoon, ye’d ha’ thought 
By the New Year he was a dyin’ 
An’ on New Year’s Day 
mare for the las’ time, an’ rode over to Looe, 


began to 
dwindle an’ fall away too, 
man, an’ carr’d his doom on his face. 
he straddlet his 
to Doctor Gale's 


** Goodly-lo:h! 


cried the doctor, tuk aback by his appear- 
an ** what ‘s come to ye, Noy?”’ 

** Death!" says Noy. ‘* Doctor, I bain’t come for advice, 
for before this day week 1’ll be a clay-cold corpse. 
When they summon ye, before lookin’ at my 


[ come to 
ax a favoul 
bo ly —that “ll be past help—go you to the little left-top corner 
my wife’s bureau, an’ there ye’ll find a packet. 
and I leaves ye to deal wi’ 


drawer o° 
You ’re my executor,”’ says he, “ 
that packet as ye thinks fit.”’ 

Wr that, the farmer rode away home along, an’ the very 
day week he went dead. 

The doctor, when called over, minded what th’ ould chap 
hal said, an’ sendin’ Madam Noy ’pon some pretence to the 
kitchen, went over an’ unlocked the little drawer wi’ a doopli- 
cate key, that the farmer had unhitched from his watch-chain 
an’ gied en. There was no parcel o’ letters, as he looked to 
find, but only a small packet crumpled away i’ the corner. He 
pull’d it out an’ gave a look, an’ a sniff, an’ another look: then 
shut the drawer, locked it, strode straight downstairs to his 
hoss, an’ galloped away. 

In dree hours’ time pretty Madam Noy was in th’ 
constables’ hands "pon the charge o’ murderin’ her husband 
by p’ison. 


They tried her, nex’ Spring Assize, at Bodmin, afore the 
lord Chief Justice. There wasn’ evidence cnow to put 
Sergeant Basket i’ the dock alongside o’ her—though ’twas 
freely guessed he knew more than anyone (savin’ the prisoner 
herscl’) about th’ arsenic that was found i’ the little drawer 
an’ inside th’ ould man’s body. He was subpena’d from 
Plymouth, an’ cross-examined by a great hulkin’ King’s 
counsel for dree-quarters of an hour. But they got nothin’ 
out ofen. All dro’ th’ examination the prisoner looked at en 
an’ nodded her white face ivery now an’ then, at his answers, 
as much as to say, ** That’s right—that’s right: they sha’n’t 
harm you, my dear.’’ An’ the love-light shone in her eyes for 
all the court to see. But the sergeant niver let his look meet 
it. When he stepped down at last she save a sob 0’ joy, an’ 
fainted bang off. 

They roused her up, arter this, to hear the verdic’ 0’ Guilty 
an’ her doom spoken by the judge. ‘‘ Pris’ner at the bar,’’ 
said the Clerk of Arraigns, ‘‘ have ye anything to say why this 
court should not pass sentence o’ death ?”’ 

She held tight o’ the rail before her, an’ spoke out loud an’ 
cleas — 


‘*My Lord an’ gentleman all, I be a guilty 
woman : an’ I be ready to die at once for my sin. 
But if ye kill me now, ye kill the child in my 
body—an’ he is innocent.’’ 

Well, ’twas found she spoke truth; an’ the 
hangin’ was put off till after the time o’ her 
delivery. She was led back to prison, an’ there, 
about th’ end o’ June, her child was born, an’ 
died afore he was six hours old. But the mother 
recovered, an’ quietly abode the time of her 
hangin’. 

I can mind her execution very well: fo 
father an’ mother determined *twould be an 
excellent thing for my rickets to take me into 
Bodmin that day, an’ get a touch o’ the dead 
woman’s hand, which i’ those times was con- 
sidered an unfailin’ remedy. 
manure - cart, and 


So we borrowed 
the parson’s claned it 
thoroughly, an’ drove in togither. 

The lace: o’ the hangin’s, then, was a little 
door in the prison-wall, lookin’ over the bank 
where the railway now goes an’ a dismal piece 
o’ water called Jail-pool, where the townsfolk 
drowned most o’ the dogs an’ cats they’d no 
furder use for. All the bank under the gallows 
was that thick wi’ people you could a’most walk 
*pon their heads; an’ my ribs was squeezed by 
the crowd, I couldn’ breathe freely for a month 
arter. Back across the pool, the fields along the 
side o’ the valley were lined wi’ booths an’ sweet- 
stalls an’ standin’s—a perfect Whitsun-fair ; 
and a din goin’ up that cracked yer ears. 

But there was the stillness 0’ death when the 
woman came forth, with the sheriff an’ the 
chaplain readin’ in his book, an’ the unnamed 
man behind—all from the little door. She wo:e 
a straight black gownd an’ a white kerchicf 
about her neck —a lovely woman, young an’ 
white an’ tearless. 

She ran her eye over the crowd and stepped 
for’ard a pace, as if to speak ; but lifted a finger 
an’ beckon’d instead: an’ out o’ the people a 
man fought his way to the foot o’ the scaffold. 
*T was the dashin’ sergeant, that was here ‘pon 
sick-leave. Sick he was, I b’lieve. His face 
above his shinin’ regimentals was grey as a 
slate; for he’d committed perjury to save his 
skin, an’ on the face o’ the perjured no sun will 
shine. 

** Have you got it?’’ the doomed woman was 
heard to say. 

- He tried to reach, but the scaffold was 
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too high, so he tossed up what was in his hand, an’ the woman caught 
it—a little screw o’ tissue paper. 

‘‘T must see that, please !’’ said the sheriff, layin’ a hand ’pon her 
arm. 

'Tis but a weddin’-ring, Sir’’—an’ she slipped it over her finger. 
Then she kissed it once, under the beam, an’, lookin’ into the dragoon’s 
eyes, spoke ve ry slow io Hushand, our child shall go wi’ you ; an’ u hen I 
want you, he shall fetch you! an’ wi’ that turned to the sheriff, sayin’: 


**T be ready, Sir.’’ 


The sheriff wouldn’ give father an’ mother leave for me to touch the 
<0 they drove back that evenin’ grumblin’ a bit. 
’Tis a sixteen-mile drive, an’ the ostler in at Bodmin had swindled the 
pore old hoss out 0’ his feed, I b’lieve: for he crawled like a slug. 
But they was so took up wi’ discussin’ the day’s doin’s, an’ what a mort 
0’ people had been present, an’ how the sheriff might ha’ used milder 
langwidge in refusin’ my father, that they forgot to use the whip. Th’ 
moon was up afore we got halfway home, an’ a star to be seen here an’ 


dead woman's hand ; 


there ; an’ still we niver mended our pace. 
’Twas in the middle o’ the lane leadin’ down to Hendra Bottom, 

where for more ’n a mile two carts can’t pass each other, that my father 

up his cars an’ looks back. 

‘** there ’s somebody gallopin’ after us.”’ 


hoofs, poundin’ 


pricks 
“Fiuo !”’ 


Far back in the night we heerd the noise o’ horses’ 


Bily Ss he 


furiously ’pon the road an’ drawin’ nearer an’ nearer. 

‘Save us!”’ cries father; ‘‘ whoever ’tis, he ’s comin’ down th’ lane.’’ 
And in a minute’s time the clatter was close on us an’ someone shoutin’ 
behind. 

** Hurry that crawlin’ worm o’ yourn, or draw aside, i’ God’s name, an’ 
let me by !”’ the rider yelled. 

**What’s up?’’ axed my father, quarterin’ so well as he could. 
“Why! Hullo! 

‘*'There’s a mad devil o’ a man behind ridin’ down all he comes across. 
A’s blazin’ drunk, I reckon—but ’tisn’ that—’tis the horrible voice that 
goes wi’en—Hark! Lord protect us, he’s turn’d into the lane !”’ 

Sure enough, the clatter of a second horse was comin’ down upon us, 


Farmer Hugo, be that you? ’”’ 


out o’ the night—an’ with it the most gashly sounds that ever creemed a 
man’s flesh. Farmer Hugo pushed past us an’ sent a shower o’ mud in 
our faces as his hoss leapt off agen’, an’ ’way-to-go down th’ hill. My 
father stood up an’ lashed our ould grey wi’ the reins, and down us 
went too, bump-bump for our lives, the pore beast bein’ taken suddenly 
like one possessed. For the screamin’ behind was like nuthin’ airthly 
but the wailin’ an’ sobbin’ of a little child 


only tenfold louder. "Twas 











“*Tis but a weddin’-ring, Sir’’—-an’ she slipped it over her finger. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


DRAWN BY C. VIGOR, 
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just as you'd fancy a baby might wail if his little limbs was 


bein’ twisted to death 


At the hill’s foot, as you know, a stream crosses the lane 
that widens out there a bit, an’ narrows agen as it goes up 
t‘other side o’° the valley Knowin’ we must be overtook 
furder on—for the screams an’ clatter seem'’d at our very 
backs by this—father jumped out here into the stream an’ 
backed the cart well to one ide: an’ not a second too soon 

The nex’ second, like a wind, this thing went by us in the 
moonlight —a man “pon a black hoss that splashed the stream 
all over us as he dashed dro’ it an’ up the hill "Twas the 
scarlet dragoon wi’ his ashen face; an’ behind en, holdin’ to 
hi ide-belt, rode a littl hape that tugge 1 an’ wailed an’ 


raved. As I stand here, Sir, 'twas the shape of a naked babe 


Well, I won't go on to tell how my father dropp l ‘pon 


his knees i’ the water, or how my mother fainted off. The 
thing war gone, an’ from that moment for eight year nothin’ 
was seed or heered o’ Sergeant Basket. The fright killed my 
mother Before nex’ spring she fell into a decline, an’ early 
nex’ fall th’ ould man—for he was an ould man now—had to 
delve her grave Arter this he went feebly about his work, 
but held on, being wishful for me to step into his shoon, 
which I began to do as soon as I was fourteen, havin’ outgrowed 


the rickets by that time 
But one cool evenin’in September month father was up 





My father saw two figgers waitin’. 


diggin’ i’ the yard alone: for ’twas a small child’s grave, an’ in 
the loosest soil, an’ I was off ‘pon a day’s work, thatchin’ Farmer 
Tressida’s stacks. He was diggin’ away slowly when he heerd 
a rattle-at the lych-gate, an’ lookin’ over the edge o’ the grave, 
saw in the dusk a man hitchin’ his hoss there by the bridle. 
*T was a coal-black hoss, an’ the man wore a scurlet coat all 
powdered with pilm ; an’ as he opened th’ gate an’ came over 
the graves, father saw that "twas the dashin’ dragoon. His 
face was still a slatey-grey, an’ clammy with sweat; an’ when 
he spoke his voice was all of a whisper, wi’ a shiver therein. 

‘* Bedman,”’ says he, ‘‘ go to the hedge an’ look down the 
road, and tell me what you see.”’ 

My father went, wi’ his knees shakin’, an’ comes back agen. 

‘*T see a woman,”’ says he, ‘‘ not fifty yards down the road. 
She is dressed in black, an’ has a veil over her face ; an’ she ’s 
comin’ this way.’ 

‘‘ Bedman,”’ answers the dragoon, ‘‘ go to the gate an’ look 
back along the Plymouth road, an’ tell me what you see.”’ 

‘« Tsee,”’ says my father, comin’ back wi’ his teeth chatterin’, 
‘“twenty yards back, a naked child comin’. He looks to be 
callin’, but makes no sound.” 

‘** Because his voice is wearied out,”’’ says the dragoon, an’ 
wi’ that he faced about, an’ walked to the gate slowly. 
** Bedman, come wi’ me an’ see the rest,’’ he says, over his 
shoulder. He opened the gate, unhitched the bridle and 
swung hissel’ heavily up i’ the saddle. 

Now, from the gate the bank goes down pretty steep into 
the road, an’ at the foot o’ the bank my father saw two figgers 
waitin’. “Twas the woman an’ the child, hand in hand, an’ 


their eyes burned up like coals : an’ the woman’s veil was lifted, 
an’ her throat bare. As the hoss went down the bank t’ wards 
these two, they reached out an’ tuk each a tirrup an’ climbed 
*pon his ba k, the child befor the dragoon an’ the woman 
Not a word did 


either spe ik. an’ in this fash’n they rode down th’ hill t’wards 


behind. The man’s face was set like a stone. 


Ruan sands All that my father could mind beyond was that 
the woman’s hands were passed round the man’s neck, where 
the rope had passed roun’ her own. 

No more could he tell, bein’ a stricken man from that hour. 
But Aun’ Polgrain, the housekeeper up to Constantine, saw 
‘om an hour later go along the road below the town- place ; an’ 
Jacobs, the smith, saw ’em pass his forge t’wards Bodmin 
about midnight So the tale’s true enow. But since that 


night no man has set eyes on horse or riders. 


THE HUMANOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


NLY students of the bypaths of philanthropy have ever 
heard of the Humanological Institute. It was founded 
by a philanthropist, who had become disappointed: if 
he had ever tried to do any good to humanity, humanity had 


always punished him badly for it; so he tried to benefit inani- 
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could not possibly have coufirmed tuem— not being a bishop. 
He would suggest that they should take the minutes as read. 

**As Now Worn,”’ from the clothing emporium, desired te 
second that. 

The Whist-dummy pointed out that if there were seconds 
there must be minutes. 

Upon his suppression, the president asked that these who 
were in favour of his suggestion would signify the same by 
holding up their hands. The Whist-dummy objected that his 
own hand was always laid on the table, and was then thrown 
into the coal-scuttle. The president next proceeded to th« 
discussion of humanity by asking “ As Now Worn”’ to giv 
the meeting the benefit of his observations 

**As Now Worn,” a young man with a smile and too much 
eyebrows, produced a card, on which was printed ‘‘ Exceptional] 
Value,’’ and read some remarks pencilled on the back of it. 
He apologised for their incoherence, which arose from the 
fact that his arm was not jointed at the elbow. They were 
as follows 

**Man is a deterioration of the dummy. I stand alone in 
my glorious glass-house hung with bright trouserings in the 
clothing emporium, and I observe man in the street outside. 
His feet are not painted black as mine are. He wears boots 
to hide the deficiency. He has not my glorious immobility. 
He chiefly exists to show dummies the truth of the doctrine of 
devolution, which in a taijor’s shop would, of course, result in 
the survival of the fitter. With regard to she-man, I am mort 
in doubt. A good deal passes ”’ 

The Whist-dummy was understood to observe that it was 
the other kind of deal which generally passed. When some 
degree of quiet was restored, the president asked ‘* The New 
Coiffure ’’ to favour the society with the results of her study 
of she-men. , . 

* The New Coiffure ’’ said, with a simper, that it was the 
he-men which she had been principally engaged in observing. 
She had come to much the same conclusion—— 





mate things instead. He set apart one large room in his house 
for the use of shop-window dummies ; he wrote invitations to 
four dummies of whom he had cognisance, inviting them to use 
the room as an institute. He was shortly afterwards removed to 
one of our asylums; before he went, however, I attended the 
first meeting of the four dummies in question. I was taken 
there by the Whist-dummy, with whom I had been playing 
during the evening. He secreted me in a cupboard, lest my 
presence should offend the others. I went to sleep at once, 
and when I woke up the business of the meeting had already 
commenced ; I gathered that the four dummies had formed 
themselves into a society for the study of humanity, to be 
called ‘“‘The Humanological Institute.’’ The door of the 
cupboard was sufficiently open to allow me to see and hear 
distinctly. 

The Curate-dummy, from the ecclesiastical outfitter’s, had 
been elected president. He did not seem to be in a good 
temper. ‘I suppose I must apologise,’’ he said, ‘ for appear- 
ing ina surplice, stole, mortar-board, and no face. But that’s 
the way they do things at the establishment where I live. 
It’s not my fault. I call upon ‘The New Coiffure’ to read 
the minutes of the last meeting.”’ 

“The New Coiffure,’’ from the hair-dresser’s, said that there 
was no last meeting. She was dressed in velvet and precious 
gems, and her voice was lady-like. Only the upper half of her 
was present. 

The president remarked that this was not material. The 
society was founded upon paradox. He himself, although 
clerical, was a lay-figure. If there had been any minutes, he 





’Twas the woman an’ the child, hand ia hand. The hoss went down the bank Cwards these two. 


(* Then don’t go on,’’ cried the Whist-dummy.) 

—Much the same conclusion as the former speaker. She 
thought that the charge of intelligence which was often brought 
against the human race was not quite just. There might be 
cases, but she did not believe that intelligence was at all 
general. Where it existed, it could generally be removed by 
civilisation. The work of the Humanological—— 

The Whist-dummy apologised for interruption, but the 
word “ humanological’’ was a barbarisin. He had spent some 
time in the society of scholars, and this kind of thing hurt 
him. 

The president thought the Whist-dummy’s interference 
needless. What did the present company care for his 
scholars? He (the president) knew a vicar who took pupils, 
and his collars always buttoned at the back. That, however, 
was not the point. 

The Whist-dummy thought that the points should have 
been decided before they began. 

“The New Coiffure’’ protested against the introduction of 
gambling. She would continue her paper 

‘* As Now Worn”’ pointed out that his own paper was not 
finished yet. ‘There was no reason why they should not both 
read their papers at the same time. 

The Whist-dummy agreed, on condition that they were not 
read aloud. Perfect silence was absolutely necessary. 

The president thought that the question should be put to 
the vote. He would take the sense of the meeting. 

It was then discovered that the meeting had no sense, and 
the proceedings terminated in some confusion. 
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T was at one of the dormitory suppers at The Grove that we started 
The Strawberry Club. Jane Malling 
happi ned to remark that she considered strawberry to le quite the 


Christine > 


avery well-meaning gui 
noblest jam of all, our poctess, agreed with her, call ug 
beautiful wording of the label: ** Prepared 
She said that 

de 7 word. 
In fact, we Sound that we 
Tere was a bond 
Tt lifted us above the girls in the other dormitories, who 
** the state jam of the middle classe .”" 


special attention to the 


from fresh ripe fruit and pure refined sugar only.”’ 
and that * 


Gladys Drelincourt agreed with her. 


it was sweet and Joyous, only”? was a 
all of “Us preferred strawhe rry jam to any other. 
of union. 
might possibly prefer apricot 
as Gladys remarked. Gladys is very satirical and rather aristocratic. 
It provided us with a basis for a club. 

In the de 


we said that the club was “ founded on a community of tastes, to 


We elected Gladys president, and we drew up rules, 


encourage frien Iship and devotion to cach other among tts ine mbers.’? 






SWEET AND Joyous, 


Tt was 
not so much that we were in it as that all the other girls were not. 
We were dre ssing-gowns at the 
meetings of the club. Tt was hard on Jane Malling, who had red 


hair, but she was very qood and obedient about it. 


But I am afraid the chief altraction was its exclusiveness. 
all to wear crushed-strawberry 


We were always 
other. Christine 
Jidelity ; she had 


more spi idual 


to take strawherry ices in preference to any 

Rose-Grayson kept this rule with most pathetic 
confi ssed to me that she thought vanilla ives were 
less wo ‘ldly—and that sh loved them better. 
accounts for a certain undertone of sadvess that one always 
her hot Jane Malling 
only suggested one rule, and I think she did it out of desperation, 
because she thought she really ought to suggest something. It was 
to the effect that the use of bad language was strictly prohibited. 
** My dear child,”’ “if you feel any strong 
temptation in that direction, let us have your rule by all means ; but 
in the case of the rest of us’?- - A shrug of the shoulders finished 
the sentence. She spent most of her time 
in apologising for the thing she said or did in the rest of it. The 
president was treated with the Officially, we 
always called Gladys Miss Drelincourt. She was helped first at 
the suppers, and you were expected to agree with her opinions more 
I longed to be president. IT 
In the history books the statesmen who are ambitious 


This pe rhaps 


noticed in poems during the weather. 


said Gladys, gently, 


Jane apologised at once. 


greatest respect. 


than you would naturally have done. 
was ambitious. 
are generally also said to be unscrupulous ; but I was not, as will 
be seen, unscrupulous, 

On the birthday of any member every other member had to send 
~ her a birthday card ; at Christmas each member was to send every 





HER OLD CARDS 


CILRISTINE GOT 


other member a Christmas card. Jane told me that she had nearly 
I pointed out that this would have been in bad 


Then she asked about funeral cards, wm 


suggested valentines. 
taste, and she apologised, 
case any of us died. I told her not to be morbid, and she apologised 
again. 

Christine’s birthday came during the autumn holidays, when we 
were all at home. I posted a birthday card to her in a great hurry, 
and two minutes after I had sent it I could not have given you the 
least idea of what it was like. 


It was a picture of two plums on one stalk. 


IT can now. I HAVE SEEN IT SINCE. 


They were very large 
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AND HER NEW CARDS MIXED, 































I Posvtep A Birtapay Carp TO HER IN A Grevr Hurry, 











and very purple. There was a solid, conventional bloom on them, 
looking as if it were a quarter of an inch thick; and the high-lights 
suggested sand-paper and varnish. There were a willow-pattern 
plate and a bad sunset behind the plums. It was inscribed 
FOR MY NEAREST DEAREST 


WITH BEST WISHES. 


AND FRIEND. 
Christine also received an enormous card, with embossed angels on it, 


Srom Jane Malling. There was a litile figure 6 pencilled in one 


~ 


Fras ok 
7~\SY, 
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Sue LOOKED so SAD, AND MADE So MUCH PorTrRyY. 


corner on the back of it. By the next post she got an agonised letter 
from Jane, saying that the figure 6 was misleading and acting a 


lie. 


The card had really cost sixpence once, but had been reduced to 


threepence because it had been so long 


in stock. She had not had the 
heart to rub ont the splendid price 
of it. And, of course, she apolo- 
gised. 

Now, at Christmas, Christine 
got her new cards and her old 
cards mixed, aud sent me back my 
plum card by mistake. The in- 
scription: on it suited any season, 





I did not recognise it, But Christine had made a list of the 
cards she received on her birthday, and discovered afterwards 
the terrible thing that she had done. She was overjoye d next 


term when she saw that I had not Sound her out. 


/ suppose it On Christine's next birthday I 
ha l forg ytten to get a card to send her until the shops were all shut. 
So I went old cards, and picked the This 
happe ned to be the plum card—the card which I had sent her on her 
previous birthday, and she had returned by accident on the following 
Christmas. 

She thought that I had sent it the second time as a tacit and 


Whereas, of course, 


was 


destiny. 


over my cleanest. 


sarcastic reproof to her for having returned it. 
IT had done nothing of the kind. I simply had not recognised it. 
Tt must have been destiny. 


She wrote a very penitent letter, explain- 


ing that it was carelessness and not want of heart which had made 


— 













PROUIBITED, 


Tue Uses OF BAD LANGUAGE WAS STRICTLY 


She thought that my method of silent 
She also offered 
in penitence to give up her candidature for the presidency of The 
Strawberry Club, which would be vacant at the end of the following 


her return me my old card. 


reproach in sending it back aqain was very just. 


term. 

On my return to The Grove I told her that I had Sorgiven her, 
and that I hoped that she would still stand for the preside acy. But 
It was believed anong the members that there was some 
She looked so sad, and 
I confessed everything, and 
Even then she would 
not put her name again on the list of candidates for the presi- 
dency. So I took my naine off as well, 
each ‘other. 

However, that left only one candidate, 


apologised for being a candidate at all, 


she refused. 
yomance connected with her withdrawal. 
that at last 
explained that IT was just as bad as she was. 


made so much poetry, 


And we u cpt and loved 


Jan¢ Malling, who had 
Ahout a week before the 


election Christine and I came to veason. We saw that a club like 
ours could not possibly have one long apology with red hair 
for a president. So we both put our names up again, We 
got an equal number of votes, and so were both pi esidents 


together. 

Nobody in the club quite knew why we introduced a new rule 
that the name of the sender should be written on the back of any 
card sent. 

But Christine knew, and so did TI. 





But CHRISTINE KNEW, AND So Dip L 
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The Artist wishes it to be understood that this is not a regulation ‘‘Servauts’ Ball,” 
but a spontaneous diversion after the Christmas Dinner. The Squire is advancing, in 
the Pastorale of the Quadrille, with his partner, the Housekeeper, and his Lady, John 
Thomas’s partner. The couple on the right show the Son of the House, a Captain in 
the Army, doing the agreeable to the Lady’s Maid, much to the annoyance of Madam, 


AN EQUAL FOOT] 
A CHRISTMAS DANCE AT A COU! 


DRAWN BY F. BARNARD. 
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his Motier, and the entertainment of the Servants generally, as may be seen by the 


) TING. whispering and giggling going on among them. Opposite this couple are the Butler 
OUNTRY HOUSE. and one of the Young Ladies. She is naively pointing out the humours of the situation, 

but he, though human, is still a butler, and adamant. On the left, behind the Governess 
» and Children, stands the Squire’s Sister, who evidently disapproves of the whole performance. 











THE SONS VETO. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


© the eye of a man viewing it from behind, the nut-brown 

hair was a wonder and a mystery Under the black 

beaver hat. surmounted b tuft of black feathers, the 

] braided and twisted and coiled like the rushes 

of al t sed a rar f i iat barbaric, example of 

ingenious art. One could understand such weavings and coil- 

ings b wT ht to last a vear, or even a month only; but 

that they should be all demolished again at bedtime, after a 

ingle day of perma med a reckl waste of successful 
fabricat 

And she had done it all herself, poor thing She had no 


maid, and it wa imost the only ace ompli hment she could 


boast of. Hence the unstinted pain 

She was a voung invalid lady not so very much of an 
invalid tting in a wheeled chair, which had been pulled up 
in the front part of a green enclosure, close to a band-stand, 
where a concert was going on, during a warm June afternoon. 


It had pl we in one of the minor parks or private gar lens that 


are to be found in th uburbs of London, and was the effort 
of a loca) association to ra money for some charity There 
are worlis within worlds in the great city, and though noboly 


outside the immediate district had ever heard of the charity, 
or the band, or the gardens, the enclosure was filled with an 


interested audience, sufficiently informed on all these 

As the strains pro led, many of the listeners observed the 
chairel laly, whose back-hair, by reason of her prominent 
position, so challenged inspection Her face was not easily 
discernible, but the aforesaid cunning tress-weavings, the white 


ear and poll, and the curve of a cheek which was neither 
flaccid nor sullow, were signals that led to the expectation of 


good beauty in front. Such expectations are not infrequently 
disappointed on a disclosure and in the present case, when 


the lady, by a turn of the head, at length revealed herself, she 
was not so handsome as the people behind her had supposed, 
and even hoped they did not know why. 

For on* thing (alas! the commonne: of this compl tint), she 
wa: less young than they had fancied herto be. Yet attractive 
her face unquestionably was, and not at allsickly. The revela- 
tion came each time she turned to talk to a boy of twelve or 
thirteen who stool beside her, and the shape of whose hat and 
jacket imphed that he belonged to a well-known public school. 
The immediate bystanders could hear that he called her 
** Mother.”’ 

When the end of the recital was reached and the audience 
withdrew, many chose to find their way out by passing at her 
elbow Almost all turned their heads to take a full and near 
look at the interesting woman, who remained stationary in the 
char till the way should be clear enough for her to be wheele1 
out without obstruction Asif sheexpectedtheir glances, aunddid 
not mind gratifying their cunosity, she met the eyes of several 
of her observers by lifting her own, showing these to be soft, 
brown, and affectionate orbs, a little plaintive in their regard. 

She was conducted out of the gardens, and passed along the 
pavement till she disappeared from view, the schoolboy walking 
beside her. To inquiries made by some persons who watched 
her away, the answer came that she was the second wife 
of the incumbent of a neighbouring parish, and that she 
was lame. She was generally believed to be a woman with a 
story —an innocent one, but a story of some sort or other 

In conversing with her on their way home, the boy who 
walked at her elbow said that he hoped his father had not 
misse them. 

**He have been so comfortable these last few hours that 
I am sure he cannot have missed us,’’ she replied. 

** Has, dear mother—not fare!’ exclaimed the public- 
school boy, with an impatient fastidiousness that was almost 
harsh. ‘‘ Surely you know that by this time! ”’ 

His mother hastily adopted the correction, and did not 
resent his making it, or retaliate, as she might well have done, 
by bidding him to wipe that crumby mouth of his, whose 
condition had been caused by surreptitious attempts to eat 
a piece of cake without taking it out of the pocket wherein it 
lay concealed. After this the pretty woman and the boy went 
onward in silence. 

That question of grammar bore upon her history, and she fell 
into reverie, of a somewhat sad kind to all appearance. It might 
have been assumed that she was wondering if she had done 
wisely in shaping her life as she had shaped it, to bring out 
such a result as this. 

In aremote nook in North Wessex, forty miles from London, 
near the town of Oldbrickham, there stood a pretty village with 
its church and parsonage, which she knew well cnough, but her 
eon had never seen. It was her native village, and the first event 
bearing upou her present situation had occurred at that place 
when she was only a gu'l of nineteen. 

How well she remembered it, that first act in her little 
tragi-comedy, the death of her husband's first wife. It 
happened on a spring evening, and she who now and for 
many years had filled that first wife’s place was then parlour- 
maid in the parson’s house. 

When everything was over, and the death was announced, 
she had gone out in the dusk to visit her parents, who were 
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living in the same village, to tell them th id news. <As she 
opened the white swing-gate and ‘looked towards the trees 
Which rose westward, shutting out the pale light of the 
evening sky, she discerned, without much surprise, the figure 
of a man standing in the hedge, though she roguishly 
exclaimed as a matter of form, ‘* Oh, Ned, how you 
frightened me!”’ 

He was 2 young gardener of her acquaintan She told 
him the particulars of the late event, and they stood silent, 
these two young people, in that elevated philosophic mind which 
is engendered when a tragedy has happened, and has not 
happened to the philosophers themselves sut it had its 
bearings upon their relations. 

‘And will you stay on now at the Vicarage just the 
same?’ asked he. 

She had hardly thought of that. ‘* Oh, y I suppose 


she said. * Everything will be just as usual, | imagine.’ 
He walked beside her towards her mother’s Presently hi 
arm stole round her waist. She gently removed it: but h 


placed it there again, and she yielded the point * You 
dear Sophy, you don't know that youll stay on; you may 
want a home; and [ shall be ready to offer one some day, 
though I may not be ready just yet.” 

Why, Ned, how can you be so fast! I’ve never even 
said [ liked ’ee; and it is all your own doing, coming after 
me!” 

** Still, it is nonsense tosay IT am not to havea try at ‘ee, like 
the rest.”? He stooped to kiss her a farewell, for they had 
ren he d he r mothe r’ door 

**No, Ned; you sha’n’t!”’ she cried, putting her hand over 
his mouth. ‘* You ought to be more scrious on such a night 
as this.’”’ And she bade him adieu without allowing him to 
kiss her or to come indoors. 

The vicar left a widower was at this time a man about forty 
years of age, of good family, and childless. He had led a 
secluded existence in this college living, partly because there 


were no resident landowners ; and his loss now intensified his 
habit of withdrawal from outward observation. He was still 
less seen than heretofore , kept himself still less in time with 
therhythm and racket of the movemeuts called progress in the 
world without. For many months after his wife's decease the 
economy of his houseyold remained as before , the cook, the 
housemaid, the parlourmaid, and the man out of doors per- 
formed their duties or left them undone, just as Nature 
prompted them —the vicar knew not which. It was then repre- 
sented to him that his servants seemed to have nothing to do 
in his small family of one. He was struck with the truth of 
this representation, and decided to cut down his establish- 
ment. But he was forestalled by Sophy, the parlourmaid, who 
said one cvening that she wished to leave him. 

‘*And why?” said the parson. 

‘*Ned Hobson has asked me to marry him, Sir.’’ 

** Well—do you want to marry ?”’ 

* Not much. But it would be a home for me. 


” 


And we 
have heard that ene of us will have to leave.’’ 

A day or two after she said: ‘I don't want to leave just 
yet, Sir, if you don’t wish it. Ned and I have quarrelled.’’ 

He locked up at her. He had hardly ever observed her 
before, though he had been frequently conscious of her soft 
presence in the room. What a kitten-lke, flexuous, tender 
creature she was! She was the only one of the servants with 
whom he came into immediate relation. What should he do 
if Sophy were gone? 

Sophy did not go, but one of the others did, and things 
went on quietly again. 

When Mr. Twycott, the vicar, was ill, Sophy brought up his 
meals to him, and she had no sooner left the room one day 
than he heard a noise on the stairs. She had slipped down 
with the tray, and so twisted her foot that she could not stand. 
The village surgeon was called in; the vicar got better, but 
Sophy was incapacitated for a longtime ; and she was informed 
that she must never again walk much or engage in any occu- 
pation which required her to stand long on her feet. As soon as 
she was compuratively well she spoke to him alone. Since she 
was forbidden to walk and bustle about, and, indeed, could not 
do so, it became her duty to leave. She could very well work 
at something sitting down, and she had an aunt e seamstress. 

The parson had been very greatly moved by what she had 
suffered on his account, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ No, Sophy ; lame 
or not lame, [ cannot let you go. You must never leave me 
again!’ 

He came close to her, and, though she could never exactly 
tell how it happened, she became conscious of his lips upon 
hers. He then asked her to marry him. Sophy did not 
exactly love him, but she had a respect for him which almost 
amounted to veneration. Even if she had wished to get away 
from him, she hardly dared refuse a personage so august in her 
eyes, and she assented forthwith to be his wife. 

Thus it happened that one fine morning, when the doors 
of the church were naturaily open for ventilation, and the 
singing birds fluttered in and alighted on the tre-beams of 
the roof, there was a marriage service at the communion- 


rails, which hardly a soul knew of. The parson and a 
neighbouring curate had entered at one door, and Sophy at 
another, followed by two necessary persons, Whereupon in a 
short time there emerged a newly-made husband and wife. 
Mr. Twycott knew perfectly well that he had committed 
social suicide by this step,.despite Sophy’s spotless character, 
and he had taken his measures accordingly. An exchange 
of livings had been arranged with an acquaintance who 
was incumbent of a church in the south of London, and 
as soon as possible the couple removed thither, abandoning 
their pretty country home, with trees and shrubs and glebe, 
for a narrow, dusty house in a long, straight street, and their 
fine peal of bells for the wretchedest one-tongued clangour 
that ever tortured mortal ears. It was all on her account. 
They were, however, away from everyone who had known 
her former position; and also under less observation from 
without than they would have had to put up with in any 
country parish. Sophy the woman was as ¢ harming a partner 
as a man could possess, though Sophy the lady had her 
deficiencies. She showed a natural aptitude for little 
domestic refinements, so far as related to things and 
manners; but in what is called culture she was less intuitive. 
Sh 
husband had taken much trouble with her education ; but 
he still held confused ideas on the use of ‘* was’’ and ‘* were,’’ 
which did not beget a respect for her among the few acquaint- 
ances she made. Her great grief in this relation was that 
her only child, on whose education no expense would be spared, 
was now old enough to perceive these deficiencies in his 
mother, and not only to see them, but to feel irritated at their 


existence. 

Thus she lived on in the city, and her once cherry cheeks 
grew lily-pale. Her foot had never regained its natural 
strength after the accident, and she was mostly obliged to 
avoid walking altogether. Her husband had grown to like 
London for its freedom and its domestic privacy ; but he was 
twenty years his Sophy’s senior, and had latterly been seized 
with a serious illness. On this day, however, he hal seemed 
to be well enough to justify her accompanying her son Randolph 
to the concert. 

IT. 
The next time we get a glimpse of her is when she appears in 
the mournful attire that proclaims her to be a widow. 

Mr. Twycott had never rallied, and now lay in a cemetery 
to the south of the Metropolis, where, if all the dead it con- 
tained had stood erect and alive, not one would have known 
him or recognised his name. The boy had dutifully followed 
him to the grave, and was now again at school. 

Throughout these changes Sophy had been treated like the 
child she was in nature, though not in years. She was left 
with no control over anything that had been her husband's 
beyond her modest personal income. In his anxiety lest her 
inexpericnce should be overreached, he had safeguarded 
with trustees all he possibly could. The completion of 
the boy's course at the public school, to be followed in due 
time by Oxford and erdination, had been all previsioned and 
arranged, and she really had nothing to occupy her in the 
world but to eat and drink, and make a business of indolence, 
and weave and coil the nut- brown hair, merely keeping a 
home open for the son whenever he came to ber during vacations. 

Foreseeing his probable decease long years before her, her 
husband in his lifetime had purchased for her use a semi- 
detached villa in the same long, straight road whereon the 
church and parsonage faced, which was to be hers as long as 
she chose to live in it. Here she now resided, looking out 
upon the fragment of lawn in front, and through the railings 
at the everflowing traffic ; or, bending forward over the window- 
sill on the first floor, stretching her eyes far up and down the 
vista of sooty trees, hazy air, and tawny house-facades, along 
which echoed the noises common to a suburban main thorough- 
fare. 

Somehow, her boy, with his aristocratic school-knowledge, 
his grammars, and his aversions, was losing those wide infantine 
sympathies, extending as far as the sun and moon themselves, 
with which he had been born and which she had loved in 
him ; he was reducing their compass to a population of a 
few thousand wealthy and titled people, the mere veneer of a 
thousand million or so of others who did not interest him at 
all. He dnfted farther and farther away from her. Sophy’s 
milieu being a suburb of minor tradesmen and under-clerks, and 
her almost only companions the two servants of her own 
house, it was not surprising that after her husband’s death 
she soon lost the little artificial tastes she had acquired from 
him, and became—in her son’s eyes—a mother whose mistakes 
and origin it was his painful lot as a gentleman to blush for. 
As yet he was far from being man enough—if he ever would 
be—to rate these sins of hers at their true infinitesimal value 
beside the yearning fondness that welled up and remained 
penned in her heart till 1t should be more fully accepted by 
him, or by some cther person orthing. If he had lived at home 
with her he would have had all of it ; but he seemed to require 
so very ittle in present circumstances, and it remained stored. 


had now been married more than thirteen years, and her 
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Her life became insupportably dreary ; she could not take 
walks, and had no interest in going for drives, or, indeed, in 
travelling anywhere. Nearly two years passed without an event, 
and still she looked on thatsuburban road, thinking of the village 
in which she had been born, and whither she would have gone 
back—oh ! how gladly—even to work in the fields. 

Taking no exercise, she often could not sleep, and world 
rise in the night or early morning and look out upon the then 
vacant thoroughfare, where the lamps stood like sentinels 
waiting for some procession to go by. An approximation 
thereto was made every morning about one o’clock, when the 
carts and wagons passed with loads of vegetables for Covent 
Giarten market. She often saw them creeping along at this 
silent and dusky hour—cabbages, carrots, turnips, built up in 
pyramids and frustums with such skill that a rope was suffi- 
cient to secure the whole load. Wrapped in a cloak, it was 
soothing to watch them when depression and nervousness 
hindered rest. 

They had an interest, almost a charm, for Sophy, these 
semirural people and their vehicles, leading a life quite 
distinct from that of the day- 
time toilers on the same road. 
One morning a man who accom- 
panied a wagon-load of potatoes 
gazed rather hard at the house- 
fronts as he passed, and with a 
curious emotion she thought his 
form was familiar to her. She 
looked out for him again. His 
being an old-fashioned vehicle, 


with a yellow front, it was 
easuly recognisable, and on the 
third night after she saw it a 
second time. The man alongside 
was, as she had fancied, Ned 
Hlobson, formerly gardener at 
Gaymead, who would at one 


time have married her. 

She had occ asionally thought 
of him, and wondered if life in 
a cottage with him would not 
have been a happier lot than 
the life she had accepted. She 
had not thought of him passion- 
ately, but her now dismal situa- 
tion lent an interest to his 
resurrection—-a tender interest 
Which it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate. She went back to bed, 
and began thmkmg When did 
these market - gardeners, who 
travelled up to town so regu- 
larly at one or two in the 
morning, come back ? She 
dimly recollected seeing their 
empty wagons, hardly noticeable 


amid the ordinary day-traftic, 
passmg down at some hour 
before noon. 


It was only April, but that 
morning, after breakfast, she 
had the window opened, and sat 


looking out, the feeble sun 
shimme full upon her. She 
affected to sew, but ber eyes 
never left the street Between 
ten and eleven the desired 


wazon, now empty, reappeared. 

But Ned was not looking round 

him then, and drove on in a 

reverie. 
‘*Ned!*’ cried she. 

with a start, his 

Ile called to 


Turning 
face lighted up. 


him a little boy to hold the 
horse, alie@hted, and came and 
stood under her window. 


‘*T can’t come down easily, 
Ned, or Lwould,”’ she said. ** Did 
you know I hved here?” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Twycott, [knew 
you lived along here some- 
where. [ have often looked 
out for ’ee.”’ 

He bnefly explained his own 
presence on the scene. He had 
long since given up his garden- 
ing in the wilage near Old- 
brickham, and was now manager 
at a market-gardencr’s on the 
south side of London, it being 
part of his duty to go up to 
Covent Garden with wagon- 
loads of produce two or three 
times a week. In answer to 
her curious inquiry, he admitted 
that he had come to this par- 
ticular district because he had 
seen in the Oldbrickham paper, 
a year or two betore, the 
announcement of the death of 
the aforetime vicar of Gaymead, 
which had revived an interest 
in her dwelling-place that he 
could not extinguish, leading 
him to hover about the locality till his present post had 
been secured 

They spoke of their native village, the spots in which they 
had played together as children. She tried to feel that she 
was a digmified personage now, that she must not be too con- 
fidential with Ned. But she could not keep it up, and the 
tears hangimg in her eyes were indicated in her voice. 

‘* You are not happy, Mrs. Twycott, I’m afraid? ’’ he said. 

“Oh, of course not! I lost my husband only the year 
before last.’’ 

‘““ Ah! [meant in anotherway. You'd like to be home again.”’ 


‘‘This is my home—tor hfe The house belougs to me. 


gut I understand ”’ She let it out then. ‘* Yes, Ned. 
I long for home—owr home! I should like to be there, and 
never leave 1t, and die there.’’ But she remembered hersclf. 


‘That ’s only a momevtary feeling I have a son, you know, 


He’s at school now.’’ 


upp ye 7 


a de ar be Vv 
‘* Somewhere handy, I 
along this road.”’ 
“Oh, no! At a_ publi 
distinguished in England.”’ 
‘“*Chok’ it all! of course! I forget, Ma‘am, that you’ve 
been a lady for so many years ”’ 


I see there’s lots on ’em 


school one of the most 


**T never shall 


‘**No, lam not a lady,”’ she said sadly. 
be But he’s a gentleman, and that—makes it arfficult 
for me ~’ 
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The acquaintance thus oldly reopened proceeded apace. 


She often looked out to get a few words with him, by night or 
by day. Her sorrow was that she could not accompany her 
one old friend on foot a little way, and talk more freely than 
she could do while he paused before the house. One night, at 
the beginning of June, when she was again on the watch, after 
an absence of some days from the window, he entered the gate 
and said softly: ‘‘ Now, wouldn’t some air do you good? 
I’ve only half a load this morning. Why not ride up to 
Covent Garden with me? There’s a nice seat on the cabbages, 
where I’ve spread a sack. You can be home again in a cab 
before anybody is up.”’ 

She refused at first, and then, trembling with excitement, 
hastily finished her dressing, and wrapped herself up in cloak 
and veil, afterwards sidling downstairs by the aid of the 
handrail, in a way she could adopt on an emergency. When 
she had opened the door, she found Ned on the step, and he 
lifted her bodily across the little forecourt into his vehicle. 
Not a soul was visible or audible in the infinite length of the 





Ned came and stood under her window. 


straight, flat highway, with its lamps converging to points in 
each direction. The air was fresh as country air at this hour, 
and the stars shone, except to the north-eastward, where there 
was a whitish light—the dawn. Ned carefully placed her in 
the seat, and drove on. 

They talked as they had talked in old days, Ned pulling 
himself up now and then, when he thought himself too 
familiar. More than once she said with misgiving that she 
wondered if she ought to have indulged in the freak. ‘‘ But I 
am so lonely in my house,’’ she added, ‘ and this makes me 
so happy!” 

**You must come again, dear Mrs. Twycott. 
time for taking the air like this.’’ 

It grew lighter and lighter. The sparrows became busy in 
the streets, and the city waxed denser around them When 
they approached the river it was day, and on the bridge 
they beheld the full blaze of morning sunlight in the direc- 
tion of St. Paul’s, the river glistening towards it, and not 
a crait sturing. 

Near Covent Garden he put her into a cab, and they parted, 
locking into cach other s faces like the very old friends they 
were She reached home without adventure, hmped to the 
deor, and tet herself in with her latch-key unseen 

The air ana Ned's presence had revived ber: her cheeks 
were quite pink—almost beautitul. She had something to hve 
forin addition to her son. A woman of pure instincts, she 
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knew there had been nothing really wrong in the journey, but 
supose | it conventionally to be very wrong indeed. 

Soon, however, she gave way to the temptation of going 
with him again, and on this occasion their conversation was 
distinctly tender, and Ned said he never should forget her. 
After much hesitation, he told her of a plan it was in his 
power to carry out, and one he should like to take in hand, 
since he did not care for London work: it was to set up as a 
master greengrocer down at Oldbrickham, the county town of 
their native place. He knew of an opening—a shop kept by 
aged people who wished to retire. 

‘*And why don’t you do it, then, Ned?” 
a slight heartsinking. 

** Because I’m not sure if—you’d join me. I know you 
wouldn’t—couldn’t. Such a lady as ye ’ve been so long, you 
couldn't be a wife to a man like me.’’ 

** T hardly suppose I could !’’ she assented, also frightened 
at the idea. 

‘** If you could,” he said eagerly, ‘* you’d on’y have to sit 
in the back parlour and look through the glass partition 
when I was away sometimes 
just to keep an eye on things. 
The lameness wouldn't hinder 
that. I’d keep you as 
genteel as ever I could, dear 
Sophy —if I might think of it !”’ 
he pleaded. 

** Ned, I’ll be frank,’’ 
said, puttmg her hand on his. 
** If it were only myself ) would 
do it, and gladly , though cvery- 
thing | possess would be lost to 
me by marrying aga. 

**T don’t mind that! 
more independent.”’ 

‘That ’s good of you, dear, 


she asked with 


she 


It ’s 


dear Nod. But there ’s some- 
thing else. Thaveason.... | 
almost fancy when I am miser- 
able sometimes that he is not 
really mine, but one [I hold in 
trust for my late husband. Ile 
seems to belong so little to me 


entirely to his 
dead father. He is so much 
educated and I so little that 
I do not feel dignified enough 
to be his mother. Well, he 
would have to be told.”’ 

‘*Ves. Unquestionably.’ Ned 
saw her thought and her fear. 
**Still, you can do as you hke, 
Sophy Mrs. ‘Twycott,’’ he 
aided. ‘lt is not you who are 
the child, but he.”’ 

** Ah, you don’t know! 
if | could, I would marry 
some day. But you must wait a 
while, and let me think.”’ 

It was enough for him, and 
he was blithe at their parting 


personally, so 








Ned, 


you, 


Not so she. To tell Randolph 
seemed impossible. She could 
wait till he had gone up to Ox- 
ford, when what she did would 
affect Ins life but httle. But 
would he ever tolerate the idea % 
And if not, could she de ty him ? 

She had not told him a 
word when th« yearly cr.cket- 
match came on at Lord he- 


tween the public schools, though 


Ned had already gone back to 
Oldbnckham. The bright idea 
occurred to her that she could 
casually broach the ubject 
while walking round among the 
people, when the boy's spints 
were high with interest in the 
game, and he would weigh 
domestic matters as feathers in 
the scale beside the day’s 
victory. They promenaded 


under the lund July sun, this 
pair, so wide apart, yet so near, 
and Sophy saw the large pro- 
portion of boys like her own, in 


their broad white collars and 
dwarf hats, and the proud 
fathers and mothers on the 
coaches around; but never a 
mother like her. If Randolph 


had not appertained to these, 
centred all his interests in them, 
how happy would things have 
been! <A great huzza at some 
small performance with the bat 
burst from the multitude of 
relatives, and Randolph jumped 
wildly into the air to see what 
had happened. She fetched up 
the sentence that had been 
already shaped; but she could 
not get it out. The occasion 
was, perhaps, an inopportune 
one. The contrast between her story and the display of 
fashion to which Randolph had grown to regard himself as 
akin would be fatal. She awaited a better time. 

It was on an evening when they were alone in their plain 
suburban residence, where life was not blue but brown, that 
she ultimately broke silence, qualifying her announcement of 
a probable second marriage by assuring him that it would not 
take place for a long time to come, when he would be living 
quite independently of her. 

The boy thought the idea a very reasonable one, and asked 
if she had chosen anybody? She hesitated; and he scemed to 
have a misgiving. He hoped his stepfather would be a gentle- 
man, he said. 

‘*Not what you call a gentleman,’’ she answered firmly. 
** He *ll be much as I was before I knew your father ’”’ ; and by 
degrees she acquainted him with the whole. His face remained 
fixed for a moment ; then he icant on the table and burst into 
passionate tears. 

His mother went up to him, kissed all of his face that she 
could get at, and patted his back as if he were still the baby 
he once bad been, crying herself the while. When he had 
somewhat recovered from his paroxysm he went hastily to his 
own room and fastened the door. 

Parleyings were attempted through the keyhole, outside 
which she waited and listened. It was long before he would 
reply, and when he did it was to say sternly at her from 


On 
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IN SEARCH 
OF A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


T is pleasant to remember that, in these days of 
change and upheaval, the good old custom of 
indicating one’s friendship and esteem by a 

present, more or less costly, beautiful, or useful, 
survives. 

Indeed, these kindly interchanges form no small 

part of the enjoyment of the festive season. While on 





the contineat and across the border New Year’s Day is 
the selected date, yet the Britisher, whether at home or 
in distant colony, clings to Christmastide as _ the 
most befitting time. ‘The custom is a pleasant one, 
blessing those who give as well as those that reccive; 
but it is by no means an easy task to select a suit- 
able present. So many points have to be considered— 
what will be acceptable, what its cost, and, above all, 
where to buy, are important considerations. Our 
readers, especially those resident in the country, whose 
time when in London is comparatively limited, and who 
wish to save the fatigue and worry of journeying from 
shop to shop, may be glad of a few suggestive hints as 
to where to seek and what to buy for a Christmas or 
New Year’s present. 

It will be assumed that something useful is desired— 
not something that is practically a white elephant, nor 
an article of exceptional cost—and in that case there is 
probably no place where there is a wider range of choice 
than at Maple’s, in Tottenham Court Road. Maple’s 
may be regarded as a perennial Exhibition. Other 
Exhibitions come and go, but Maple remains, and the 








visitor need never fear that he or she will see there 
only the stereotyped or commonplace articles found in 
any ordinary shop. An Exhibition it is indeed, the floor 
space covering many acres, and something new, fresh, 
and artistic always to be seen. Sketch 1, for example, 
is a Turkish lounge, which is most delightful in its 
conception—its wide, roomy settee, in saddlebags and 
velvet upholstered in a manner luxurious enough to 


captivate the heart of the great Caliph Haroun Alraschid, 
while the embroidered drapery of the doorway is quite 


unique in its quaintness and beauty. Comfortable 





lounges, settees, and really easy chairs are a speciality 
of Maple’s, and as such things are made in their own 
factories, they are able to do much better for their 
patrons than the Stores, or other firms who have to buy 
from the actual makers. We recently saw a Haddon 
easy-chair, covered in tapestry and trimmed with fringe, 
that had been supplied at something less than fifty 
shillings, a perfect marvel of cheapness. 

Screens are always regarded as suitable presents. 
A screen is ever useful. It prevents draughts. It 
secures privacy. Who does not appreciate a cup of tca 
and a friendly chat, protected from the busybody or th» 
tattler by the friendly screen? Maple’s have a lovely 
choice of screens for this year, including some admirab!e 
specimens in Louis XV. and Japanese panellings. 

Cosy Corners are decidedly English in their origin 
and eonception, and their early prototypes may le 
seen in many an olden gabled and mullioned mansion. 
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The idea is good, though it is a mistake to put a cheap, 
slightly made thing of this kind into an otherwise well- 
furnished room. Cosy Corners should be substantially 
made, and those at Maple’s seem all that can be desired. 

But while it is delightful and interesting to write 
of Cosy Corners and Turkish Lounges, yet it is scarcely 
in this direction, perhaps, that Christmas presents will 
be sought, and it may therefore be helpful to refer to 
other departments. For example, several saloons are 
devoted to useful articles of furniture, the cost of 
which may be covered by five pounds—for instance, 
delightfully soft and inviting easy-chairs, bureaux, 
writing-tables, easels, pedestals, card-tables, music- 
cabinets, tea and coffee tables, escritoires, gossip-chairs, 
cabinets, small bookcases, and other articles too numerous 
to attempt to describe; while for more important 
presents there are library chairs in morocco, tables, 
Wooton and Grosvenor cabinets, smoking-chairs, and 
other objects. A little book, with nearly 400 illus- 
trations, is posted gratis. 

Among the elegant cabinets exhibited, a very fine 
one in Japanese style (sketch 2) greatly took our fancy, 
as did also some other examples, which we readily 
recognised as reproductions from the ancient French 
palaces at Versailles, the Louvre, and the Grand 
Trianon. 





‘The floor amps, one of which is illustrated in sketch 4, 
are in greater demand than ever, and cannot fail to be 
acceptable as a present for either the manor-house 
drawing-room or the cosy study at the rectory. ‘The 
favourite metals are polished brass and copper, or ham- 
mered iron with brass or copper relief-work. A very 
nice specimen can be had for a couple of pounds, or 
even less, and Maple’s have issued a new illustrated 
price-list of these goods for the guidance of their 
country customers. Every lamp is fitted with a patent 
self-extinguishing burner, thus ensuring absolute safety. 
Many of the new shades are simply lovely. 

The show-rooms for clocks, bronzes, and porcelain 
vases are always attractive. Sketch 5 represents a 
very charming mercury gilt Louis XV. clock, while we 
were delighted with another specimen, also in mereury 
gilt, being a facsimile of one in the Marie Antoinette 
room at Fontainebleau. 





The delicately beautiful Crown Derby and Coalport 
china quite won our admiration, as did the Bonn 
ware. This latter has very gracefully delineated 
floral decorations, mostly on dull ivory grounds, though 
some other pieces were gold clouded, resembling 
Satsuma ware, and, to our surprise, the prices for 
really handsome pieces ranged from only six or seven 
shillings up to a couple of guineas. Sketch 3 illustrates 
some of the shapes. 

Passing through show-rooms full of tempting Fastern 
embroideries and lovely silken and other curtain 
textures, and catching a glimpse of a series of great 
rooms, where piles upon piles of rare Indian and Persian 
carpets and prayer-rugs are shown, we came to a 
vast area devoted to wicker chairs in every variety of 
shape and drapery, quaint cabinets, tables and stands 
in bamboo with lacquer trays. A chair with long roomy 
seat, the * Egyptian,” struck us as being the acme of 
comfort. 

The new show-rooms for sterling silver and electro- 
plate next claimed our attention. This section of 
Maple’s warehouse is always a favourite resort of those 
in search of wedding and christening gifts, as well as 
Christmas presents, and the firm now prominently 
exhibit Louis Quinze and Empire designs in both silver 
and silver plate, with the old dull unburnished finish. 
A charming example of a Louis XV. mirror and 
candelabra are illustrated in sketch 6. 

In other well-appointed show-rooms were dining- 
room, drawing-room, and becd-room furniture in every 





conceivable variety of style, while from adjacent great 
buildings we heard the whirr and rush of machinery, 
and saw in large well-lighted factories hosts of workers, 
busily engaged in the various branches of production. 

Asking, as a matter of curiosity, how many persons 
were employed in this colossal Tottenham Court Road 
establishment, with all its appurtenances, we learned 
that the number was nearly 3000, exclusive of those 
who work indirectly or occasionally. 
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Habit - of Health. 





Consens by Soap is only skin-deep directly; but indirectly 
there is no limit to it. 

If we think of soap as a means of cleanliness only, even then 
PEARS’ SOAP isa matter of course. It is the only soap that 
is all soap and nothing but soap—no free fat nor free alkali in it. 

But what does cleanliness lead to? It leads to a wholesome body 
and mind; to clean thoughts; to the habit of health; to manly and 


womanly beauty. 


PEARS’ SOAP has to do with the wrinkles of agye—we 


are forming them now. If life is a pleasure, the wrinkles will take a 
cheerful turn when they come; if a burden, a sad one. ‘The soap that 


frees us from humors and pimples brings a lifeful of happiness. Wrinkles 
will come ; let us give them the cheerful turn. 
Virtue and wisdom and beauty are only the habit of happiness. 


Civilization by soap, pure soap, PEARS’ SOAP, that has 


no alkali in it—nothing but soap—is more than skin-deep. 
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tf | wis | 
A LADY y VANTS no other Cosmetic than PEARS’ Soap, 


but one caution is absolutely necessary. It is notoriousthat PK ARS 
SOAP is sold by the shopkeepers at a very small profit (I think 
not more than about one half-penny per tablet), consequently, one or other 
of the many soaps in the market (on the sale of which they make a profit 
of threepence to fourpence per tablet) 1s sometimes substituted or recom- 
mended as ‘just as good’ as PHARS’ SOAP, ‘equally pure,’ 
&e., &c., &c., the real object, of course, being simply to obtain the 
greater profit by the sale of the inferior article. ‘The public should, 
therefore, insist on having PHARS SOAP, otherwise they 
may find that they have had an article of inferior quality foisted upon 
them ; something worse than worthless, calculated only to set up HEAT, 


REDNESS, IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” 


From the “*“ HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 


[See outside of Cover, 
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He made her swear before a little cross and shrine in his bed-room that she would not wed Edward Hobson without his consent. 


' 


within: ‘‘I am ashamed of you. It will ruin me! A miserable 
boor! achurl! aclown! It will degrade me in the eyes of all 
the gentlemen of England !”’ 

‘*Say no more—perhaps I am wrong! I 
against it!’’ she cried miserably. 

Before Randolph left her that summer a letter arrived from 
Ned to inform her that he had been unexpectedly fortunate in 
obtaining the shop. He was in possession ; it was the largest 
in the town, combining fruit with vegetables, and he thought 
it would form a home worthy even of her some day. Might he 
not run up to town to see her? 

She met him by stealth, and said he must still wait for her 
final answer. The autumn dragged on, and when Randolph 
was home at Christmas for the holidays she broached the matter 
again. But the young gentleman was inexorable. 

It was dropped for three years. Her son, now an under- 
graduate, was down from Oxford one Easter, when she again 
opened the subject. As soon as he was ordained, she argued, 
he would have a home of his own, wherein she, with her bad 
grammar and her ignorance, would be an encumbrance to him. 
Better obliterate her as much as possible. 

He showed a more manly anger now, but would not agree. 
She on her side was more persistent, and he had doubts 
whether she could be trusted in his absence. But by indig- 
nation and contempt for her taste he completely maintained 
his ascendency, and finally made her swear before a little cross 
and shrine in his bed-room that she would not wed Edward 
Hobson without his consent. ‘‘I owe this to my father,’’ he 
said. 

The poor woman swore, thinking he would soften as soon as 
he was ordained and in full swing of clerical work. But he 
did not. His education had by this time sufficiently ousted his 
humanity to keep him quite firm; though his mother might 
have led an idyllic life with her faithful fruiterer and green- 
grocer, and nobody have been anything the worse in the 
world. 

Her lameness became more confirmed as time went on, and 
she seldom or never left the house in the long southern 
thoroughfare, where she seemed to be pining her heart away. 
‘‘ Why mayn’t I say to Ned that I'll marry him?’’ she would 
murmur plaintively to herself when nobody was near. 


will struggle 


Some four years after this date a middle-aged man was 
standing at the door of the largest fruiterer’s shop m Old- 
brickham. He was the proprietor, but to-day, instead of his 
usual business attire, he wore a neat suit of black, and his 
window was partly shuttered. From the railway-station a 
funeral procession was seen approaching: it passed his door 
and went out of the town towards thie village of Gaymead. 
The man held his hat in his hand as the vehicles went by; 
while from the mourning-coach a young cleric looked black as 
a cloud at the shopkeeper standing there. 


A CHRISTMAS CARD. 


If in your house there’s mistletoe, 
’Tis for adornment, not for use ; 
Kisses, when you are there, you know, 

Can want no happier excuse. 


TO MUSIC. 


HE carelessness of a driver is not necessarily accompanied 
by any want of heart on the part of those driven. The 
two fat horses did not want to hurt little boys ; 

did Lady Dedlake, who was alone in the carriage. But 
whether they wanted it or not, the harm was done. The boy 
the crowd gathered. They carried 

It is possible to be more royalist 


lay motionless in the road ; 

him into the chemist’s shop. 
than the king, and a chemist is generally more medical in 
than a doctor; but a forthcoming — a 
young man. He bent over the boy and pushed back an eye- 
lid, touching the white of the eye. Then he rose and said 
something to Lady Dedlake. After a minute or two, she got 
into a hansom and drove away, leaving her carriage and 
servants for the use of the doctor and the patient. 

‘“* FE won't never walk agen. It’s spinal—that’s what it 
is,’’ said a corpulent middle-aged pawnbroker, with intense 
His sorrow for the boy was overcome by his 
importance in his 


manner doctor was 


satisfaction. 
pleasure at having had an incident of 
one about which he could talk and be dogmatic. 


’ 


morning 
‘‘Tt’s the likes of ’er as causes all this bloomin’ mis’ry,’ 
observed a ragged young man. He had an unshaved chin, a 
bad cough, and no money, and wanted to blame somebody for 
The little boy, Christopher Hummond, lay quite 
His father was a drunkard by practice 
Chris, as he was generally 


something. 
still and said nothing. 
and a billsticker by profession ; 
called, was one too many in a big family; if he had been dead 
he would have been well out of it, but he was not dead—only 
insensible. 

The next few months were vague to Chris. 
afterwards a hospital ward, intervals of complete darkness, 
mixed up with ice in bags and hothouse grapes and the sound 
Then there was a journey, made 


He remembered 


of very gentle footsteps. 
easy by many luxuries, with someone watching him all the 
Then came another period of darkness, through which 
Then came a glorious 
the sun was 

through a 


time. 
he heard always the sound of the sea. 


and saw that 


morning, When he opened his eyes 
brilliant. He was lying, it seemed, in a palace ; 
glass door he could see a wide sweep of garden-land; there 
was a step on the gravel, and & girl’s voice singing. Chris 
listened ; the step and the voice grew fainter in the distance. 
He wished they would come back again. 

heard them again, and this time the girl 
She 


Next morning he 
came up to the glass door. opened it and entered the 
She had a violin-case in hand, put 
Then she walked up to the bed where Chris 


room. on which she 


down on a table. 
was lying, and kissed him on the forehead. 
He answered ina weak, far-away voice that 


**Good morning, 
Chris,’’ she said. 
His eyes were fixed on the scarlet geraniums 


surprised him. 
She took them out and put 


which she wore in her grey dress. 





neither 
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them in one of his hands. His fingers closed instinctively 
round two of hers. A queer look came into her eyes; there 
was atrace of amusement in it, and something else besides. 
She was not a very pretty girl, but the eyes were good. She 
bent over him: ‘‘ I am Constance, the daughter of the doctor 
This is our house. You are 
smiled intelli- 


who comes to see you every day. 
to stop here until you are quite well.’’ Chris 
gently to show that he understood, and then looked towards 
the violin case. She followed his glance, and, withdrawing 
her hand from his, she rose, and, after tuning her violin, began 
to play. She played tunes that she thought he would recog- 
He watched her all the time eagerly. When she had 
finished, he tried to thank her, but she would not let him 
speak. She kissed him again, and left him, promising to play 
more to him on the morrow. When she had gone, he lay 
watching the scarlet geraniums which he still clasped in his 
thin fingers. He felt, somehow, as if he had done a very hard 
day’s work. At last he dropped off to sleep. 

She came on the morrow, and the next day, and the next. 


nise, 


As Chris grew slightly stronger and began to talk a little, he 
some of them slightly inquisitive 
and got answers to all of them. It was not a hospital, he 
Dr. looked 
Chris was the only patient in the house just now. 
he Who paid ? 
No, Constance had no sisters, 
had when she 
baby. How old was she? Twenty-three. .In return for this 
information he told her that he liked her better than cither of 
the nurses fact ; that she played the 
fiddle proper, and that he once had a dog who had eyes some- 
thing like that. He would like to hear “ When the bloomin’ 
rye.” She played him the tune that he meant. 
* You’ve Dennison 
remarked to her at lunch. kindli- 
He considered that Constance was a good daughter: 


asked her many questions 
learned, after cases 
like Chris. 
Yes, that was the 
Dedlake paid for everything. 
her mother 


Dennison was a specialist 


sea which heard, Lady 


and no brothers, and died was a 


better than anyone, in 


Dr. 
He was a man of equabk 


made a conquest, my dear,’’ 
ness. 
with all her love of music, she was nevertheless quite practical. 
She managed his household, and Constance wanted more than 
equable, paternal kindliness. But she was not very pretty. 

He’s a nice boy. Will he get better?” 
** He will die probably. 
You might 


‘You mean Chris ¥ 

“No, worse, said Dr. 
A shade too underdone, you know, this beef is. 
speak about it. Yes, he’s a bright little chap.”’ 

Christopher’s father did not come to see the boy, although 
Lady Dedlake had asked him to go and would have paid his 


Dennison. 


expenses. ‘‘I leaves ’im in your ‘ands, my lady,” he said. 
There ’e is a-welterin’ in peaches an’ all manner o’ luxuries. 
If I’d ‘ad ’is stawt in life, I shud a’ bin a different man. 


You’ve be’aved ’andsome, and I trusts ’im to yer entirely. In 
fac’, I don’ keer if The rest of the 
family were equally apathetic ; life was so very cheap in their 


I never sees ’im agin. 


quarter. 
‘Did yer ever go to the Mil’sex?’’ Chris asked Constance 
an’ once 


‘*T’ve bin twice—it’s a cheap ’ouse 


was a gran’ bit. 


one afternoon. 
I went to a real theayter. It 
man come on what ’ad bin fightin’ agin the Zulus, and ’e were 
shot, yer know. It were s’posed to be night, and there were 
a round bit o’ moonlight in the middle on the floor. The man 
what were shot sat down in the bit o’ moonlight, an’ groaned, 


There was a 


an’ talked about a girl what ’e were goin’ to marry. ‘E were 
dyin’ yer know, and while ’e were dyin’ the fiddles all went 
‘tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti,’ very faint-like—suthin’ like angels. 


'? 


Then the girl come in, and she says ‘ Too lite! 
all.”’ 

“Did you cry, Chrissie ?”’ js 

‘*No, I didn’t. But father did, and ’e were as sober as you 
that night. Do yer think I'll be goin’ off the ’ooks?’’ 

“Oh, no! You’re going to get better.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t tike my gorspul oath on that. But if 
I’m goin’ off, I’d like ter go off ter moosic—seems as if one’d 
go easier, if one were doin’ it to a toon.” 

‘* If you get better, Ill teach you how to play a little.”’ 

“Woodjyer? My s’truth! I were always a wunner on 


So that were 


toons. I shud like ter play ‘White Wings,’ an’ ‘ Bloomin’ 
rye,’ an’ ‘’Arp that once.” Yes, I’ll get better so as to 


That’ll mike ’em sit up in Blue Pigeon Court, 


” 


play ’em. 
wheer I live. 

For the next few days Chris still seemed to be improving, and 
Constance thought that there was just a possibility that he 
might recover. She asked her father about it, but Dr. Denni- 
son shook his head. There was a complication of which 
Constance had known nothing. The boy’s brightness and 
energy at present were almost miraculous ; a recovery would 
be quite impossible. 

Soon the change that the doctor expected came. Chris got 
rapidly worse ; Constance was often with him. He suffered a 
good deal at times, and then Constance alone was of any use 
tohim. Every night she came to play him to sleep with his 
favourite tunes. 

‘*You’re getting very white and washed out,’’ her father 
said to her. ‘* You worry yourself too much about tat urchin; 
he can’t live, you know.”’ 

One night the nurse who should have sat up in the sick- 
room had an attack of neuralgia. Constance sent the woman 
to bed, and said that she herself would take the nurse’s place. 
Dr. Dennison grumbled alittle. ‘* We shall be having you ill 
next,’’ he said ; but he let her do as she wished, and gave her 
the necessary instructions. 

Chris soon went off to sleep that night. For some time 
Constance watched him ; then she picked up a book which she 
was reading—a volume of Heine. The house was very quiet. 
[t was in the small hours that she grew tired of reading. Shs 
put the book down, and, crossing to the glass door, drew back 
the curtain in front of it. It was a calm summer night—all 
cents of flowers, and stray white stars. The light from the 
low moon mirrored the window’s pattern on the opposite wall. 
Just then she noticed that Chris was awake and watching her 
intently. His lips moved. She stepped quickly towards him, 
and bent over him. 

“ That’s gran’,’’ he whispered ; ‘an’ now the toon.”’ 

She picked up her violin from the table and played very 
softly ‘‘ White wings, they never grow weary.’’ Then she 
bent over him and kissed him. She was overwrought with her 
watching, and there were tears in her eyes. He did not kiss 
her back again. In a second she crossed to the fireplace and 
touched the electric bell which rang in her father’s room. 


*. * >. > > 
‘“Oh,. come, come: there’s no sense in this,” said Dr. 
Dennison, fussily but kindly. **There’s nothing to get 


you couldn’t save the boy. You'd better go 
I ’ll see about all this myself.” 


- 


hysterical about ; 
up to bed, Constance. 


a met 
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REQUENTLY I have to ask myself in the street for the cannot say for ¢ 





ertain, as I never thought of asking, 


and he 


name of the man I bowed to just now, and then, before had the sense t ec that the knowledge would be offensive 

I can answer, the wind of the first corner blows him to me 
from my memory I have a theory, however, that thos In the smoking-room we have a waiter so independent 
puzzling faces, which pass before | can see who cut the coat, that once, when he brought me a yellow Chartreuse, and I 
all belong to club-waiters said I had ordered green, he replied, ‘* No, Sir; you said 
Until William forced his affairs upon me, that was all I yellow.’’ William could never have been guilty such 
did know of the private life of waiters, though | have been — effrontery. In appearance, of course, he is mean, but [ can 
in the club for twenty years. I was even unaware whether no more describe him than a milkmaid could draw cows. I 
they slept downstairs or had their own homes, nor had | the suppose we distinguish one waiter from another much as we 
interest to inquire of other members, nor they the knowledge — pick our hat from the rack. We could have plotted a murder 
to inform me I hold that this sort of peopl should be fed safely before William He never presumed to have opinions 
and clothed and given airing and wives and children, and | of his own. When such was my mood he remained silent, 
ibseribe yearly, I believe, for these purposes; but to come — and if I announced that something diverting had happened to 
into closer relation with waiters is bad form; they are club me he laughed before I told him what it was. He turned 
fittings, and William should have kept his distress to himself the twinkle in his eye off or on at my bidding as readily 
or taken it away and patched it up, like a rent in one of the as if it was the gus. To my ‘Sure to be to- 
chair His inconsiderateness has been a pair of spectacles to morrow,”’ he would reply ‘‘ Yes, Sir’’; and to Trelawney’s 


Ine tor months 


It is not correct taste to know the name of aclub-waiter,so reply ‘ No, Sir.” 
the Derby and another who said Lightning 


but it was William who agreed with both. 


that I must apologise for knowing William’s, and still more Rod would win 


for not forgetting it. If, again, to speak of a waiter is bad Rod had no chance, 


** Tt doesn’t look like rain,’’ two minutes afterwards he 


would 


It was one member who said Lightning 


form, to speak bitterly is the comic degree of it. But William He was like a cheroot, which may be smoked from either end. 


has disappointed me sorely. There were years when I would So used was I to him that, had he died or got another situation 
defer dining several minutes that he might wait on me. His or whatever it is such persons do when they disappear from 
pains to reserve the window seat for me were perfectly satis- the club), I should probably have told the head waiter to 


factory I allowed him privileges, as to suggest dishes, and bring him back, 
would give him information, as that someone had startled me 
in the reading-room by slamming a door. I have shown him to think William 
how [ cut my finger with a piece of string. Obviously he was evening when he 


and I fancy he must have understood my sufferings, for he — that he could not 





hi 


Somecne was leaning over me, to look out at the window. I turned round. 
on seeing that the rude person was William ! 


ii r 





as I disliked changes. 
It would not become me to know precisely when I began 


an ingrate, but I date his lapse from the 
brought me oysters. I detest oysters, and 
eratitied by these attentions, usually recommending a liqueur; no one knew it better than William. He has agreed with me 
understand any gentleman’s liking them. 
often looked ill himself. Probably he was rheumatic, but I Between me and a certain member who smacks his lips twelve 
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Conceive my indignation 


JONSIDERATE 


J. M. BARRIE. 


WALTER. 


times to a dozen of them, William knew I liked a screen to be 
placed until we had reached the soup, and yet he gave me the 
oysters and the other man my sardine. Both the other member 
and I called quickly for brandy and the head waiter. ‘To do 
William justice, he shook, but never can I forget his audacious 
explanation, ‘ Beg pardon, Sir, but I was thinking of some- 
thing else.’’ 

In these words William had flung off the mask, and now | 
knew him for what he was. 


I must not be accused of bad form for looking at William 
on the following evening. What prompted me to do so was not 
personal interest in him, but a desire to see whether I dare let 
him wait on me again. So, recalling that a castor was off a 
chair yesterday, one is entitled to make sure that it is on 
to-day before sitting down. If the expression is not too 
strong, I may say that I was taken aback by William’s 
manner. Even when crossing the room to take my orders he 
let his one hand play nervously with theother. I had to repeat 
‘*Sardine on toast’* twice, and instead of answering ‘“ Yes, 
Sir,’ as if my selection of sardine on toast was a personal 
gratification to him, which is the manner one expects of a 
waiter, he glanced at the clock, then out at the window, and, 
starting, asked, ‘‘ Did you say sardine on toast, Sir? ”’ 

It was the height of summer, when London smells like a 
chemist’s shop, and he who has the dinner-table at the window 
needs no candles to show him his knife and fork. I lay back 
at intervals, now watching a starved-looking woman asleep on 
a doorstep, and again complaining of the club bananas. By- 
and-bye, I saw a little girl of the commonest kind, ill-clad and 
dirty, as all these arabs are. Their parents should be com- 
pelled to feed and clothe them comfortably, or at least to keep 
them indoors, where they cannot offend our eyes. Such 
children are for pushing aside with one’s umbrella ; but this 
girl I noticed because she was gazing at the club windows. She 
had stood thus for perhaps ten minutes, when I became aware 
that someone was leaning over me, to look out at the window. 
I turned round. Conceive my indignation on seeing that the 
rude person was William. 

‘How dare you, William’’’ I said sternly. He seemed 
not to hear me. Let me tell, in the measured words of one 
describing a past incident, what then took place. To get 
nearer the window, he pressed heavily on my shoulder ! 

‘William, you forget yourself!’’ I said, meaning—as I 
ee now—that he had forgotten me. 

I heard him gulp, but not to my reprimand. He was 
scanning the street. His hands chattered on my shoulder, 
and, pushing him from me, I saw that his mouth was agape. 

‘* What are you looking for?’’ I asked. 

He stared at me, and then, like one who had at last heard 
the echo of my question, seemed to be brought back to the 
club. He turned his face from me for an instant, and 
answered, shakily 

**T beg your pardon, Sir! I—I shouldn’t have done it. 
Are the bananas too ripe, Sir?”’ 

He recommended the nuts, and awaited my verdict so 
anxiously while I ate one that I was about to speak graciously, 
when I again saw his eyes drag him to the window. 

‘*William,’’ I said, my patience giving way at last; ‘I 
dislike being waited on by a melancholy waiter.”’ 

‘** Yes, Sir,’’ he replied, trying to smile, and then broke 
out passionately, ‘‘ For God’s sake, Sir, tell me, have you 
seen a little girl looking in at the club windows ?”’ 

He had been a good waiter once, and his distracted visage 
was spoiling my dinner. 

** There,’’ I said, pointing to the girl, and no doubt would 
have added that he must bring me coffee immediately, had he 
continued to listen. But already he was beckoning to the 
child. I had not the least interest in her (indeed it had never 
struck me that waiters had private affairs, and I still think it 

pity that they should have); but as I happened to be look- 
ing out at the window I could not avoid seeing what occurred. 
As soon as the girl saw William she ran into the middle of 
the street, regardless of vehicles, and nodded three times to 
him. Then she disappeared. 

I have said that she was quite a common child, without 
attraction of any sort, and yet it was amazing the difference 
she made in William. He gasped relief, like one who has 
broken through the anxiety that checks breathing, and into 
his face there.came a silly laugh of happiness. I had dined 
well, on the whole, so I said 

**T am glad to see you cheerful again, William.’’ 

I meant that I approved his cheerfulness, because it helped 
my digestion, but he must needs think I was sympathising 
with him. 

‘*Thank you, Sir,’? he answered. ‘ Oh, Sir! when she 
nodded and I saw it was all right I could have gone down on 
my knees to God.”’ 

[I was as much horrified as if he had dropped a plate on 
my toes. Even William, disgracefully emotional as he was at 
the moment, flung out his arms to recall the shameful words. 

** Coffee, William !’’ I said sharply. 

I sipped my coffee indignantly, for it was plain to me that 
William had something on his mind. 

** You are not vexed with me, Sir?’’ he had the hardihood 
to whisper 

“Tt was a liberty,’ I said. 

**T know, Sir; but I was beside myself.’’ 

** That was a liberty also.” 

He hesitated, and then blurted out 

“It is my wife, Sir. She ’’—— 

I stopped him with my hand. William, whom I had 
favoured in so many ways, was a married man! I might have 
guessed as much years before had I ever reflected about waiters, 
for I knew vaguely that his class did this sort of thing. His 
confession was distasteful to me, and I said, warningly 

‘* Remember where you are, William.”’ 

**Yes, Sir; but, you see, she is so delicate ’’—— 

‘Delicate! I forbid your speaking to me on unpleasant 
topics.”’ 

“Yes, Sir; begging your pardon.”’ 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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In the library I found, to .ry surprise, William on a ladder dusting books. 

It was characteristic of William to beg my pardon and withdraw his wife like 
some unsuccessful dish, as if its taste would not remain in the mouth. I shall 
be chided for questioning him further about his wife, but, though doubtless an 
unusuai step, it was only bad form superficially, for my motive was irreproach- 
able. I inquired for his wife, not because I was interested in her welfare, but 
in the hope of allaying my irritation. So I am entitled to invite the wayfarer 
who has bespattered me with mud to scrape it off. 

I desired to be told by William that the girl’s signals meant his wife’s 
recovery to health. He should have seen that such was my wish and answered 
accordingly. But, with the brutal inconsiderateness of his class, he said 

‘*She has had a good day, but the doctor, he—the doctor is afeard she is 
dying ”’ 

Already I repented my question. William and his wife seemed in league 
against me, when they might so easily have chosen some other member. 

** Pooh the doctor !”’ I said. 

** Yes, Sir,’’ he answered. 

‘* Have you been married long, William ? ”’ 

‘Eight years, Sir. Eight years ago she was—I 
now the doctor says “* 

The fellow gaped at me. 

‘* What is her ailment?” 

‘She was always one of the delicate kind, but full of spirit, and 
she has had a baby lately ”’ 

** William !’’ 

‘* And she—I—the doctor is afeard she’s not picking up.”’ 

**T feel sure she will pick up.”’ 

“Yes, Sir? ”’ 

It must have been the wine I had drunk that made me tell him 

‘*] was once married, William. My wife—it was just such a case as yours.”’ 

‘*She did not get better, Sir? ”’ 

“ No.’’ 

After a pause, he said, ‘‘Thank you, Sir,’? meaning for the sympathy that 
made me tell him that. But it must have been the wine. 

‘*That little girl comes here with a message from your wife ? ”’ 

‘Yes; if she nods three times, it means my wife is a little better. 

‘* She nodded thrice to-day.”’ 

‘* But she is told to do that to relieve me, and maybe those nods don’t tell the 
truth.” 

**Ts she your girl ?”’ 

‘*No, we have none but the baby. 
a day.”’ 

**It is heartless of her parents not to send her every hour.’ 

** But she is six years old,’’ he said, ‘‘ and has a house and two sisters to look 
after in the daytime, and a dinner to cook. Gentlefolk don’t understand.” 


I mind her when . and 
‘* More coffee, Sir?’’ he asked 


and you see 


She is a neighbour’s. She comes twice 


** [ suppose you live in some low part, William? ’’ 

‘*Off Drury Lane,’’ he answered, flushing; ‘‘ but—but it isn’t low. You see, we were 
never used to anything better, and I mind when I let her see the house before we were 
married, she—she a sort of cried, because she was so proud of it. That was eight years ago, 
and now—she’s afeard she ’ll die when I’m away at my work.”’ 

‘* Did she tell you that ?”’ 

**Never. She always says she is feeling a little stronger.” 

**Then how can you know she is afraid of that? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t know how I know, Sir, but when I am leaving the house in the morning I look 
at her from the door, and she looks at me, and then I—I know.”’ 

‘* A green Chartreuse, William !”’ 


I tried to forget William’s vulgar story in billiards, but he had spoilt my game. My 
opponent, to whom I can give twenty, ran out when I was sixty-seven, and I put aside my 
cue pettishly. That in itself was bad form, but what would they have thought had they known 
that a waiter’s impertinence caused it! I grew angrier with Wilhain as the night wore on, 
and next day I punished him by giving my orders through another waiter. 

As I had my window seat, I could not but see that the girl was late again. Somehow I 
dawdled over my coffee. I had an evening paper before me, but there was so little in it that my 
eyes found more of interest in the street. It did not matter to me whether William’s wife died, 
but when that girl had promised to come, why did she not come? These lower classes only give 
their word to break it. The coffee was undrinkable. 

At last I saw her. William was at another window, pretending to do something with the 
curtains. I stood up, pressing closer to the window. The coffee had been so bad that I felt 
shaky. She nodded three times and smiled. 

‘*She is a little better,’’ William whispered to me, almost gaily. 

‘*Whom are you speaking of ?’’ I asked coldly, and immediately retired to the billiard-room, 
where I played a capital game. The coffee was much better there than in the dining-room. 

Several days passed, and I took care to show William that I had forgotten his maunderings. 
I chanced to see the little girl (though I never looked for her) every evening, and she always 
nodded three times, save once, when she shook her head, and then William’s face grew white as 
a napkin. I remember this incident because that night I could not get into a pocket. So badly 
did I play that the thought of it kept me awake in bed, and that, again, made me wonder how 
William’s wife was. Next day I went to the club early (which was not my custom) to see the new 
Being in the club at any rate, I looked into the dining-room to ask William if I had 
left my gloves there, and the sight of him reminded me of his wife, so I asked for her. He 
shook his head mournfully, and I went off in a rage. 

So accustomed am I to the club that when I dine elsewhere I feel uncomfortable next 
morning, as if I had missed a dinner. William knew this; yet here he was, hounding me out of 
the club! That evening I dined (as the saying is) at a restaurant, where no sauce was served 
with the asparagus. Furthermore, as if that were not triumph cnough for William, his doleful 
face came between me and every dish, and I seemed to see his wife dying to annoy me. 

I dined next day at the club, for self-preservation, taking, however, a table in the middle of 
the room, and engaging a waiter who had once nearly poisoned me by not interfering when 
I put two lumps of sugar into my coffee instead of one, which is my allowance. But no William 
came to me to acknowledge his humiliation, and by-and-bye I became aware that he was not 
in the room. Suddenly the thought struck me that his wife must be dead, and I It was 
the worst-cooked and the worst-served dinner I ever had in the club. 

I tried the smoking-room. Usually the talk there is entertaining; but on that occasion it 
was so frivolous that I did not remain five minutes. In the card-room a member told me, 
excitedly, that a policeman had spoken rudely to him ; and my strange comment wa 

‘* After all, it is a small matter.”’ 

In the library, where I had not been for years, I found two members asleep and, to my 
surprise, William on a ladder dusting books. 

‘You have not heard, Sir ?’’ he said in answer to my raised eyebrows. Descending the ladder 
he whispered tragically 


books. 
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**I was to do like this,’’ she replied, and went through the supping of something out of a plate in dumb show. 
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It was last evening, Sir. I I lost my head and I— swore 
at a member !”’ 
I stepped back from William, and 
at the two members. They still slept. 
* T hardly knew,’’ William went on, “ what I was doing 
all day yesterday, for I had left my wife so weakly that ”’ 
I stamped my toot. 
**T beg your pardon for speaking of her,’’ he had the grac« 
‘**but I couldn’t help slipping to the window often 
to look for Jenny, and when she did come and I saw 
was crying, it—it a sort of confused me, and I didn’t know 
right, Sir, what I was doing. I hit against a member, Mr. 
Myddleton Finch, and hehe jumped and swore at me. 
Well, Sir, I had just touched him after all, and I was so miser- 
able, it a kind of stung me to be treated like—like that, and 
well as him, and I lost my and—and 


olan ed appre hensive ly 


tO say, 
yesterda 


} 
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me a man &s SETISCS, 
I swore bac K , 

William’s shamed head sank on his chest, but I 
pass his insolence in likening himself to a member of the club, 
so afraid was I of the sleepers waking and detecting me in talk 
with a waiter 

** For the love of God,’’ William cried, with coarse emotion, 
‘don’t let them dismiss me! ”’ 

‘Speak lower!’ I said * Who 

‘*T was turned out of the dining-room 
attend to the library until they had decided what 


even let 


ent you here *’’ 
and told to 
to do with 


at once, 


mnie Oh, Sir, [°1) lose my place 

He was blubbering, as if a change of waiters was a matter 
of importance 

‘*'This is very bad, William,’’ I said “T fear I can do 


nothing for you.” 

** Have mercy on a distracted man !”’ 
go on my knees to Mr. Myddleton Finch.”’ 

How could I but despise a fellow who would be thus abject 
for a pound a week ? 

‘| dare not tell her,’’ he continued, ‘ that I 
place. She would just fall back and die.” 

*T forbade your speaking of your wife,”’ I 


he entreated. “1°71 


have lost my 


aid sharply, 


‘unless you can speak pleasantly of her.’’ 
jut she may be worse now, Sir, and | cannot even sce 
Jenny from here. The library windows look to the back.”’ 
‘‘Tf she dies,”’ I said, “it will be a warning to you to 


marry 4a stronger woman next time 

Now, everyone knows that there is little real affection among 
the lower orders. As soon as they have lost one mate they take 
another. Yet William, forgetting our relative positions, drew 
himself up and raised his fist, and if I had not stepped back I 
swear he would have struck me. 


The highly improper words William used I will omit, out of 
consideration for him. Even while he was apologising for them 
I retired to the smoking-room, where I found the cigarettes so 
badly rolled that they would not keep alight. After a little I 
remembered that I wanted to see Myddleton Finch about an 
improved saddle of which a friend of his has the patent. He 
was in the news-room, and having questioned him about the 
saddle, I said 

** By the way, what is this story about your swearing at one 
of the waiters ’”’ 

‘*You mean about his swearing at me,’’ Myddleton Finch 
replied, reddening. 

‘*T am glad that was it,’’ I said. 
you guilty of such bad form.”’ 

** If I did swear ”’ he was beginning, but I went on. 


‘* For I could not believe 
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‘*The-version which reached me was that you swore at him, 
and he-* peat Lthe word. I heard he was to be dismissed and 
you reprimanded.”’ 

** Who told you that ?"’ 
timid man. 

‘T forget ; it is club talk,’’ I replied lightly. ‘* But of 
course the committce will take your word. ‘The waiter, which- 
ever one he is, richly deserves his dismissal for insulting you 
without provocation. ”’ 

Then our talk returned to the saddle, but Myddleton Finch 
was abstracted, and presently he said 

‘Do you know, I fancy I was wrong in thinking that 
waiter swore at me, and [’ll withdraw my charge to-morrow.”’ 

Myddleton Finch then left me, and, sitting alone, I realised 
that I had been doing William a service. To some slight 
extent I may have intentionally helped him to retain his place 
and | the which was that he 

precisely to what like my claret 


asked Myddlcton Finch, who is a 


reason, 
extent I 


in the club, now see 
alone knows 


heated. 


For a mere second I remembered William’s remark that 
he should not be able to see the girl Jenny from the library 
windows. Then this recollection drove from my _ head 
that I had only dined in the sense that my dinner-bill was 
paid. Returning to the dining-room, I happened to take my 


chair at the window, and while I was eating a devilled kidney 
I saw in the street the girl whose nods had such an absurd 
effect on William. 
The children of the poor are os thoughtless as their parents, 
and this Jenny did not sign to the windows in. the hope that 
William might see her, though she could not him. Her 
face, Which was disgracefully dirty, bore doubt and dismay on it, 
but whether she brought good news it would not tell. Some- 
how I had expected her to signal when she saw me, and, 
though her message could not interest me, I was in the mood 
irritated at that not taking place which he is 
seemed to be making up her mind 


see 


in which one is 
awaiting. Ultimately she 
to go away 

A boy was passing with the evening papers, and I hurried 


out to get one, rather thoughtlessly, fur we have all the 
papers in the club. Unfortunately I misunderstood the 
direction the boy had taken; but round the first corner (out 


of sight of the club windows) I saw the girl Jenny, and so I 
asked her how William’s wife was. 

‘‘Did he send you to me?” she replied, impertinently 
taking me for a waiter. ‘‘My!”’’ she added, after a second 
scrutiny, ‘I b’lieve you’re one of them. His missis is a bit 
better, and I was to tell him as she took all the tapiocar.”’ 

** How could you tell him?” I asked. 

‘*T was to do like this,’’ she replied, and went through the 
upping of something out of a plate in dumb show. 

‘*That would not show she ate all the tapioca,’’ T said. 

‘But I was to end like this,’’ she answered, licking an 
imaginary plate with her tongue. I gave her a shilling (to get 
rid of her), and returned to the club disgusted. 


Later in the evening I had to go to the club library for a 
book, and while William was looking in vain for it (I had for- 
gotten the title) I said to him 

‘* By the way, William, Mr. Myddleton Finch is to tell the 
committee that he was mistaken in the charge he brought 
against you, so you will doubtless be restored to the dining- 
rcom to-morrow.”’ 

The two members were still in their chairs, probably sleep- 
ing lightly ; yet he had the effrontery to thank me. 
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Twelve Dinner and Dessert Tables 





ON VIEW, 


SET OUT COMPLETE IN THE LATEST FASHIONS, 
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Manufactory: Stourbridge. 


SAMPLES OF SERVICES SENT ON APPROVAL CARRIAGE PAID. 


FOUNDED 131 YEARS AGO. 


MELBOURNE, 1880. 


PARIS, 1889. 
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‘Don't thank me,’’ I said, blushing at the imputation. 
** Remember your place, William ! ”’ 

* But Mr. Myddleton Finch knew I swore,’’ he insisted. 

‘*A gentleman,’’ I replied stiffly, ‘‘cannot remember for 
twenty-four hours what a waiter has said to him.’’ 

‘* No, Sir, but’’—— 

To stop him I had to say 

** And, ah, William, your wife is a little better. 
eaten the tapioca—all of it.”’ 

** How can you know, Sir? ’’ 

** By an accident.” 

** Jenny signed to the window? ”’ 

se No.”’ 

‘** Then you saw her, and went out, and ’’—— 

** Nonsense ! ’’ 

**Oh, Sir, to do that for me! 

* William !”’ 

‘Forgive me, Sir, but—when I tell my missis, she will 
say it was thought of your own wife as made you do it.”’ 

He wrung my hand. I dared not withdraw it, lest 
should waken the sleepers. 


She has 


May God bl——”’ 


we 


William returned to the dining-room, and I had to show 
him that, if he did not cease looking gratefully at me, I must 
change my waiter. I also ordered him to stop telling me 
nightly how his wife was, but I continued to know, as I could 
not help seeing the girl Jenny from the window. ‘Twice in a 
week I learned from this objectionable child that the ailing 
woman had again eaten all the tapioca. Then I became sus- 
picious of William. I will tell why. 

It began with a remark of Captain Upjohn’s. We had 
been speaking of the inconvenience of not being able to get a 
hot dish served after 1 a.m., and he said 

‘*It is because these lazy waiters would strike. If th 
beggars had a love of their work, they would not rush away 
from the club the moment one o'clock strikes. That glum 
fellow who often waits on you takes to his heels the moment 
he is clear of the club steps. He ran into me the other night 
at the top of the street, and was off without apologising.”’ 

‘“You mean the foot of the street, Upjohn,’’ I said 
such is the way to Drury Lane. 

‘*No; I mean the top. The man was running west.”’ 

‘¢ Fast.” 

‘“West.”’ 

I smiled, which so annoyed him that he bet me two to one 
in sovercigns. The bet could have been decided most quickly 
by asking William a question, but I thought, foolishly doubt- 
less, that it might hurt his feelings, so I watched him leave 
the club. The possibility of Upjohn’s winning the bet had 
seemed remote tome. Conceive my surprise, therefore, when 
William went westward. 

Amazed, I pursued him along two streets without realising 
that I was doing so. Then curiosity put me into a hansom. 
We followed William, and it proved to be a three-shilling 
fare, for running when he was in breath and walking when he 
was out of it, he took me to West Kensington. 

I discharged my cab, and from across the street watched 
William’s incomprehensible behaviour. He had stopped at a 
dingy row of workmen’s houses, and knocked at the darkened 
window of one of them. Presently a light showed. So far as 
I could see, someone pulled up the blind and for ten minutes 
talked to William. I was uncertain whether they talked, for 
the window was not opened, and [ felt that, had William 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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RICHLY CUT SERVICE. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


175, 177, 179, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Telephone 
No. 3544, 
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Pinolia Soap. 


DOES NOT DRY OR SHRIVEL THE SKIN, HAIR, AND NAILS. 





Superfatted Bay Rum 
Shaving Soap. 

Flat Cakes, in Porcelain-Lined 
Metal Boxes, 2/-. 


“ A very pure article." —Lady’s Pictorial. 


Stick. 2/6 per Tablet. 
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For Toilet, Nursery, Oily Skins, Tender Feet, &c. 
1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box, in Pink, White, 
and Cream. 


The Choicest of Creams for the Toilet. 
1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box. 
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Aromatic, Preservative, 
= Refreshing. 
Silver-Metal Boxes, 2/6. 1/- per Box. English, 2/6; American, 1/6. 


American Address: BLONDEAU et CIE., 75, Watts Street, New York. 
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CONCENTRATED, 


UNSURPASSED FOR PURITY, SOLUBILITY, AND EXCELLENCE, 





This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a most delightful beverage 
for Breakfast or Supper. 





HALF A TEASPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE 
A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


RECOMMENDED by the Highest Medical Authorities. 





““HAVE ONE WITH ME.” 


Lancet,—“ Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D.—“T have never 


Medical Times.—‘ Eminently suitable for tasted Cocoa that I like 
Invalids.” | so well.” 








To secure this article, be careful to ask for 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


56 Prize Medals awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney. 
H A R N FSS’ FL FC T R 0 PAT H | c B FLT. sAmscmne: BLECTROPATHIC TREATMENT. 


The best remedy for all Nervous, Muscular, and Organic Disorders, 




















NERVOUS EXHAUSTION RHEUMATISM SLEEPLESSNESS LADIES’ AILMENTS 
IMPAIRED VITALITY GOUT INDIGESTION HYSTERIA 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA SCIATICA CONSTIPATION PAINS IN THE BACK 
LIVER COMPLAINTS LUMBAGO NEURALGIA KIDNEY DISORDERS, &c , 
is Nature's Great Restorative—ELECTRICITY—which may be imperceptibly applied to the system 
eunn’s ELECTROPA,,, by wearing Harness’ Electropathic Belt. yore permeated 
ex - . Met i iy 








RHEUMATISM. 
“Entirely Disappeared.” 


Miss Juuia HAWLey, Gram: mar School Walk 
Huntingdon, writes Fel). 17, 185 ‘I am happy 
to inform you that my he alth is ake established, 
after wearing your Eleetropathic Belt a little over 
three months. During the first three weeks I 
regained strength rapidly, my spirits are now 
eS od, and the rheumatism to which I was subject 

3 entirely disappeared.” 


























DEBILITY. . HYSTERIA. 
“More Good in Three Mouths than pain ek sheen wire gre “Could have Sav2d Pounds.” 





four Doctors did in Seven Years.” Functional Troubles and Constipa- 





J. G. WILLIAMSON, Esq., Alde obam tion.— Mrs. MAvoR® Rencu, Westland 
New Lodge, Medburn, Elstree, Her Villa, West Hill Road, Bournemouth, 
writes:“ lamtru ily thankful | bo wad writes: “You will remember I pur- 
ove of your Electropathic Belts. ones anes of your Electr ee ae 
purchased it at the end of January, out nine weeks since (Case A, 2119), 
aod have worn tt ever since, and I ane d from that time have been bs 
assure you I would not be without it ally getting better. The comparative 
for anything. Be to ore | had it the pain ia ease with which I passed through the 
my bra was most cruel, my life being menstrual period is wonderful, and I 
a misery. At times I could neither have only had one Headache during the 
walk, ait, nor sleep withany pleasure ; whole timeof treatment. I could have 
now l cin walk miles, and feel nota saved pounds spent in medicine and years of 
bit the worse for tt, ity cleep is good, suffering, had | heen wise enough to pur- 
and { feel refreshed hy tt in the chase your Electropathic applances 
morning, but before | used to get up before. I bad got into sucb a fearfully 
feeling more tired than when! went to weak and nervous condition, (hat even on 
bed. Tecan truly say the Belt has done the day of its arrival I felt I had 
me mure good in three months than wasted my money, and that nothing 
four doctors did me in seven years, I would do me good, ltuink differently 
wish { had had it years ago, as it now, and 1 advise ALL, espectaily 
would have saved me many an hour's those wives having worries compined 

in and mise I will let all my with iilnesses, to wear one, for 1 will 
Pri onds ku rw te w much good it has relieve them of their aches and pains, 
done me,and I wish you every success and so epable them to hear their 
with your appliances. You are at troubles with greater fortitude. You 
liberty to publish this, and I will may make whatever use you tike of 
answer any questions as far as I am this, and please accept my be st thanks 

for doing me so mach good.” 

















r PAMPHLETS FREE. | | 9000 TESTIMONIALS. | | cConsuLTATION FREE. | 


ALL £N SEARCH OF HEALTH SHOULD WEAR 














MISS JESSIE BOND’S Opinion of HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC TREATMENT. 
may be relied on to ly impart New Life and Vigour to the Debilitated Constitution, and to maintain the om DA 4 4 one ~~ 
CY A J Ar ff think it only right I should tell you how much I 


This adr designed = scientifically constructed Appliance is delightfully comfortable to wear, and 


ealth and Strength of the entire frame. Call or write at once to the feel I have benefited by the careful and intelligent 


MLE DICATL, BATTERY co., I.TD., treatment I underwent at the ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE. 








whose ONLY ADDRESS is the I was in a very low state of health when I put myself into your hands some eight months 
BLECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, since, and it was, as you know, only with great 
. difficulty I managed to continue my work at the Jeune ties 
Savoy Theatre, even under the best medical advice 
I have never, I think, been stronger or felt better 


than I now do. notwithstanding recent rehearsals, 
and singing, playing, and dancing nightly in Comic On A 
Operas. Wishing the Institute every success, 
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spoken through the glass loud enough to be heard inside, I 
must have heard him too. Yet he nodded and beckoned. I 
was still bewildered when, by setting off the way he had come, 
he gave me the opportunity of going home. 

Knowing from the talk of the club what the lower orders 
are, could I doubt that this was some discreditable love affair 
of William’s? Hissolicitude for his wife had been mere pre- 
tence: so far as it was genuine, it meant that he feared she 
might recover. He probably told her that he was detained 
nightly in the club till three. 
next day, 


I was miserable and blamed the devilled kidneys 


for it. Whether William was unfaithful to his wife was nothing 
to me, but I had two plain reasons for insisting on his going 


straight home from his club: the one, that, as he had made me 


an 


=a May 


Disagreeable circumstances, 


Jose a bet, I must punish him ; the other, that he could wait 
upon me better if he went to bed betimes. 


Yet I did not question him. There was something 
in his face that Well, I seemed to see his dying wife 
in it. 


I was so out of sorts that I could eat no dinner. I left the 


club. Happening to stand for some time at the foot of the 
street, I chanced to see the girl Jenny coming, and No; let 


me tell the truth, I was waiting 
for her. 

‘*How is William's wife to-day ?”’ I asked. 

‘She told me to nod three times,” the little slattern 
replied ; ‘‘ but she looked like nothink but a dead one till she 
got the brandy.” 

“Hush, child!’’ I said, shocked. 
the dead look.”’ 

“Bless yer,’’ she answered, 
helped to lay ’em out. I’m going on seven. 

**Ts William good to his wife? ”’ 


though the whole club reads ; 


‘You don’t know how 


‘don’t. I just! Why, I’ve 


” 


therefore, compelled me to take 





**Course he is. Ain’t she his missis ?’’ 


‘““Why should that make him good to her?’ I asked 
cynically, out of my knowledge of the poor. But the girl, 


precocious in many ways, had never had my opportunities of 
lower classes in the newspapers, fiction, and 
and looking up wonderingly, 


studying the 
club talk. She shut one eye, 
said— 

‘* Ain’t you green—just !”’ 

‘When does William reach home at night ?’’ 

*?Tain’t night; it’s morning. When I wakes up at half 
dark and half light and hears a door shutting I know as it’s 
either father going off to his work or Mr. Hicking coming 
home from his.’’ 

‘*Who is Mr. Hicking?’’ 


‘ty & 





tea with a waiter’s fumily—close to a window, too, 


speaking on: William. We calls 
Father’s just doing jobs in 
and a clean 


e been 
*cause he’s a toff. 
but Mr. Hicking, he’s a waiter, 
shirt every day. The old woman would like father to be a 
waiter, but he hain’t got the look.”’ 

** What old woman ? ”’ 

“Go long! that’s my mother. 
in the club just for to open the door ¢ 

- Yes, but ’’— — 

** And another just for to lick the stamps? 

‘* William leeves the club at one o’clock?’ 
rogatively. 

She nodded. ‘‘My mother,” she said, ‘‘is one to talk, 
she says to Mr. Hicking as he should get away at twelve, 
cause his missis needs him more’n the gentlemen need him. 
The old woman do talk.”’ 

** And what does William answer to that?” 

“He says as che gentlemen can’t be kept waiting for their 
cheese,”’ 


‘Him as we'v 
him mister, 
Covent Garden, 


*ristocratic 


Ts it true there’s a waiter 


” 


My!”’ 
’ IT said inter- 


and 
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‘* But William does not go straight home when he leaves 
the club? ”’ 

‘*That’s the kid.”’ 

‘*Kid!"’’ I echoed, searcely understanding, for knowing 
how little the poor love their children, I had asked William no 
questions about the baby. 

** Didn’t you know his missis had a kid? ”’ 

** Yes, but that is no excusefor William’s staying away from 
his sick wife,’’ I answered sharply. A baby 
William’s, I reflected, must be trying, but 
his class can sleep through any din. 

‘The kid ain’t in ourcourt,”’ the girl explained. ‘He 
W., he is, and I’ve never been out of W.C.; leastwise, 
I knews on.”’ 


in such a home as 
still Besides 
*s in 
not as 


Hil 


ne 
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I could see the girl Jenny talking excitedly to villagers. 


“This is W. I suppose you mean that the child is at West 
Kensington? Well, no doubt it was better for William’s wife 
to get rid of the child”’ 

‘* Better !’’ interposed the girl 
to have the kid. Ain’t her not having 
thinking on when she looks like a dead one.” 

** How could you know that ?”’ 
answered the girl, illustrating her words with a 
and T sees her arms going this way, 


*Tain’t better for her not 


him what she ’s always 


***Cause,”’ 
gesture, ‘‘ I watches her, 
just like as she wanted to hug her kid.”’ 

‘Possibly you are right,”’ I said, frowning, ‘but William 
had put the child out to nurse because it disturbed his night's 
rest. A man who has his work to do’’—— 

** You are green !”’ 

“Then why have the mother and child been separated ?”’ 

** Along of that there measles. Near all the young ’uns ia 
our court has ’em bad.’’ 

‘* Have you had them ?”’ 

“‘T said the young ’uns.”’ 





THE I 


‘And William sent the baby to West Kensington to escape 
infecti on?”’ 
‘ Took him, he did.’’ 
** Against his wife’s wishes ?’ 
‘Na-o!” 
You said she was dying for want of the child? ”’ 
** Wouldn't she rayther die than have the kid die?”’ 
‘Don’t speak so heartlessly, child. Why does William not 
go straight home from the cluby Does he go to West Kensing- 
ton Ae sce it? 
*Tain’t a hit, it’s an ’e *Course he do.”’ 
“The n he should not. His wife has the first claim on him.”’ 
*Ain’t you green! It’s his missis as wants him to go. 
Do you thin he could sleep till she knowed how the kid 


‘But he docs not go into the house at West Kensington ¢”’ 

Is he soft, Course he don't go in, fear of taking the 

infection to the kid. They just holds the kid up at the window 

to him, so as he can have a good look. Then he comes home 
tells his missi He sits foot of the bed and tells.”’ 


And that takes place every night’ He can't have much 


He has just.*’ 
He can only say whether the child is well or ill.”’ 
“Ms He tells what a difference there is in the kid since 
e see d him last.”’ 

There can be no difference!” 

‘Go ‘long! Ain't a kid always growing Haven't Mr 
Hicking to tell how the hair is getting darker, and heaps of 
things beside +‘ 





& HEAD 


Princ’ 


“marrow” CALCUTTA: 28, Colootollah Street. 
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‘*Such as what ?”’ 


‘Like whether he larfed, and if he has her nose, and 
how as he knowed him. He 


once.”’ 
‘And all this time he 
bed °”’ 


**Cept when he holds her hand.” 
Sut when does he get to bed himself ?’’ 
‘He don’t get much. He tells her as he has a sleep at the 


Club.” 

*He cannot say that.’’ 
*‘Hain'’t I heard him? 
then they both lies quiet, her 
he can sleep, and him feared 


up to give her the bottle stuff.’’ 


Naturally, I was afraid of being seen in company of William’s 

wife and Jenny, for men about town are uncharitable, and, 

tells her them things more ’n 

with pitying William. As a matter of fact, William was send- 

the inghis wife into Surrey to stay with an old nurse of mine, and 
I was driving her down because my horses needed an outing. 
Jesides, I was going that way, at any rate. 

I had arranged that the girl Jenny, who was wearing an 
cutrageous bonnet, should accompany us, because, knowing the 
greed of her class, [ feared she might blackmail me at the 
club. 


is sitting at the foot of 


jut he do go to his bed a bit, and William joined us in the suburbs, bringing the baby with 


pretending she is sleeping so as him, as I had toreseen they would all be occupied with it, and 
to sleep case he shouldn’t wake — so save me the trouble of conversing with them. Mrs. Hicking 
I found too pale and fragile for a working-man’s wife, and I 
formed a mean opinion of her intelligence from her pride in 


‘* What does the doctor say about her? ’’ 
‘He’s a good one, the doctor. Sometimes he says she the baby, which was a very ordinary one. She created quite a 
would get better if she could see the kid through the vulgar scene when it was brought to her, though she had given 


me her word not to do so, what irritated me, even more than 


window 
** Nonsense!" her tears, being herill-bred apology that she ‘‘ had been ’feard 
‘And it she was took to the country.”’ baby wouldn’t know her again.’’ I would have told her they 
‘Then why does not William take her?” didn’t know anyone for years had I not been afraid of the girl 


‘My! vou are green! 
‘Doesn't she-*’ 


And if she drank port wines."’ Jenny, who dandled the infant on her knees and talked to it 


as 1f it understood. She kept me on tenterhooks by asking 1t 


‘No, but William, he tells her about the gentlemen drink- offensive questions: such as, ‘‘Oo know who give me that 
ing them.’ bonnet ?*’ and answering them herself, ‘It was the pretty 
gentleman there’’. and several times I had to affect sleep 
On the tenth day after my conversation with this wnattrac- because she announced, ‘‘ Kiddy wants to kiss the pretty 
tive child I was in my brougham, with the windows up, and I gentleman.’”’ 
sat back, a paper before my face lest anyone should look in. (Continued on page 36.) 
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Orrices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. ees 


SHANGHAT: Pekin Road. COLOMBO: 9, Queen Street. 


TEA FIRST HAND, DIRECT FRom IMPORTER to CONSUMER, 


AVOIDING ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 
PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS, 


1. The Directors of the United Kingdom Tea 


What * HEALTH ™ says: 

“The Imports of the UNITED 
“KINGDOM TEA COMPANY 
“are what they claim to be 
‘PURE articles. INVALIDS 
“as well as those in health may 
“ENJOY drinking these Teas 
“without the LEAST FEAR of 
“the INJURIOUS EFFECTS 
“which so frequently result from 
“using the inferior Teas sold by 
“many Retailers.” 


Head Offices 21, Mincing Lane, L 
LADIES or THE LAsD USE — TEAS! 


Regis 
Trade 





USED IN THE DRAWING- ROOM. 


Halt-Chests of 65 1h. and Chests of 1001b dispatched abroad to any le 

part of the world, free of Engtish Dury. Smaller quantities at special c Teas at 1/6, 1/9, and 2 packed in 7, 10. 14, or 201b. 
rates. The U.K‘T. Co. La., forward Tea toany part of the Contt anisters without extra charge, also in Half-Chests of 651b, 
nent of Europe at prices which include all charges for Bonding and and Chests of 1001b. 

Shipping Notes. Packing, Insurance, and Foreign Doty. so that ° 

Customers have oothing more to pay except Carriage. Payment for Waite for Samples and Book about Tea (all sent Post 
Teas can be made to the Carrera on delivery, Residents abroad Free), and Judge for Yourselves. 


should write for special foreign price-list, containing full particulars, 


SEND ATRIAL ORDER 
FOR ONE OF 
THESE PACKAGES, 
AND YOU WILL BE 
ASTONISHED 

AT THE VALUE. 7lb. Canister. 101b. Canister. 





No more acceptable Christmas Present than a Chest or Canister of the United Kingdom Tea Company’s Teas! ! 








Trading. 


ondon. judge for themselves. 


ALL WHO USE THESE TEAS | 


REALISE 


i ENORMOUS SAVING!! i 
am 1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 2/- a/b. Simon 


Mark, 








141b. Canister. 20 lb. Canister. Half Chest of 651b. Ch2st of 100!y. 


Company, Limited, buy 
Hand, many Tons weight ot Tea. 

2. They save all the profits of the Middlemen, 
and give the Consumer the benefit of First Hand 


3. They guarantee the Company's Teas to be 
absolutely pure, and the best that money can 
buy at the respective prices, 

4. They ask the Public to taste any one of the 
afferent Kinds against those sold tn the ordinary 
way at a Shilling a pound more money, and to 


What the “ LANCET” says :— 
“We have analysed these Teas 
“atsome length. The qualities 
| “are combined by the United 
“Kingdom Tea Company by the 
“JUDICIOUS and CAREFUL 
“BLENDING by Machinery in 
‘such proportions as to YIELD | 
“the BEST RESULTS, and are, 
‘in fact, just what one would 
expect to gain with GENUINE 
| “ and CAREFULLY PRE- 
“PARED TEAS.” 


and sell daily, First 








Branch Offices. 47. 49, & 51, Worship Street, London. 
_THRIFTY HOUSEWIVES USE THESE TEAS! 









Trade Mark. USED IN THE BUSH. 


Proprietors and Managers of Hotels and Institutions will find 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE KINGDOM CARRIAGE PAID. ap amazing advantage in using these Teas. 


SEND A TRIAL ORDER 
FOR ONE OF 
THESE PACKAGES, 
AND YOU WILL BE 
ASTONISHED 
AT THE VALUE, 





Tea for Distribution packed in {1b., }1b., or 1 1b. Bags without any extra charge. 





PEPSALIA 


The Brrttsu Mepricar 
Journal, Aug. 22, says: 
“We have analytically de- 
termined the efficacy and 
usefulness of Pepsalia as a 
digestive.”’ 


The Lancer says: “‘ Pep- 


salia is a convenient aid to 
digestion.”’ FOR 


Used ‘as ordinary Table 
Salt while eating, Pepsalia 
absolutely effects digestion. 

In Bottles, 18. and 2s. each, 
from Chemists, or from 


G. & G. STERN, 
62, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.. 


‘INDIGESTION. 


Dr. J. Kerwortnu (M.D. 
London), Southport, writes : 
‘*T have tried Pepsalia, and 
am so satisfied with its re- 
sults that I am using it daily 
with suitable cases, and have 
every reason to endorse all 
that is claimed with regard 


to its usefulness.’’ 


Pepsalia is almost as 
white as ordinary Table 
Salt, and keeps good in 
any climate. 





| “ALWAYS FAIR.” 


| Peet hams 


lycer, pe 
tepm Ver 


is the C ue Preparation for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ft ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
N IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SEIN is rendered 


) SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


7 preserved from ait the ill-effects of 






No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
should be without it at this Season of the Year. 
If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, it 
will be found 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 


i ; For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK. PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
Beware of Injurious Imitations. '‘*BEETHAM'S” is the only genuine. 


BOTTLES, -1s., 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





despite the explanation I had ready, might have charged me 


FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER.. 
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Piano, Makers to Her Ro eee 


JOHN -BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, Witness Street, \ Seton W., and of the Principal Secale throughout the World. LISTS FREE. jrignsiss‘ue Princen iy We 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 
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Irksom¢ as all this necessarily was to a n f ta 
suffered even more when we reached our destination As 
drove through the village the girl Jenny uttered shrieks 
delight at the sight of flowers growing up tl : 
declared they were “ just like a music-‘all w t trink 
license.’"”’ As my horses requir l 
abandon my intention of dropping 
lodgings and returning to town at 
the inn lest I should 
agreeable circumstance therefor ‘ elled t ak 
with a waiter’s fam \ 

I could th rl Jenny talking ex ly gers 
telling them, I felt certain, that I had been good to W 

I had adesire to go out and put myself right wit 
peopl: 

William’s long connection with the elub sh 2 
him some manners, but apparently his class cannot tak 


on, for, though he knew I regarded his thanks as an insult, h 
looked them when he was not speaking them, and hardly had 


he sat down, by my orders, than he remembered that I was i 
member of the club, and jumped “Pp Nothing is in worse form 
than whispering, yet again and again, when he thought I was 
not listening, he whisp« sed to Mrs Hicking, ‘* You don’t feel 
faint *’* or ‘* How are you now ’’’ He was also in extrava- 


gant glee because she ate two cake 
these people in good spirits 


it takes so little to put 
, and when she said she felt like 
another being already, the fellow’s face charged me with the 
change I could not but conclude, from the way Mrs. Hicking 
let the baby pound her, that she was stronge r than she had 
pret nded. 
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Arme Our’: J 
Extract of Beef 


Retains the true Natural Taste and Stimulating Properties of Freshly Cooked Beef. 
700,000 Head of Horned Cattle ‘were slaughtered by Armour & Co. last year. 
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* Because I wanted to do something for my old nurse.”’ 
‘And now, Sir, a fortnight’s holiday!" ~ 
‘** Good-bye, William !*’ I said in a fury. 
But before I could get away, Mrs. Hicking signed to 
William to leave the room, and then she kissed my hand. She 
said something to me. It was about my wife. Somehow 


I What business had William to tell her about my wife 


They are all back in Drury Lane now, and William tells me 
that his wife sings at her work just as she did eight years ago. I 
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CADBURYs 
COCOA 


THEREFORE BEST. | 


THE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


With Chronometer Balance and 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced. Air, damp, and dust 
tight. Ditto, in Gold, £212. 


PURE 


USED. 

















A nutriment 





“NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.” 





oupply is 


LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. | 
Already Cooked—requires neither boiling nor straining— 
Is made in a minute. 


Allen & Hanburys 
Infants Food 


Peguliarty adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and You 
ying all that ts required for the formation of firm flesh and — 


LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 
In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
plain polished or richly engraved, 
#-plate, finely Jewelled movements, 


Chronometer Balance, 
adapted for all climates, 








specially 

































workmanship. 
polished or richly engraved 


Jewelled, 
Glass, air, damp, and dust 
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have no interest in this, and try to check his talk of it; but 
such people have no sense of propriety, and he even speaks of 
the girl Jenny, who sent me lately a gaudy pair of worsted 
gloves worked by her own hand. The meanest advantage 
they took of my weakness, however, was in calling their baby 
after me. I have an uncomfortable suspicion, too, that William 
has given the other waiters his version of the affair, but I feel 
safe so long as it does not reach the committee. 
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SIR JOHN BENNETT, Ln, 


Watch and Chronometer Davsiedelars 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 
‘ fi 


CLOCKS. 
The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than __ ever. 


JEWELLERY 
A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every Description. 


SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES 
from 25. 





LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 


WATCH, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, 
damp, and dust tight, 


Ditto in Silver, 25. 
COLD c HAINS 


Manufacturers Prices. 





LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and 
With plain 
18-carat Gold Cases, fully 
strong Crystal 
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Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
£10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
to £250. she O PLATE 
A STANDARD GOLD KEYLES PLATE 
gre A oe ee HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
CMBIASORCE CO Order. timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions, 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 
lery repaired on the premises emblazoned, 
by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTv., 
Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 
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Tue Dvuxe or PortLanp writes: 
Tus Brsuor or Lonpon writes: 
Lapy CLAVERING writes: 
Lapy Erskine writes: 
Lapy Feripen writes: 


Lapy Mostyn writes: 


Mus. Grapstone writes: 


THE 


WIL POSITIVELY CURE 


Coughs Bronchitis | Throat Deafness 
Colds Hoarseness Influenza 
Catarrh Loss of Voice Hay Fever 
Asthma Sore Throat Snoring ~ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


have sent me, and which I find very efficacious.’’ 
** The 


efficacious.”’ 


and cure for a cold.’’ 





Whooping Cough 
Croup 

Neuralgia 
Headache 


‘*T ani much obliged for the Carbolic Smoke Ball which you 


Carbolic Smoke Ball has benefited me greatly.”’ 

‘¢ The Carbolic Smoke Ball has been invaluable to her daughter.”’ 

‘** The Carbolic Smoke Ball has given every satisfaction.’’ 

‘* Lady Feilden is always glad to recommend the Smoke Ball, as it is most 


‘Lady Mostyn believes the Carbolic Smoke Ball to be a certain check 


‘* She finds the Carbolic Smoke Ball has done her a great deal of good.”’ 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will last a family several months, making it the 
cheapest remedy in the world at the price—10s. post free. 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 27, Princes Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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" ‘THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 
is prescribed by 


Sik MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. 


and other 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 

















